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What the experts think 
of Marlin guns! 


Frank C. Miller, Expert Shot, 
Fort Collins, Colo. 


“I have been doing considerable 
public shooting for the past twelve 
years throughout the principal cities 
in the United States and Canada, 
shooting for Expositions, Roundups, 
Stampedes and at the leading State 
Fairs. . 4 

I hit a tin can, thrown in the air, 
as high as twelve times, using two 
Model 28, 12-gauge Marlins, the sec- 
ond gun being picked up from the 
ground after the first one is empty. 

With the Model 38 rifle I have 
broken three targets in mid-air, and 
also ejected the empty shells, re- 
loading and striking empty before it 
reaches the ground; | hit a tin can 
thrown in the air as high as seven 
and eight times. . . . 

On my first season on the road 
my equipment consisted of four dif- 
ferent makes of firearms, and these 
arms were put to the supreme test, 
as my exhibitions were given under 
all kinds of weather and conditions; 
in rain; in wind-storms; at night; 
and giving as high as fifteen exhibi- 
tions a day... . 

After finding my MARLINS to be 
the most satisfactory and to work 
under all conditions, I discarded the 
other three makes. . . . 

When not engaged in the show 
business, these guns are in use while 
we are hunting and collecting wild 
animals for our Trails End Ranch, 
on which place we now have thirty- 
one different varieties of wild ani- 
mals.”” 


Capt. A. H. Hardy, 


Denver, Colorado. 


“I have been shooting Marlin 
rifles and shotguns for more than 
twenty years. My connection with 
The Peters Cartridge Co., in 1902, 
to represent them as a special dem- 
onstrator, has taken me into thirty- 
three states. During that time I 
have used Marlin firearms almost 
exclusively, only occasionally trying 
out something else for a compari- 
SONG er eos 

Your 12-gauge hammerless shot- 
gun is the best thing I have ever 
been able to find to handle the work 
1 do. One of the features of my 
exhibitions is the hitting of six tar- 
gets thrown into the air at one time, 

hich requires a trifle over two sec- 
nds to fire the six shots. . 

Some of my stunts require the 
1otgun to be operated in an up-side 
own position with great rapidity 
ad the fact your hammerless shot- 
un has handled all of this work 
ith great satisfaction is, it seems, 
ificient evidence of its superior 
ialities.”’ 
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you buy your rifle? On tradition? 
Will you take whatever the dealer offers >—Or, 
will you carefully select the one best rifle for 
you—and insist on getting the rifle you want? 


Marlin 








.22 Repeating Rifles 


There are 50 years of tradition behind 
these Marlin rifles—50 years’ experience 
in making the best in sporting firearms. 


ars of development—consequently there is not 


an old-style gun in the entire Marlin line. Marlin in- 
. vented side ejection in firearms—Marlin discarded all 
old-style top-ejecting guns 30 years ago. 


The fundamentai requirements in a .22 repeater are: 


acy—the Ballard rifling has made Marlin accu- 


racy famous; good sights, to get full benefit of accuracy 
—NMarlin .22's are the only repeaters regularly fur- 
nished with the superior Ivory Bead sights; side ejec- 
tion, the modern construction—all Marlin rifles and 


shotguns have side ejection; standard 24-inch 
barrels—we make no guns with stubby, sawed- 
off barrels. 


You need standard length buttstocks—no short 
length, cheap-looking buttstocks are used on any 
Marlin guns; the rifle must be a take-down, for 
convenience in carrying and cleaning—these 
Marlin repeaters have the quickest take-down 
constructions, action parts remove _ instantly 
without using tools, the barrels can be cleaned 
from both ends. 


You will want to use .22 short cartridges up 
to 50 yards; .22 long-rifle up to 200 yards— 
all Marlin .22 repeaters use, interchange- 
ably, .22 short, long and long-rifle car- 
tridges. 


Model No. 20—a man’s size repeating 
rifle with full 24-inch octagon barrel, 
full length buttstock, Ivory Bead Sight, 
25 shots. Slide action and visible 
hammer. Retails at $19.50. 


Model No. 38—The wonderful 
new slide action repeater; Ham- 
merless; Instantaneous Take- 
Down, Ivory Bead Sight, Full 
Pistol Grip Buttstock. Perfect 
build and balance. Retails, 
Round Barrel, $21.50; Octa- 
gon barrel, $23.50. 


Model No. 39—The only 
-22 Caliber Lever Action 

Repeater made. The 
choice of expert and 
professional shooters. 
The best .22 Rifle in 
the world. Retails 

at $26.50. ‘ 


Buy from Your Dealer! 
Any _ dealer in the 
United States can sup- 
ply you quickly at 
these prices. If your 
dealer does not sell 
the Marlin, write 
us giving his 


name. 
Model 39 Send for our new illu 
Retails strated catalogue of all 





Model 38 $26.50 Marlin Repeating Rifles 
Round BbIl. and Shotguns—frec 
$21.50 





Address Dept. S-66. nae 


Lhe Marlin Firearms Corporation 


New Haven, Connecticut 


$ 
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These marksmen of the American 
Rifle Team, using Western Am- 
munilion, won the Championship 
of the World at the International 
Maiches held at Milan, Iialy. 
W. R. Stokes, shown at the left, 
retained the World’s Individual 
Championship and also won the 
Kneeling Championship. 


Copyright Underwood & Underwood 


HETHER you hunt for pleasure or 

shoot to prove your skill, always use 

Western—the ammunition accorded the 
world’s highest honors in tests at home and 
abroad! 


Famous marksmen who have shot Western 
Ammunition and closely observed the records 
made, state that never before in the history of 
ammunition manufacture has such reliable ac- 
curacy been produced. This unusual accuracy 
is the result of several exclusive Western fea- 
tures—primarily the Lubaloy Non-Fouling 
sullet Jacket and the modified Boat-Tail 
dullet design. 


At Milan, Italy, in the International 
Matches, the American Team won the World’s 
Championship for the second time in 18 years. 
W. R. Stokes retained the World’s Individual 
Championship, making a score of 1,072, and 
o won the Kneeling Championship, which 
| previously been held for nearly 15 years 
members of the Swiss Rifle Team. 


it Camp Perry, in the National 
itches, the U.S. Infantry eight- 
n Team broke six world’s 
rds with a total score at the 
-, 900- and 1,000-yd. ranges of 





The World’s 
Highest Honors 





The U.S. Infaniry Team (illus- 
trated above) broke six world’s 
records in one match atCamp Perry 
with Western Ammunition, 

The 800-yard target at the right is 
a world’s record. The entire 136 
consecutive shots fired by the eight 
men of the team were all bull’s- 
eyes. 


1,787 points out of a possible 1,800. At the 
800-yd. range the score of all eight men was 
perfect — 136 consecutive shots in the bull’s- 
eye. Sergeant Stanley Smith, Lieutenant Gris- 
wold and Sergeant Lay established three new 
world’s records by making perfect scores at 
all ranges. Major W. D. Fraser, of the Coast 
Artillery, used Western Ammunition exclu- 
sively in winning the All-around Champion- 
ship, using rifle, revolver and shotgun. 


At Sea Girt, the Marine Corps Team estab- 
lished a world’s record with iron sights in the 
Saddler Match at 800, 900 and 1,000 yards. 
Private Alexander broke the world’s record 
with iron sights with a score of 224 points out 
of a possible 225. 


This is the record, briefly told, of the new 
world honors won with Western Ammunition 
—it points out clearly the wisdom of using 
Western Ammunition for every form of 
shooting. 

Write for full particulars on Western Ammunition and 
the new book on Super-X, the famous 
shotgun load which will actually extend 
your shotgun range as much as 20 yards. 
Address Western Cartridge Company, 
Dept. H-11, East Alton, Ill. 


Western Lubaloy Bullets Insure Super-accuracy 
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Steel Fishine Rods 
Kingfisher Silk Fishi ing Lines 


EAL fishermen need reliable tackle. That is why so many demand Bristo} Steel 
Fishing Rods, Meek and Blue Grass Reels and Kingfisher Silk Fishing Lines. 


Bristol, Meek and Kingfisher Catalogs mailed free on request. 


Write today to The Horton Manufacturing Company, Bristol, Conn. 
Pacific Coast CAzents: The Phil. B. Bekeart Co., 717 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
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Decoying Wild Turkeys 


A sportsman of thirty-five years’ hunting experience in the pursuit of 
turkeys imparts some valuable secrets to the guild 


THE wild turkey, as you know, is the 
wittiest of all the wild game that in- 
habits the woods. The hunting of the old 
gobbler in the spring I deem the most fas- 
cinating sport of all wild game hunting. 
In full strut, with a ten-inch beard, walk- 
ing thru the woods, he makes a 


B. T. Jones, M.D. 


Select one about a year old to begin with. 
Let him have a few scraps, but never allow 
him to be whipped by his opponent. Keep 


him. Whistle when you are around him and 
make him gobble. Early in the spring take 
him out in the woods a piece every day or 
so, early in the morning and late of evening. 
Tie him and sit down close to him and make 
him gobble by whistling. 
whistle in your pocket and learn 
to imitate a hawk. This will 





very handsome and exhilarating 
picture. In this attitude you may 
well know that he is cock of the 
walk or master of his territory— 
perhaps a mile square—so far as 
his kind is concerned. He allows 
no other gobbler to gobble in his 
territory without hastening to him 
ready for a fight, to determine his 
superiority or ownership of this 
walk. If the intruder wins the 
battle, the old cock submits like 
a gentleman, shuts up his mouth 
and goes on a hunt for another 
territory. There may be several 
gobblers that range in this vicin- 
ity, but only one does the gob- 
bling, and he is the bully of those 
woods. You may hear two or 
perhaps three some morning, but 
they will be gobbling in different 
directions, perhaps half a mile 
apart. 

In decoying an old gobbler, 








some use a cedar box with a 
piece of slate, some prefer a quill 
or turkey bone, while others use 
a green leaf. The bamboo leaf 
r peach tree leaf is the best leaf 
to use. A tame gobbler trained for hunting 
makes the surest decoy for an old master 
or bully of the woods—for as told you, the 
old master gobbler is as game as a game 
cock and does not allow any other gobbler 

open his mouth in his territory without 
resenting it or going 


THE CRATE 


This shows the style and mechanism of the light crate in which D1 


Jones carries his hunting turkey 


him tied with a fishing line about five or six 
feet long inside the garden fence, where he 
can pick at the other gobbler enough to get 
his dander up. Handle him every day; feed 
him corn out of your hand. He soon learns 
you are his friend and don’t mean to hurt 


make him gobble and does not 
frighten the wild turkey. He may 
not do so well the first season, 
but when he gets two years old 
he soon catches on and seems to 
enjoy the sport as much as a 
pointer dog enjoys hunting birds. 
Each year he gets better and 
better until he is five or six 
years old. 

A young hunting turkey as a 
rule gobbles too much. A tur- 
key’s hearing is very acute. When 
a wild gobbler once answers your 
old hunting turkey he quits gob- 
bling then and does nothing but 
strut until the wild one comes in 
sight, then they may answer each 
other once more on sight. When- 
ever he answers your turkey he 
has coursed you exactly on a 
bee-line. You need not doubt 
that, even if he is a half mile off. 

Never be in haste to shoot one 
that is coming in dead earnest 
with his wings touching on the 
ground in a half trot. He will 
not see you, for he has his eyes 
on your gobbler. I have seen them pass 
within five feet of me going to my turkey— 
coming up from behind. They always come 
to a halt within five or six feet of your turkey 
and bow themselves for a strike. This is 
the time to kill. But be sure he is not on a 
line with your turkey 








to investigate. Of 
rse it is some task 
arry a turkey with 
i, but if you have a 
e made very light, 
large enough for 
pet gobbler to 
in, with straps to 
over your should- 
you san carry him 
easily strapped 
your back, either 
ng or walking. I 
illy carry a lackey 
g for this purpose. 
cases of emerg- 
_it is well to be 
ided, and in prac- 
with either a 
quill or leaf. It 











3 4 





5 before you shoot, or 
you may kill them 
both, as I did on one 
occasion. But it was 
a glance shot which 
struck a bush that 
killed my gobbler. He 
was the best trukey 
I ever owned, too. 
Never allow the wild 
turkey to strike your 
hunting turkey if you 
can possibly prevent 
it. The wild turkey 
has such power in his 
wings that one good 
stroke with the butt 
of his wing upon your 
turkey’s head will daze 
him or addle his brain, 











ery little trouble 


which is apt to injure, 


ain a tame turkey WILD TURKEY FEET, RANGED IN THE ORDER OF THEIR AGE. READING FROM if not totally incapa- 


hunting purposes. 


LEFT TO RIGHT: 


NO. 1—1-YEAR-OLD; NO. 2—2-YEAR-OLD, ETC. 


citate him. 


Carry a dog 
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Never tie your gobbler more 
than twenty steps from the blind 
in which you expect to sit. This 
gives you sure shooting distance 
by the time the wild one makes a 
nalt. Always shoot them in the 
head or neck. One shot at a dis- 
tance of 25 or 30 steps is sufh- 
cient to kill a turkey if it strikes 
his head or neck, while you might 
shoot the entire load in his breast 
or body and he would rise and 
fly away to drop dead or die. If 
you know you have hit him, and 
he flies away, watch his course 
and follow him for a mile at 
least before you stop, for you may 
find him upon the ground with 
his wings stretched out just as 
he hit the earth, stiff dead. If 
you break a wing and he starts 
off running, shoot again. If you 
fail to down him the second shot, 
it is useless to try and outrun 
him. Just stop still and watch 
his course. Go home and get your 
dog. If the dog can’t trail, fol- 
low his course yourself; you are 
apt to run up on him squatted in 
a brush pile or tree-top. The 
dog may catch him, but you can- 
not. A turkey always flies and 
runs in a straight course. 

The wild turkey hens are very 
much smaller than the gobblers, 
only weighing about one-third 
that of the males. A two or three 








‘Shee 








year old gobbler will average 
about 17% or 18 pounds. I have 
often heard turkey hunters tell of 
killing a 25-pound gobbler. He 


AN EARLY BREAKFAST 


“TI usually carry a little corn in my pocket for old Pea Boy while on 


a hunt and feed him in this crate.’ 


is either exaggerating, guessing 
or else it was somebody’s tom 
turkey he had run upon. A wilc 
hen will seldom come within gu; 
shot of your gobbler. She wij 
come within sight, yelp once 
twice, scratch around for awhile 
and if he is not gentlema: 
enough to come to her for furthe, 
acquaintance, she soon goes o: 
her way. The hens are exceed 
ingly shy, and so is a young gol 
bler. No true turkey hunter , 
sportsman will ever kill a he: 
these days, for wild turkeys a:. 
getting very scarce. 

Negroes, dogs and ’coon hun: 
ers are doing more toward de 
stroying the wild turkey than any 
thing else. 

The first thing an old turke, 
hunter does after killing a gob 
bler is to examine his spurs tu 
see how old he is. The older the 
turkey the greater the joy of 
killing. Some claim you can tel! 
best by the length of the beard, 
but that is not so; the spurs are 
the best indication of age. A 
turkey’s spurs never come to 
keen point until he is three o 
four years old. After four years 
they take ona slight curve. Abou 
twenty-five years ago I killed 
them with spurs an inch and 3 
half long and as keen as any 
rooster’s spurs you ever saw. 
Not so now. There are too many 
turkey hunters. They don’t get 
over two or three years old now 
before some hunter bags them. 








A Snipe Hunt in China 


American service men enjoy the treat of some novel shotgun sport across 


IGHT at the start, gentle Nimrods, if 

you expect to find in this story a de- 
scription of a lot of shooting, with immense 
bags of game, you are in for a disappoint- 
ment. In fact this story is to be rather the 
description of what we didn’t get in the way 
of game and of what we did get in the way 
of fun under rather unusual conditions and 
surroundings than of a lot of killing. 


“Monty,” “Moddy” 


the water 


“Frenchie” 


the Cercle Sportif Francais, presided over and 
participated in by dowagers averaging about 
200 pounds, gross tonnage, who didn’t waltz, 
but who'd “rather like to try.” And so, over 
our curried rice and synthetic buttermilk at 


the American Club on Nanking Road, we 
found ourselves more and more bringing up 
the good old days “back home,” where we 
could grab our guns, hike across the fields 
and get some shooting without traveling for 
days via canal boat, sampan, riksha, chair, 
etc., with all the attendant miseries of bad 
water, dirty coolies and evil odors arising 
from ‘all the sources thereof under the sun 

But one day a rift 





and I were three rath- 
er lonesome bachelors 
living in Shanghai, 
China. As to why we 
were lonesome in a 
city of millions of 
people, I will ask what 
chance has a poor man 
in a place where 
there are about fifty 
wealthy and eligible 
dancing bachelors to 
every foreign girl pos- 
* sessing any require- 
ments at all? And so 
we were rather “fed 
up” on an _ endless 
round of office, club, 
Chinese lessons, cheer- 
less quarters, and per- 











appeared in the cloud: 
of our discontent. A 
fleet of seven long. 
slim, knife-edged de 
stroyers, flying the 
flag of the grandest 
country under the sun 
—too seldom seen in 
these ports—slippe¢ 
up the Woosung, lea" 
ing a wake that nes 

ly swamped ever 
sampan on the riv 

and swung at anch.’ 
across from ti 
French Bund — the: 
prows lined up like : 
batallion on para‘ 

My business led r+ 
to swing a leg ov’! 








chance, filling in at 
tea dances given at 


MONTY GOING OVER THE SIDB 


the rail about as s0 
as the hook hit t'° 














r, and I soon became acquainted with 
fne bunch of sportsmen in the officer 
ersonnel of the fleet. 

After looking the town over—which in- 
eluded everything from the Astor House and 
she Carleton to the “Kerosene Shop” and 
che “Trenches”—Captain G (bless his heart) 
nentioned a little shooting. Monty knew 
where snipe had been known to be jumped, 
the only difficulty being a boat to carry us 
there. Captain G immediately offered the 
use of the ship’s tender with crew. Did we 
accept? Well, you know me, Al, as Kipling 
ays. 

So the next morning found us three shot- 
gun-eers on the Customs House wharf bright 
and early, with baskets of lunch, bottles of 
“silent water” ’n everything. The launch, 
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containing the crew and Captain G and the. 


“Loot,” soon put-putted “longside, and we 
were off down the Woosung toward its junc- 
tion with the Yang Tse. ~* 

On the way we passed every sort of boat 
imaginable, almost, from the smallest sam- 
pan to the biggest, most unwieldly junk 
with its patched sails reinforced with strips 
of bamboo and with its huge glaring eyes 
painted on each side of the prow to enable 
it to see its way about; from the smallest 
and saueiest tug to freighters which seemed 
to stretch clear across the Woosung as they 
turned to warp into the docks, and wetting 
us to the skin with the spray from their wake 
as we butted into it. But little we cared 
for mere spray—it was a fine, large day in 
September; we were out on a hunt and 
could forget for the once that we were far 
from home in a strange and heathenish land. 

Down past the village of Woosung we ran 
abreast a long, low mud bar, about a mile 
in length by half as wide, at the farther side 
of which we could see the bank proper of 
the stream, with scattering Chinese houses 
and the usual rice fields, graves and cess- 
pools ad nauseum. This bar Monty declared 
to be the scene of our labors, and we ac- 
cordingly lost no time in piling out of the 
tender into mud about a foot deep and get- 
ting out on the bar, where the going was a 
bit easier. The bar was bare in spots, with 
patches of weeds and reeds of all heights up 
to nine feet, and everywhere the surface of 
the mud was cut by deep ditches—some ten 
feet wide and half as deep—caused by the 
water running off when the tide was going 
ut. But as it was low water, we blithely 
straddled these, without ever a thought of 
recrossing them when the tide came in again. 

We separated, Monty, Hoddy and the Cap- 
‘ain taking one side of a rather wide slough, 
and the “Loot” and I taking the side next 
the bank. I had never shot an “honest-to- 
God” snipe before, and as I had a 20-gauge, 
the rest of the gang were rather skeptical 

my success against their 12s. I hadn’t 
walked more than 100 yards when with a 
snack, a big snipe jumped out of the grass. 

iid a bead on him like I was shooting a 

e, and he dropped like a rock. “Just as 

as shooting fish,” says I to myself. 
ewise the next one that jumped up. But 
--confidence is fatal; the next one seemed 
ome almost from my feet, and three shots 
n the 20 didn’t seem to connect with the 
it-flying he pulled off for my benefit. 
» “Loot” got one little sort of half-snipe. 

kept hearing shots from the direction 
other bunch had gone, and were sure 

were getting any number of snipe, so 
made extra exertions. 
n the course of a couple of hours it had 
ten most “all-fired” hot, and altho we 
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had moved up on the shelf among the rice 
fields and houses, we could find no safe 
water to drink, and we were thirsty, tired 
and hungry, and decided to cross the bar to 
where we could board the launch. But here 
was where the real fun commenced. The 
tide was coming in fast, and had covered all 
these aforesaid little ditches, and as the 
banks were steep and slippery, with usually 
no indication of a ditch anywhere near, we 
sloshed down into every one of them—some- 
times almost up to our necks. We had to 
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walk about a mile extra to get across the 
larger channels. When we were aboard the 
launch we sighted the rest of the party 
marooned on a slight rise at the edge of the 
bar, in water to their waists, and signalling 
frantically for us to take them off. The 
three guns in that detail had exactly ,one 
snipe and one bittern to their credit. Be- 
lieve you me, I did a little genteel crowing 
about the 20 then. I had gotten four out 
of five jumped. 

After drying off and eating a good, hearty 
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lunch, with something warming to keep off 
malaria, Monty opined that another bar on 
the opposite side of the river might produce 
results. As the tide was at its height, we 
had to run the launch quite a distance up 
one of the innumerable canals in order to 
make a landing. However, the water was 
so high that all the snipe had migrated to 
the fields, and after a short sally we turned 
back to the launch. But here the fun did 
commence with a vengeance. The engine 
refused to “percolate,” as Hoddy would say. 
It was then that Captain G informed us that 
the tender had been lost recently in a storm 
at Hang Kow, and had been found several 
days later full of sand to the gunwale. The 
engine had been taken down and cleaned, 
but evidently something had been over- 
looked. Or maybe it was acting up a little 
on general principles or to show its inde- 
pendence, as internal combustion engines 
have a habit of doing at critical moments. 

The tide was running out fast, and we 
must do something at once or be marooned 
on the mud all night. So by unanimous vote 
on the part of the Captain, Hoddy and me— 
we being the short members of the party— 
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Monty and the “Loot,” by virtue of (ieir 
inches, perforce had to shin over the side 
of the Jaunch and tow us out. They shivered 
a bit, as the water was cold, but to us jn 
the boat their demonstration of a tug boat 
was “deucedly clevvah, yeh kneow”—to imi. 
tate some of our friends at the Shanghai 
Club. 

Once out in the river, the current and tide 
began to take us seaward at once, but the 
crew and the Captain had not been to sea 
for nothing. We had an awning, and by 
the use of two awning poles we rigged up 
a sail while Monty was drying his B.V.D.s, 
and worked up the river to the Socony in- 
stallation, where the Mei Foo IV gave us a 
tow back to the customs jetty. That evening 
at the American Club, over our T-bone 
steaks ’n everything, we agreed on the old 
saw, so often used by those returning with 
small bags, that it is not what you kill, but 
the fun of getting out in the open—that’s 
the whole thing. But as for that, you should 
have seen the husky mallards we bagged 
later on Bush Island at the mouth of the 
Woosung—but that’s another story. 
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QNE does not have to grope his field of 

past experiences long in order to fasten 
upon one or more, which after the lapse of 
time, stand out a little over the rest. And 
from one who has hunted for goats, bears 
and deer it would seem a little strange that 
a quail hunt should figure prominently in 
the recollections of that hunter. So in put- 
ting down the incidents of my first real quail 
hunt I am sure many a veteran quail hunter 
who may read these lines will recall with a 











Cactus Quail 


Arizona’s arid stretches yield some great sport to two 
enthusiastic disciples of feathered sport 


Edward Edwards 


sheepish grin some such occasion in his own 
past. And well it may, be the brand he 
hunted as tough as' the Arizona quail. 

As a traveling salesman of a rubber com- 
pany it fell to my good fortune to meet Mr. 
X, a mining engineer of the Butte district. 
Both inclined to guns and shooting them, 
we soon developed a friendship which does 
not allow itself to suffer thru mere separa- 
tion. We took many short hunts in the en- 
virons of Butte, and on two occasions spent 
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our vacations hunting big game in the moun- 
tains of Montana. Then X was transferred 
to an Arizona property of the company, and 
for two years I missed that genial comrade 
until I was sent to cover the Southwest terri- 
tory. Then one day in the fall of a certain 
year I met him in the little city of Globe, 
Arizona. 

Glad greeting were exchanged.  La’er 
during a banquet for two at the Domin.\n 
Hotel X started something. 

“Well, Eddie,” said X, after telling me \¢ 
had had two seasons on the birds, “what 1s 
your batting average on quail?” 

He smiled as he spoke and his e's 
sparkled as he smiled. He usually smi! °, 
but I should have taken warning from «= ¢ 
twinkle in his eyes as he asked the questi”. 
However, I chose to ignore it, as quail hv 
ing to me meant bob-whites, and at onc: ! 
was thinking of a time in Iowa when I v 5 
10 years old. The only weapon in the fam 











time was an old 10-gauge belonging 
father. With it I had shot eleven 
bob whites as they were bunched and run- 
.. on the ground. Even now I can re- 
bee with what boyish joy I had picked 
hose birds, and quail hunting to me now 
meant shooting and picking up the game. 
Of course I had outgrown the age of pot- 
hunting, or thought I had, but I do not re- 
cali that the ethics of my sportsmanship were 
questioned at the time. 

However, quail hunting in the meantime 
had not been on my “hunting bill of fare.” 
But 1 was more than delighted to show my 
skill on quail, and admitted it. 

“Do you know, X, shooting quail is the 
‘bestes’ thing I do, When I shoot, some- 
thing just naturally falls. All I need is a 
chance.” 

The final result of this talkfest was a hunt 
arranged for the following Saturday. At 
5 a.m. of said day I was hastily climbing 
into a hastily-gotten-together hunting rig. A 
half hour later, as I finished my breakfast, 
X picked me up in his flivver and we were 
of for the hunting grounds thirty miles 
away, where I was assured there was plenty 
of shooting to be had. All one had to do 
was to be present. Then followed a long 
recital by X, telling in glowing language of 
quail hunting as a sport, the wonderful 
shooting to be had, the wonderful scenery 
and clear autumn air. And I was a ready 
receptacle for his views on the prospects of 
the day in general. It sure was a grand and 
glorious feeling to be out here with X and 
a gun and plenty of birds. Oh, boy! 

It is dark at 6 a.m. in Arizona on a No- 
vember morning, especially if it be. cloudy. 
As soon as we left the city we were in total 
darkness, almost but not quite, for one of 
the headlights gave a tiny flicker. The other 
had lost its power of expression. But this 
did not keep X from making good time. He 
said he knew every bump in the road, which 
I was inclined to believe, for I do not think 
he missed any. He never stopped for bumps 
and I never stopped cursing the product of 
Henry Ford’s genius. Most of the time I 
was holding the rear cushion in my lap, and 
all the time I was holding my breath. In 
answer to my query of why all the speed, 
his reply was, “It’s not the speed, it’s the 
roads.” 

In this, too, I was willing to grant he was 
partially right. 

Finally “Old Sol” came to my rescue and 
a beautiful day dawned en route. Soon the 
grade became stiffer and we climbed miles 
of a road much on the order of a scenic rail- 
way—steep and precipitous—to our right a 
mile straight up and to our left a mile 
straight down. We climbed the winding 
mountain road until X’s old flivver boiled 
like a tea kettle on a hot stove—and like a 
tea kettle it finally boiled dry. 





We reached Lake Roosevelt, which we 
re to cross, glistening under the sun 
e€ a narrow, winding silver thread. 
» day was grand and the scenery, new 
me, seemed wonderful. After reach- 
the bottom of the grade on the other 
-, and driving a few miles across the 
a, we came to the lake, where we 
e to be ferried across. 








irder to do justice to the day in gen- 
| should pause long enough to briefly 
e the ferry boat and its crew. Public 
s and public service in Arizona, tho 
amusing, leave much to be desired. 
‘ry boat was just a raft, with a board 
.er side, equipped with an engine and 
iddle wheels. The capacity was two 
regular crew was a man and his wife, 
we at once dubbed the captain and 
ite. He was rather large and wore a 
y brown beard. His overalls and hat 
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looked as tho they had been in the service 
as long as he. I am sure the height of his 
ambition was reached when he could sit 
under the large sunshade, smoke his pipe, 
run his engine and give orders all at the 
same time. A canteen of water hung close 
to his head, so he could take a drink of 
water without much effort. His mate, who 
was as hard-boiled and as sun-burned as he, 
and we passengers carried out his orders, 
and we made good progress across. Our 
part consisted mostly in fighting driftwood 
away from the paddle wheels, and when 
across, jumping ashore and pulling on ropes 
attached to the ferry in order to make a good 
landing. 

Once ashore we started on the few remain- 
ing miles of our destination. Finally X 
turned his instrument of torture from the 
road, killed his engine and announced that 
we had arrived. He explained with a wave 
of his hand that the habitat of our victims 
was a series of ridges running parallel about 
a mile away. 

We started for our objective telling yarns 
and bantering each other. I told X of my 
record of eleven quail at one shot, also the 
old one of the hunter who took the green- 
horn along. The greenhorn had raised his 
gun to his shoulder as tho to shoot. 

“You are not going to shoot when he is 
running, are you?” 

“H—1l no! Im going to wait until he 
stops.” 

Then X began kidding me about getting 
the limit. 

“How many shells did you bring along 
with you, Eddie?” 

“Fifty; plenty for the limit of twenty.” 

“Tell you what I'll do, Eddie; I'll bet you 
the price of a Stetson that you don’t get the 
limit with that little old fifty shells.” 

Since hunting with X I had taken up the 
art of trap shooting. At first the “tar 
hawks” had been a very difficult task, and 
40 per cent was the best I could do. But 
at the end of four months I could shoot 90 
per cent with good luck. X’s bet looked 
easy to me, for I had conceived the idea that 
live birds were easier to hit than clay birds, 
and such an increase in my efficiency with 
the clays had led me to believe that I was 
some artist with the shotgun. So I gladly 
called him, thinking how after I had won I 
would tell him of my ability on the blue 
rocks. 

And as we walked along I thought what a 
rotten breach of hunting etiquette had been 
the massacre of those quail in my earlier 
experience. I assured myself, or rather the 
quail out on the ridges, that from me this 
day they would receive a square deal. Filled 
with these generous thoughts we reached the 
first canyon. 





X took one side and I the other. It 
was a beautiful morning, and I had al- 
most forgotten my errand, when some- 
thing was up and back of a bush with 
the speed of a bullet. Instinctively I 
threw the gun to my shoulder, but sec- 
onds too late. Hardly had I dropped 
the gun when a ball of feathers was up 
and back of me and gone. Then they 
jumped up all around thick as bees. 
First I aimed at one and then another 
which looked a better shot. I did not 
pull the trigger. They were too thick 
and had taken me completely by sur- 
prise, but X shot a couple I had flushed 
his way. As he ambled over, a grin on 
his face, he asked me if it were my gun 
or my shells that were not working. Or 
maybe I did not know Arizona quail by 
sight. 











“I’ve heard of buck ague, but quail ague 
is a new one on me.” 

I felt about as large as a mosquito trying 
to sting the Sphinx for his evening meal, 
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and said nothing, thinking a-plenty and as- 
suring myself I would get half the necessary 
bag out of the next bunch I met like that. 

But the next half hour of hunting was 
fruitless, and I had alowed my interest to 
drag, thinking how I was going to be beaten 
out of my bet thru lack of birds, when I 
espied X walking toward me. 

“Hey,” I called, and was about to ask 
where some small contingent of all the game 
he had raved of was, when up they flew all 
around me. If I had quail ague before, I 
had the very opposite now, whatever that is. 
I shot at everything I saw and as fast as I 
could shoot and reload. I guess I was panic- 
stricken; anyway, I’m sure all the panic in 
the world is not caused by charging Ger- 
mans. 

I stood there shaking like a pointer pup 
making his first stand, every nerve on edge. 
Cold chills and prickly heat were chasing 
each other all over my body. The swift, 
sudden, noisy and inopportune rising of 
birds had keyed up my nerves to the pop- 
ping-off point. I looked expectantly ahead 
for the next miss. My heart, which had 
gone calling on my palate, finally returned 
in the region of home, and I began to cool 
off in a temperature of about 80 degrees, I 
should guess. Everything was very still un- 
til a little to the left I heard a rustle in the 
gravel, which brought me around with a 
jerk, and my heart began answering calls 
again. A lizard proved to be the cause of 
the noise, and I began to register toward 
normal once more. 

X was shaking with laughter, but choked 
his merriment long enough to allow he had 
not seen anything falling. 

“How do you get that way, Eddie?” said 
le. 

“One time you won’t take a shot, the next 
time you burn powder like a kid with a 
bunch of fire crackers—just light them all 
at once.” 

Before I could answer a bird flushed from 
the close proximity of my feet and flew 
away on a line, as easy as a quail shot could 
be. At the crack of my gun he seemed to 
crumble in the air. 

“Well, I guess you saw something fall 
then,” I said as I dropped in another shell 
and walked over to where my quail was. 
But was “ain’t is.” There were plenty of 
feathers and more still falling, but no bird 
could I find, tho I hunted for a good quarter 
of an hour. I needed that bird for a nest 
egg. Finally I gave up in disgust and de- 
cided my luck might change could I rid 
myself of X’s evil presence, so lost him pur- 
posely where the canyon forked. 

My rapid-fire tactics had had one good 
effect, however, as it scattered the birds and 
they arose singly or in pairs, which | found 
gave me more shooting and was easier on 
my nerves. I knocked down several, but 
lost most of them. As soon as I shot a bird 
down I let all others go hang, and ran as 
quickly as possible for the spot where he 
fell. I do not know how many shells flopped 
from my pockets in my eager haste. It was 
discouraging to fairly pick a bird in the air, 
judging from the feathers I would knock 
from him, and find no bird. My respect for 
- festive quail was increasing with every 
shot. 

Finally the hunting took me to a ridge, 
barren except for a few scattering bunches 
of cat’s claw and palo verde. As I reached 
the high flat of the ridge a bird flushed 
close by me and I dropped him at about 
thirty yards. He lay quite still for several 
seconds and then started running, with my- 
self in pursuit. Birds flew in all directions, 
but I stayed with my cripple. He took me 
from one bunch to another, and how he 
could run and dodge. I began to under- 
stand now how with good cover so many 
birds were getting away. I got two more 
here the same way which I chased nearly a 
hundred yards. They were winged, to be 
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sure, but all three showed two or more shots 
in the body. 

My watch showed 11 o’clock, and I headed 
for the car and lunch. X had not yet ar- 
rived, and not caring particularly to meet 
him just then, with only six quail for a 
forenoon’s hard work, I hurried thru my 
meal and chased my birds under the rear 
seat of the flivver. Refreshed, I started in 
pursuit of their companions—to be? 

Resuming the chase, I followed a big bevy 
into a thick, frosty-looking bunch of cholla 
cactus, and here grief settled quickly on me. 
Adhering to my tactics of following up the 
bird when it dropped, I did not exercise due 
precaution in avoiding this most vicious of 
all cactus. In my first charge thru it I 
found myself decorated most unpleasantly. 
The spines literally and practically pinned 
my clothes to me, and well, too, for some 
went in a good half inch. They penetrated 
the thick leather of my boots. I surely felt 
like what Sherman said war was. 

I was tired and thirsty and the day had 
turned hot. It seemed that every time I[ 
flushed a bunch they flew over a ridge, and 
I followed, acting on X’s advice of the morn- 
ing to stay with the bunch. A few hours of 
this kind of hunting makes itself felt on 
the hunter. Blisters on my feet began to 
make themselves felt, and I found there 
were muscles in the human body, mine at 
least, which my physiology had failed to 
mention. I wanted to call it a day. I had 
enough hunting, but my pride would not let 
me say I had enough quail. 
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I sat down and counted my birds, and 
there were eleven—six under the flivver 
seat and five in my pockets. I counted 
my shells and there were nine. It be- 
gan to dawn upon me that I was about 
to buy X a new hat, which possibility 
had not presented itself until now. I 
thought of the eleven quail I had killed 
with one shot, and here it had taken me 
forty-one to turn the trick. Now I had 
only nine shells with which to get nine 
birds and win my bet, but late previous 
experience had taught me this was an 
impossibility. Then a sort of deter- 
mination seized me. I had often broken 
more than nine straight blue rocks, so 
why if I picked my shots was it not pos- 
sible to bag nine straight quail? 











Thus encouraged, I took a new lease on 
life, and started carefully to put the idea 
into execution. By good maneuvering I ran 
my string up to five. Hope was strong 
within me—only four more birds! I became 
more and more particular as to the shots I 
took. I did not decide upon several good 
shots until they were beyond range of my 
gun and it was too late. But the afternoon 
was wearing away. Birds were beginning to 
congregate and start toward their roost down 
in the wash a mile away. At last I ran 
onto a bunch that seemed disinclined to fly, 
but ran on ahead of me thru the cover. This 


seemed to offer an opportunity for at least 
I followed as they ran on 


one sure bird. 









ahead of me, gun almost on my shoulde;, 
waiting for them to flush. I would shoot 
alatrap. Then a voice above and a little 
to the left said, “Surely you are not going 
to shoot them while they are running!” | 
thought of my story of the morning. The 
evidence, tho circumstantial, was convincing, 
and he my best friend. Something in his 
face accused me. Something down in me 
hurt, and yet another something told me 
this was not the time for explanation. 

It was very dark when we finally made {; 
across, only to find we had missed the land. 
ing by a hundred yards. The captain or 
dered the passengers and crew to the bank, 
and by pulling hard on ropes managed to 
make a decent landing. 

X drove the car to the bank and I climbed 
in, tired as a mucker. The beauty of the 
day was exceeded only by the beauty of this 
night. The sky, clear but for a beautiful 
milky way, was set with a million sparkling 
gems. I sat there drinking in this beautiful 
scene, beauty which even a chattering Ford 
failed to dim, I filled my pipe as we ram 
bled on, and with each puff I became more 
satisfied with life, and even myself who had 
so lately fallen from my friend’s good grace 
And so that long ride over the famed Apache 
Trail in the moonlight proved the most en 
joyable event of the whole day. 

The next day X, feeling quite gay in » 
brand-new Stetson, allowed we would have 
more quail hunts. And we did—more hun 
and more bets until eventually I, too, wore 
a new Stetson. 





Packing in for Sage-Hen Shooting 


Describing a hunting trip for a species of our feathered game that is fast 
vanishing from the face of the earth 


ROUSE shooting in the United States 
covers numerous angles of sport with 
the shotgun. Old-timers will remember the 
early days of the pinnated grouse or prairie- 
chicken and the sharp-tailed grouse of the 
Northern prairies. Those were the days of 
the “buck-board” wagon, drawn by a team 
of wiry bronchos, when with a brace of good 
dogs two men could festoon the sides of the 
wagon with prairie chickens in a half day’s 
shoot. It was nothing to get as many as 
fifty pinnated grouse at that time in a mopn- 
ing’s outing, and the slaughter of game then 
has been paid for by the almost total extinc- 
tion of the birds in a majority of the states. 
Another form of grouse shooting which is 
still good in various states of the Union is 
the ruffed grouse, by many considered not 
only the swiftest-winged, but finest of all 
American upland game birds. In the East- 
ern and Mid-Western states, and in the 
Northern and even Far-Western covers, this 
splendid bird is found, and in the South 
they are locally termed “pheasants.” Hardy 
and cunning, they have withstood the in- 
crease of hunters and the thinning out of 
coverts where their less favored cousins of 
the open prairies have gradually faded from 
the memories of the followers of gun and 
dog. 
A fourth member of the grouse family is 
the blue grouse of the Western and Pacific 
Coast states, a bird which is a habitant of 
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the deep forests, and which sometimes gives 
royal sport along the open or _ sparsely 
wooded slopes of the mountains where for- 
ested with Douglas firs and other timber. 
Blue grouse are big birds, and strong on the 
wing when well under way, but not hard to 
shoot when first flushed, altho they some- 
times get away with a powerful rush of 
wings. During part of the year they dis- 
appear, and rumor has it that they retire to 
the tops of the Douglas firs, staying there 
for the most part of the time. 

All of these different forms of grouse 
shooting I had experienced both with and 
without dogs, but when I was invited to 
join a packing-in party to shoot sage grouse, 
or sage-hens, I experienced a distinct thrill 
of anticipation. It was something in the 
nature of a genuine novelty. Blue grouse 
shooting in some parts of the United States 
and in Canada in the mountain country is 
pretty rugged work at times, but in some 
localities it is comparatively easy. The men 
who kindly asked me to go along as a “ten- 
derfoot” participant were seasoned shooters 
and fishermen, and they prophesied some- 
thing decidedly out of the ordinary for me 
in the sage grouse shoot. 

We started from Los Angeles by motor 
car, our destination being Lassen County, 





in the northern part of California, and jus! 
below Modoc County, famous for its lave 
beds and the Modoc Indian wars. Our jour 
ney was over the inland route thru the state. 
and we figured on reaching our destination 
in about three days’ driving over the paved 
highways and a stretch of gravel and dir! 
roads. I got my shooting license at the 
offices of the Automobile Club of Souther» 
California, together with maps of our trip. 
so that I could trace our course as we 
traveled north. We passed thru Sacrament: 
and Oroville, passed Susanville and reached 
Eagle Lake, where we landed at Jim Saun 
ders’ ranch the afternoon of the fourth da 
out from Los Angeles. 

I noticed the road signs of the Automobile 
Club clear up to and thru Tulare County, 
and even a stranger in the country, like 
myself, could not have missed his way. We 
turned in early, having first tried to ¢a! 
Saunders “out of house and home,” for ‘he 
long ride had made us as ravenous 3 
wolves. Daybreak found us at the lake's 
edge, casting for trout from a rocky bark. 
and we soon caught enough for breakf«:! 
At 8 o’clock we started for the sage gro.st 
country, leaving our automobile under 4 
ranch shed pending our return. Straddlixg 
our burros, we left the ranch house, leadi's 
one burro loaded with our camping ou'’'! 
and left Eagle Lake in our rear, trek: 2 
over the slopes that led to our shoots 
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Northern California. 


‘enter—En route with the four- 
footed mountain autos. 
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ind. The burro is one of the most useful 
1als in the world. He will climb any- 
Z a goat can, live on the slimmest pick- 
imaginable, carry enormous weights, 
never lose his temper even under the 
trying circumstances. Our feet were 
very far from the ground, as_ they 
‘led in the wooden stirrups, but the 
) plan of locomotion beat “shanks mare” 
: large majority. 
o of us were using 16-gauge shotguns, 
the other man carried an “old reliable” 
ige. Jim Saunders toted a .41 Colt 
ver to shoot at a stray coyote if we 
ened on one. We had brought two fish- 
ods along, as we expected to get some 
ng in one or two of the little lakes in 
icinity of where we were going to pitch 
Sage grouse shooting in California 
iences August Ist and ends September 
These dates are fixed so that hunters 
zet the young birds, as old sage grouse 
generally said to be as tough as pine 
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knots. The young birds 
should be “drawn” immedi- 
ately after they are shot, 
and their craws, or gullets, 
removed in order to prevent 
their flesh from becoming 
impregnated with the odor 
of the sage, which is their 
principal food. This takes 
away the flavor of the sage 
and makes them a fine table 
bird. Saunders declared that 
even the old birds were good 
eating when so treated, but 
the others said only the young 
ones were good eating. 


After climbing about fifteen miles, we got 
up into a long and narrow valley where the 
sage-brush grew along the bed of a little 
arroyo, or dry creek-bed, with an occasional 
small pool of water in its channel. The 
guide said he had seen several old birds in 
the vicinity the fall before while hunting 
deer, and he felt sure we would find some 
coveys in the course of a day or so. We 
pitched camp near where we found a pool 
which gave us enough water for the coffee- 
pot, and after chopping off a few dead pine 
branches we started a fire and fried some 
bacon and “sopped” our bread in the bacon 
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grease, and with a couple of cans of beane 
and plenty of coffee had a meal that cer- 
tainly tasted good after our exertions. 

That afternoon two of us, with Saunders. 
climbed up to a little lake higher up in the 
mountains and brought out a fine mess of 
trout for supper and breakfast. The fish 
rose eagerly to the flies, altho none of them 
were over a pound in weight. Daybreak 
found us cooking our breakfast of fish and 
bacon and fortifying ourselves for the walk- 
ing with several cups of coffee apiece. My 
companions from Los Angeles took the north 
and south sides of the arroyo, with the Aire 
dale sticking to Jim. I ranged up closer to 
the foothills, occasionally searching in 
pockets of sloping ground that led up 
against the mountains. All of a sudden a 
grey bird that seemed to me to be as big ar 
an ostrich burst out of a patch of sage and 
sailed down over the valley. He was about 
twenty-five yards away when he broke cover. 
but green as I was at the game, I knew he 
was an old bird, and tho I drew down on 
him, I did not shoot. 

The other fellows heard me shout, and 
saw the grouse flying across, so they came 
over to where I was, and the Airedale com 
menced nosing and snuffing around. Pretty 
soon he routed out a young grouse almost! 
at Bob’s feet, and he let it get away abou 
thirty yards before firing. At the crack of 
the 16-gauge the bird crumpled, and Jim 
Saunders picked it up. Then two birds rose 
near me, a young one and the old hen, an4 
I dropped the “chick” and let the old bird 
go. Then the Airedale flushed two more 
young birds, and both of these were dropped. 
the farthest one requiring the second barre! 
to bring it down. It was easy shooting, for 
the grouse were tame and rose close to ua. 
and they were bigger than prairie-chickens 
We were shooting No. 4 shot, as at long 
range it needs heavy shot and the center of 
the charge to kill them clean. 

We put up nine birds in this covey, in 
cluding the old ones, and shot four out of 
the seven young birds. There might have 
been two or three more hiding about in the 
sage-brush which we did not raise. All of 
these birds were immediately “drawn” and 
their craws removed. The limit of sage- 
grouse to each hunter is four a day and 
eight a week. We crossed the arroyo-bed 
again and worked over toward a big spread 
of sage-brush that topped a low hill. Here 
the Airedale ran into a covey of grouse and 
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they scattered in all directions. We got five 
young birds out of this bunch, and then quit 
for the day, altho we could easily have made 
our limits with another bird apiece. Return- 
ing to camp, we hung the game up and pre- 
pared for dinner. Jim and one of the boys 
climbed up to the little lake and brought 
back some trout for supper, after our mid- 
day meal, and we had sage-grouse, trout and 
bacon for supper. The meat of the sage- 
grouse is dark, somewhat like the meat of 
the blue grouse, and we all voted it de- 
licious, having no sage flavor whatever. 
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The next morning we took a tramp in 
another direction and found two more 
coveys of sage-grouse. These birds had been 
shot at, apparently, for they were wilder by 
far than the birds we had first found. All 
of us made some misses at long range, and 
the climbing was more difficult than on the 
first day. However, we persevered, and with 
the invaluable help of the scraggy Airedale 
we returned to camp with ten sage-grouse. 
These we hung up, and the next morning 
we mounted the burros and returned to the 
ranch. 


Jim Saunders had one lone shot at a coy. 
ote, but the “gentleman” was “pulling his 
freight” at the time, and Jim’s bullets on} 
cut the dust up behind and in front of him, 
but I would say that he had the scare o/ his 
life at that. For a novelty and a real trea; 
in the way of grouse shooting, the trip was 
one of the most enjoyable I have ever taken. 
and we have all registered a determination 
to repeat it next year, when August Ist rolls 
around and the old sage-grouse lead thei; 
broods down the slopes and side hills of 
Lassen County. 





Hunting 


AVING hunted in several widely diver- 

gent parts of the United States, and 
wishing to spy out some new hunting field, 
I decided to hunt in Old Mexico, and while 
en route visit the Texas Big Bend country. 

About 200 miles west of San Antonio the 
country takes on a semi-arid aspect, and 
many beautiful canyons are encountered, es- 
pecially in crossing the Pecos River. This 
is the highest railway bridge in the world, 
being 328 feet above the bottom of this 
chasm. The railroad running along the Rio 
Grande from Del Rio to Langtry discloses 
some beautiful views of that historic stream, 
into which flows the Devils River, the clear- 
est stream I saw on the whole trip. 

Outfitting at Marathon, Tex., the trip can 
be made to the border, 120 miles by truck, 
in one day. I crossed the river near the 
mouth of the Grand Canyon of the Rio 
Grande, my destination being the Las Polo- 
mas Mountains, almost on the line between 
the states of Coahuila and Chihuahua. In 
passing I wish to state that I have never 
seen a sight as wonderful as this Grand 
Canyon of the Rio Grande. It is not adver- 
tised; is 120 miles from the railroad, and 
the Rio Grande coming from the southwest 
cuts thru a lofty mountain, and for ten miles 
flows thru this stupendous gorge, the walls 
of which stand perpendicular 2,000 feet 
above the water—grand and sublime. 

I longed to explore this wonderful canyon. 
Reluctantly quitting this interesting place, 
outfitting with a month’s provisions, accom- 
panied by one white man who spoke Spanish 
and one Mexican who owned the immense 
ranch on which I planned to hunt, we 
started on the long journey in a rather di- 
lapidated hack. We made a mistake in over- 
loading this vehicle with duffle and dogs, 
which later on almost caused our undoing. 

Crossing the river, we were met by Mexi- 
can river guards, heavily armed, who de- 
manded to see our passports and luggage; 
on the latter they collect customs. Here we 
had to remove everything in the hack and 
display the same to the scrutinizing eyes of 
the guards—Harp, a lion hound, protesting 
with many growls. We had no passports, a 
grave mistake which nearly caused us to be 
turned back across the river; but by paying 
customs and being vouched for by the ac- 
companying Mexican, who knew the guards, 
we got by and were soon on our way. 

Leaving the river, we encountered a semi- 
arid desert region for about fifty miles—and 
bad roads. Sotol, cactus, cat-claw and other 
desert plant-life grew along the way. We 
soon began to see numbers of California 
blue quail, a beautiful game bird, much 
larger than our bob white, his head deco- 
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rated with a gorgeous top-knot, and wno can 
out-heel any small bird I know. His flesh 
is juicy and fine and his vitality is amazing. 
He can live in this desert region, thrive and 
grow fat miles from any water, and carry 
off more No. 6s than any bird I ever shot. 
Away to the southward towers the Las 
Polomas Mountains, and we are now getting 
into the game fields; tracks of coyotes, lobos, 
foxes and deer are now seen in the dusty 
trails. The ever-varying scenery claims our 
interest—a country of vast distances, few 
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solitary and squalid ranches, deep canyons 
and lofty mountains, where live many wild 
beasts of prey—the wary, silent and the grim. 

For ten years revolutionary bands have 
despoiled the lonely ranches of this region. 
The followers of Carranza, Madero, Huerta 
and Villa have in turn ravaged these people 
—carried off their daughters and driven 
away their herds until they are in the most 
abject poverty. They are the poorest people 
I have ever seen. Lard, sugar, coffee, flour, 
table knives and forks are rarely seen unless 
you take them with you. Their guns have 
been buried so often to conceal them from 
marauding bandits that the barrels are pit- 
ted and worthless. I never saw a shotgun 
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in Mexico. The .30-30, the .30-40 and the 
.30 Model 1906 Winchester are the rifles 
mostly seen in that country. 

Arriving now at the foot of the mountains. 
we traveled for about thirty miles thru them, 
our luggage carried on burros, to the rancb. 
En route thru these mountains we never saw 
a house or a human, and shot a number of 
deer, most of them not over fifty to sixty 
yards away, and they were the tamest and 
fattest deer I ever saw. We could have 
killed many more, but were unable to pack 
them to the ranch. The range conditions 
in these mountains were fine. Not a steer 
nor horse had grazed there in many years. 
Gramma grass, wild oats, sotol and many 
other nutritious grasses grew in abundance 

While I did not hunt lions here, the 
Mexican who guided us thru the mountain: 
stated they were numerous, and that no 
horses could be raised in there because of 
the lions. Black bears, mountain sheep and 
Lobo wolves inhabit this wild region. | 
heard many narations of the prowess and 
power of the lion. One lion hunter told of 
two lions killing a four-year-old steer, drag- 
ging him almost a quarter of a mile to cover. 
The lion likes to eat his prey in cover. For 
a short distance, say 100 yards, I do not 
believe there is another animal that can out- 
heel a lion. His wonderful speed in the 
rush is evidenced by his ability to catch deer. 
which are very clever and active animals. 

But the arch destroyer—the grim maraude' 
of these mountains—is the Lobo wolf. He 
stands from 28 to 36 inches high at the 
shoulder and weighs from 80 to 140 pounds. 
He hunts in packs, and no animal can long 
withstand the attack of this felon of the 
wild. While the lion whelps from one to 
three kittens, the Lobo female often brings 
eight to eleven puppies. 

In addition to the game mentioned, there 
is to be found mountain sheep, antelope, wi!d 
pigeons, and many eagles. 

The climate is very fine; no rain ‘ell while 
I was there; the days were clear and «vol 
and the nights frosty and cold. This was in 
January, 1922. Game will keep for morths 
in the arid and clear atmosphere. he 
Mexicans string large pieces of venison on 
ropes and dry them in the sun—no : &- 
Another great advantage in hunting in 
Mexico is that this can be done at a | me 
when, owing to the very cold weather, °° 
much outside business can be carried o in 
the states, viz., January and February. 

I learned much about the country, ¢ “¢ 
and people in the few weeks I was ¢ ‘2 
there, and if I can get three good me: ‘0 
go with me I plan to leave here (Nov 3: 
Okla.) about January Ist to hunt in 
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mooth and February. It may be said that 
it i; dangerous, because of the bandits, to 
try to hunt in that country, but where there 
is not the spice of danger there is not much 
to the hunt. The whole expense of my hunt 
was only about $300, and where the party 
is four men it may be proportionately less. 

[he main requirements for the hunt are 
one light, strong 2%4-inch wagon and four 
vood mules to pull it—and one additional 
mule and saddle for each man. This outfit 
can be hired at the border for about $4 per 
day. Each man will require three army 
blankets, heavy duck clothing, leather put- 
tees, light shoes with rubber soles, one high- 
power rifle, plenty of cartridges, one shotgun 
with the outfit, a good tent, carefully se- 
lected camp equipment and medicine kit. 
Above all things, be sure to have your pass- 
ports, and get them properly vized by the 
Mexican Consul before you ever start there. 
It is no place for weaklings to go, and if a 
man cannot stand to rough it, endure hard- 
ships in order to have the honor and pleas- 
ure of killing varied and perhaps dangerous 
game, he had better not start. Arrange be- 
fore-hand to have a_ well-recommended 
Mexican go along who speaks both English 
ind Spanish, and if possible one who knows 
the intended hunting country well. 
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Range Riding in Arizona 


@ PEAKING of Arizona brings visions of 

the Golden West as in the days of °49, 
when cowboys on rearing broncs shot up 
dog town or slippery gulch, and Apaches 
held scalping parties—vast deserts strewn 
with bones and carcasses of man and beast, 
with vultures hovering above—visions of 
thrills and adventure. 

the love of adventure has taken me to 
many places, as most of the old readers of 
Outdoor Life know from former experiences 
related while 1 was traveling on horseback 
over the Western states, representing the 
nagazine. Every so often I get the wander- 
lust, and the call for adventure comes so 
strong that I pack up and leave for the 
place or places where the call is strongest. 
Last year I spent on a cattle ranch in 
\rizona, fifty miles northwest of Phoenix, at 
the head of Camp and Cave creeks. 

\iter having spent a number of hunting 
seasons in the woods of Washington and on 
’acific Coast, where mountain ridges are 
coved with snow mostly the year around, 

vast forests are so dense that the sun- 
lig never penetrates, and where game runs 
ir’ like sheep and cattle trails, I was in- 
| to be rather cynical about the hunting 
in ve Southwest. 
ather amused me to hear people talk- 
out and preparing to go deer hunting. 
\s n onlooker it seemed to me there was 
as much chance of finding a herd of 
zoing up Fifth Avenue, New York, as 
1 these cactus-covered, sun-baked hills. 
HN y had been going out for a few pet 
s, gila monsters or scorpions I would 
readily agreed that hunting was ex- 
cet and game trails a plenty. 
ere I go farther let me retract all the 
I first thought of Arizona as a hunt- 
i round. While I did not do any big 
g hunting last season, I spent much time 
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range riding with the cowboys. During that 
time I have seen many small fur-bearing ani- 
mals and a number of deer. The deer are 
much smaller than our Northern white-tail, 
weighing about seventy-five or eighty pounds 
each. In closed season they run with the 
cattle, from one to nine in a herd, and do 
not seem to be afraid of the range riders. 

The greatest menace to the cattle and 
sheep men is cats, mountain lions and coy- 
otes, or wolves, as many call them. This 
being a forest reserve, the government has 
paid trappers the year around. Last winter 
two of them were camped on the C-C Cattle 
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Company range, trapping a number of 
wolves, wild cats and two large mountain 
lions. One lion, breaking the trap, escaped, 
but the other was captured and shot. One 
lion became so ravenous as to kill a small 
saddle horse and dragged it down the moun- 
tain to a small ravine. The Range Riders 
found it to be a fresh kill. 

Little Mildred Pike, just entering her twen 
ties, niece of Mr. Cartwright, owner of 
the C-C Cattle Company, traps all winter, 
gathering small fur-bearing animals, includ 
ing many ‘’coons and a few bobcats. The 
’coons she tames and sends to her city 
friends for pets. On one occasion, catching 
a bobcat in a small trap, she clubbed it to 
death, getting near enough to show scratches 
and bites from the beast as spoils of war. 

Outside of this being a very good game 
country, it is very wonderful in the fact that 
it contains many old relics. On most every 
hill and mountain top are old ruins of vil- 
lages; in places even tke old canals are 
visible. The villages are thousands of years 
old, and as far back as the Apaches have 
history they were as we see them now. Some 
are standing with walls to the second story, 
others just the outline of rocks where there 
have been from four to fifty rooms. 

In riding the range I have found many 
large rocks and cliffs with the old Indian 
signs on them, such as deer, goat, sheep and 
snakes and figures indescribable. Even the 
names of some of the places are well in keep- 
ing with the history of this part. Bloody 
Basin, where the cattle and sheep men waged 
a terrible war some years ago; Robbers’ 
Roost, the home of the outlaw in the early 
days, and Skull Mesa, I presume, formed 
the scalping ground of the Apache and many 
such tribes. 

I have often wondered while riding thru 
these hills with the hot sun beating down 
upon me why one should and does come to 
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love this country with its vast deserts and 
cactus-covered, sun-baked hills. I don’t 
think God ever created another more rough, 
rocky and brush-covered area in the world. 
The rocks range from the pebbles in the 
creek beds to mountains several thousands 
of feet high. The ground is nothing but 
rocks and boulders, and it is hard to find 











a spot to make a back yard garden. Every 
bush, cactus and most every tree has some 
kind of a thorn on it. The only argument 
I have with myself for or against it is, 
there’s space—miles of it—and it fascinates 
and holds. The freedom of riding alone 


miles from anyone on top of a mountain 
ridge makes one feel big inside toward man- 




















kind and small in the vastness of it; to fee! 
pity for those who are cooped up in hot city 
blocks, where a real sunrise or sunset is 
never to be seen; pity for all mankind tha 
does not love nature far better than man 
made luxuries. It’s the bigness, the freedom 
and the call of nature—that’s why we lears 
to love it. 





The Tragedy of Sitting Bull 


N the picturesque valley of the Grand 

River, in the west-of-the-Missouri River 
country of South Dakota, on the 17th day 
of September, 1920, at 1 o’clock in the after- 
noon, I stood on the exact spot where Sitting 
Bull fell when he was murdered at day- 
break on the 15th day of December, 1890. 

It was a beautiful autumn day—warm, 
calm and clear—with only a few white 
clouds floating, almost motionless, over the 
historic camping ground of a once turbulent 
tribe of the Sioux. 

The ground clearly corroborated the fact 
that here once stood the log house, the home 
of this remarkable leader among his people. 
Nearby were the neglected graves of the 
seven innocent victims who were shot dur- 
ing the brief, fierce struggle between the 
Indian police and the followers of Sitting 
Bull. This was his home. This was their 
village. 

The 16th—the first day of the hunting 
season—had been “a perfect day” for Ed M. 
Hall, ex-mayor of Aberdeen, Chas. Van 
Dusen of Iowa, and this writer, who were 
the guests of Hon. C. H. Hartung, Corson 
County’s prominent citizen, at his beautiful 
summer home, cne of the most entrancing 
spots in this state, “The Log Cabins,” on 
Oak Creek near McLaughlin. 

Eager to see the famous Indian country, 
we proceeded by auto to the Indian village, 
Bull Head, where several hundred Indians 
for ten days had been holding a conference 
considering serious grievances and claims 
against the government. We saw them 
“adjourn,” break camp and depart for their 
homes. 

At Bull Head, on invitation of Mr. Har- 
tung, Robert High Eagle and Antoine De 
Rockbraine, two of the most prominent Indi- 
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ans on this reservation, college graduates 
and fine gentlemen, joined our expedition, 
together with Thomas, a son of Antoine, a 
young man recently home from France, 
where he distinguished himself for bravery 
in the battles of the Argonne. 

The trail follows the Grand River, which 
we had to ford several times. After travel- 
ing a few miles our guides stopped and told 
us we were then in a fine grouse country, 
but, hunters tho we were, all agreed to con- 
tinue swiftly to our destination. . 

Sitting Bull’s famous camp was located 
about ten miles below the present “village” 
of Bull Head. After carefully viewing the 
place, we selected a spot for our campfire 
and ate our lunch among the big trees on 
the banks of the river whose rippling cur- 
rent, hurrying towards the Missouri, dis- 
turbed the all-pervading silence of the 
Indian-summer day. 

Against the green leaves of the big cotton- 
wood trees stood the gorgeous yellow ash, 
and the brilliant red woodbine was eyery- 
where in great profusion. The masses. of 
autumn flowers and generous foliage of the 
shrubs and brush harmonized beautifully in 
the sunlight with the silent, shimmering sen- 
tinels guarding the seven graves of the 
aborigines. 

Here our Indian friends pictured the 
tragedy enacted in the early, cold, gray 
morning of the winter day thirty years ago. 

The restlessness of all the Dakota Indians 
was giving the government some uneasiness. 
The Messiah “craze” was spreading with the 
approach of winter and famine. In the do- 


main of Sitting Bull there were between 40 
and 500 people, but the resistance of tbr 
chief to the new gospel was weakening wit) 
the growing distress. 

Sitting Bull had been ordered to appea: 
at the Standing Rock Agency—a two days 
journey—which he neglected or refused t 
take. The agent, Major McLaughlin, uni 
versally respected and honored by all the 
Indians, had his own ideas for managing * 
critical situation, delicate and possibly dap 
gerous, but at this stage the military authori 
ties assumed control and proceeded to arrest 
the chief, who had neglected to obey orders 
Buffalo Bill, who was on his way to see his 
old friend and persuade him to go to thr 
Agency, was overtaken by a courier and re 
called to the Standing Rock headquarters 
A strong detachment of Indian police, unde: 
command of Sitting Bull’s enemy, Captair 
Bull Head, was dispatched to make the 8” 
rest and bring him before the authoritie 
A company of soldiers was ordered to ¢& 
tablish itself at a given hour on a hill over 
looking the homes of the Indians with gum 
trained on the cabins and tepees, in read! 
ness to co-operate with the policemen. 

It was a bitter cold night. Before (a! 
break Bull Head and his men gained e¢7 
trance to the big log house, the home of th 
big Medicine Man, and placed him unde: 
arrest, without resistance. But the arivé 
of a big force of policemen had caused «oP 
motion and consternation, and soon [tt 
slumbering, peaceful village was in 4" 
uproar. 

Sitting Bull was to ride one of his »¥” 
horses, standing in a nearby stable. = “¢° 
left the house, Bull Head first, followe * 
Sitting Bull, who was held by Police 1a? 
Red Tomahawk. Outside the door +u!! 

























Head raised and pointed his gun at Sitting 
Bu!!. but hardly had he done so, or while 
in the act of doing so, he was shot and killed 
by Catch-the-Bear, who had just arrived from 
his nearby tepee and who probably mis- 
understood the act of the policeman guard- 
ing his prisoner. Instantly Red Tomahawk, 
who was following and holding the prisoner, 
shot Sitting Bull, putting two fatal bullets 
into his body before he fell. Another police- 
man, John Loneman, instantly killed Catch- 
the-Bear.. The shooting now became promis- 
cuous, including a fusillade from the ma- 
chine guns on the hill. 
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Thus ended the eventful life of one of the 
many great and remarkable men produced 
by the Sioux. 

John Loneman, step-father of High Eagle, 
one of our companions, is still living on the 
reservation. So also is Mary Crawler, the 
only woman who actually participated in the 
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Custer battle. But the last actors in the 
thrilling Indian drama of the Dakota Sioux 
will soon fade away except as they linger in 
song and story to remind us that “here lived 
another race of beings”; that here “the wig- 
wam blaze beamed on the tender and the 
helpless, the council fire glared on the wise 
and daring; here they warred; here curled 
the smoke of peace; here, too, they wor- 
shipped, and from many a dark bosom went 
up a pure prayer to the Great Spirit”—the 
God of the Universe, which in everything 
around him he recognized and acknowledged. 
“And all this has passed away.” 
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Idaho Pheasant Shooting 


NOVEMBER is “pheasant month” in the 
Gem State, and to listen to the consis- 
tent bombardment or cannonading (call it 
what you will) thruout the countryside dur- 
ing the first days of the open season, one 
might think that the pheasant were the only 
game bird extant; in fact, from morning 
until evening, with a short lull at the noon 
hour, the ceaseless slaughter goes on. After 
the first week in November the noise has 
somewhat subsided and the Mongolians re- 
turn to their former habitat. 

This year the author was out gunning on 
November Ist and on several other occasions 
during the first week of the month. Disci- 
ples of Nimrod differ as to the quantity of 
birds this year compared with last. Some 
claim that there are more, while others less. 
Whichever is right, there are, at any rate, 
enough to furnish some excellent shooting 
for both local sportsmen and those who 
come from adjacent states to try their luck. 
Most of the non-resident hunters leave 
Southern Idaho well satisfied with the trip, 
but, of course, there are a few dissatisfied 
ones. 

In hunting pheasants there is one prime 
essential if success is to be one’s goal—that 
essential is a good dog. The kind is of 
little importance just so he can flush the 
birds in either dense or open country. Some 
canines are able to find all the birds in a 
thicket and are helpless in an alfalfa pasture 
or wheat field. Others can cover an amaz- 
ingly large amount of territory capably, and 
yet will pass bird after bird in the willows 
that line the ditches and streams. A pheas- 
ant, particularly a female, is so similar in 
color to the vegetation in which she lives that 
it is almost impossible to see one on the 


ground. A dog will frequently flush them 
from under your feet, so to speak. Once 
hid, the bird remains concealed until raised 
by the dog. 

4 


other remarkable thing about a pheas- 
ant is its rapidity of motion. When winged 
it will do one of two things—run or hide— 
usually the former. I have frequently seen 
4 pheasant outrun and escape from a dog. 
A mere man might as well try to beat Charlie 





Paul Carter 


Paddock in the 100-yard dash as attempt to 
outrun one of these creatures. Even if pur- 
sued, when badly injured they always can 
use their last recourse—concealment. I have 
often knocked down a pheasant only to lose 
him. He hides and will not move unless 
you actually step on him. Even if a bird 
is shot dead and falls in bushy country, find- 
ing it is often the work of fifteen minutes. 
Some hunters may laugh at this statement, 


-but it is very true, as anyone who has tried 


his hand at this bird will admit. 
Personally I consider the pheasant the 
finest table bird there is. It is hardly pos- 
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sible to distinguish a young one from a 
spring chicken. Nuf sed. The drumsticks 
of the pheasant are occasionally tough, es- 
pecially in the older birds, because of the 
continual running. The wings are frequently 
devoid of tenderness also, but the breast is 
as sweet and toothsome as any meat in the 
world. Even those rare people who profess 
a dislike for the wild game relish the 
pheasant. 


The Idaho pheasant lives principally on 
corn, wheat and weed seeds. Occasionally 
they will devour a grasshopper or small bug. 
In the evening when it has become cooler 
they will assemble sometimes in a flock of 
fifteen or twenty to enjoy supper and, as 
someone has cleverly put it, “talk over the 
happenings of the day.” Of course, only the 
females do any talking, and the males are 
as “henpecked” as in the human family. 





Let us hope there are no women readers of 
Outdoor Life. 

The pheasant is one of the most beautiful 
and interesting of birds. He is a real rival 
of the peacock in the gaudiness of his 
plumage—referring to the male, of course. 
The female is a dirty gray in color, and has 
this in her favor when concealment becomes 
necessary: when a hunter is near she cap 
lie as still as any bird, making the dog a 
valuable aid, indeed, in this sport. 

The last time I was out I downed a couple, 
but also walked about ten miles. One often 
walks several miles without even seeing a 
bird and all of a sudden will flush six or 
seven near at hand. These birds have regu- 
lar roosting places, usually in tall, dense 
weeds, in which it is a practical impossi- 
bility to uncover them. 

Only a few years ago there were no pheas- 
ants in Twin Falls County. Now there are 
thousands. This bird appears to be hardy 
and well able to withstand the winters, and 
it multiplies extremely rapidly. Of course, 
in Southern Idaho there are many winters 
where the thermometer descends but a short 
distance below the zero mark, and lasting 
snow is a rarity. So, after all, perhaps our 
winters are not a test of actual hardihood. 
In Iowa and Illinois I have seen bunches of 
quail frozen together, but in the Middle 
West the temperature goes far below zero, 
and is not comparable with the climate in 
the Gem State. 

Not long ago I saw a flock of twelve 
pheasants on the paved highway toward 
Buhl. They had been driven there by the 
steady shooting in the fields farther back 
toward the railroad. By the time I could 
put my gun together and cross the fence 
where the birds were they had galloped half 
a mile, and it was useless to pursue them. 
In open country one can rarely approach 
them, altho I know of one exception: While 
hunting in a pasture I came over a small 
knoll, and there, sitting in plain sight not 
over twenty-five feet distant, was an old male 
pheasant. At first he tried to run, but thea 
flew, and another bird “crossed the great 
divide.” 
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YE BEAR AND LITTLE FISHES! 


HIRAM S. PATTERSON 


HE successful fishing trip is the one that makes good 

talking to your friends when you get home. Fishing 
is like golf that way—the ordinary human being who never 
yets anywhere with the sport becomes a sort of demigod 
when he describes the different situations in technical terms 
that you and I can’t understand. 

At golf you hear, “I had a miserable slice on the third, 
falling right short of the trap and in the rough, which 
seemed to be more of a niblick shot than a mashie, but 
with a short jab mid iron I was out in two and holed in 
three.” Boiling that down it simply means that he isn’t 
too good, but the god of good luck helps him out. 

In fishing, it’s “Yea, | coaxed him along with a Pro- 
fessor over next to the log, but he wouldn’t strike. The 
undercurrent was a bit murky, so I changed over to a 
Royal Coachman, but still he wouldn’t rise. And finally, 
I hated to do it, but I let him have the live bait, and Oh, 
Boy! the next thing I knew I was tugging with a young 
whale on that ole pole. It took me an hour to play him 
out.” The translation of that’s easy. He tried a couple of 
flies in a pool, but the scrub fish wasn’t used to the style 
and didn’t catch on until he threw him a worm. When 
he got him in the palm of his hand he was the conventional 
four-incher. 

“Where'd y’ go?” is the first question that you must 
answer. 

Now, strangely, picking the camping spot is one of the 
most difficult things to determine. You must push out 
somewheres in the great hitherto undiscovered wilds. Any- 
one will acknowledge that it is twice as glorious to get a 
six-ounce minnow twenty miles from civilization as to 
catch an eighteen-inch trout in the village slough. That 
is the modern way of doing things. To find an empty 
pork-and-bean can near a stream is conclusive argument 
against the place. “We can’t stay here,” you say, and 
everyone understands. Convention dictates that we must 
push on where things are wilder and we can get nearer to 
the great outdoors. One really doesn’t get his first sight 
of the great outdoors until both feet are blistered and the 
back is broken. Then the great outdoors breaks in like 
a—like a—oh, well, like most anything except a small can 
of Allen’s Foot Ease. 

Eating while in camp may be classified as an ordeal er 
as a mild necessity. My wits always fail me when the 
food is offered, and I am never tactful in saying the proper 
things. So the last time the beans, flavored with sand, and 
the coffee, cold but delicious, were handed to me, I listened 
to the other co-sufferers. “By George, Fred, but you dia 
a wonderful job on those beans. I have had $6 dinner: 
at the Waldorf-Astoria, and I never tasted anything to beat 
them or that coffee—no sir-ee.” I recommend this as good 
for the occasion, and when you practice it, learn to do it 
with a smile if possible, and a sort of jerk of the head to 
denote finality in the matter. If well done in actual service 
it will oftentimes get you out of washing the dishes. 

Wading up the streams to the better pools is the main 
part of fishing. The better pools are always up-stream; 
but why wade to them rather than walk along the bank I 
don’t know. But it is done that way in the magazine 
illustrations. Closely connected with wading comes the 
incidental part of hanging, balancing and flying from log 
to branch, rod in hand and fish hook in leg. In many spots 
I have put on ear-hanging and body contortion stunts that 
worse men than I have done to the rhythm of slow music 
from the orchestra pits and applause from the audience. 
And all this with the idea that I might push on and on 
until I could sit down on the bank where no man ever sat 
before and look up and read the advertisement, “Use Flim 
Flim Tires; Guaranteed 6,000 Miles.” Never yet have I 
heard a fisherman say a good word for the Flim Flim Tire. 
They show no advertising knack at all. What they fail to 
get is the physcology of the tired fisherman on the opposite 
bank. How much better it would be to say, “Welcome! 
You are the First Man on the Spot, but Before You Leave 
Register Here in the Book; Everyone Does. Best Luck— 
Flim Flim Tires Co.” 

After “Where'd y’ go” is answered, the next question 
that has to be tackled is “What y’ get?” There are two 
general policies to follow in getting around this, according 
to the nature of your adversary. If he is gullible, take 


occasion to cube root the size of your fish and describe 
each successive landing of aforesaid fish in terms of 
Chateau-Thiery and the Marne. But if he is the type who 
appears as tho he believed firmly in the Constitution from 
“We the people” clear down thru “and there shall be 
no liquor in this land,” when he shouts “What y’ get?” 
just answer “Wet to the neck” and let it go at that. 

My main experience with beans has been with those 
serving time behind the best bars of the zoological gardens. 
And these I have studied with some painstaking. I have 
watched them lumber and flounder from one end of the 
cage to the other with no seemingly heavier thought than— 
“411122, 411123, 411124, 411125,” etc. And I have won- 
dered at the uncanny precision with which one foot in the 
circuitous route of each trip hit the identically same spot 
with a nicety that only some 411125 odd practices could 
make possible. 

We of the West spring from the loins of long lines of 
forefathers who bared their breasts to the uncivilized fron- 
tier and told the world to go plumb to. Grandfathers, 
granduncles and the Grand Army spent most of their time 
in shooting bears, coyotes, faro and poker. So perhaps it 
is only natural that we should be more at home with the 
beasts than others. 

But I dunno. 

Times have changed somewhat since grandfather rammed 
the shot down the muzzle and knicked the butt. In the 
meantime we have invented “Stop, Look and Listen,” to 
say nothing of “Safety First.” 

I stood one sunny day on a slippery rock in the midst 
of a stream trying to balance myself long enough so that 
my fly and tackle would get into the water before I did. 
There is a roar and thunder about a mountain stream that 
might well cover up the approach of a galloping regiment 
so that perhaps it is only natural that 1 did not hear the 
arrival of company in the neighborhood. Then, too, I was 
thinking more of love, music and dance than how I would 
personally appear as roast beef for a family of bruins. 
How well I recall with what nonchalance I raised up to 
gather 280 cubic inches of air into my lungs and then, 
turning my head slightly down-stream, changed my mind 
and let my stomach have my Adam’s apple. For there on 
a sandpit stood the main source of information for this 
next paragraph. 

An education gained in a zoo is a little theoretical for 
practical observance of the bear in his native home—“liar,” 
is that the word? I have a quick eye, and one glance— 
only one—told me that here was an animal that never 
cared whether he counted to 411125 or not. He looked 
more as tho he realized with the rest of the world that 
business conditions were bum and that a full stomach came 
before movies and silk stockings. I kind of imagine that 
his diet of berries was becoming a little tiresome, too. His 
feet were not uncannily precise, either, the way I had seen 
bears’ feet before, but, of course, there wasn’t much reason 
why they should be—they had all to themselves anywheres 
between Nor by East to Sou by West to choose from within 
a radius of a mile or so. I can’t describe much more about 
him, but if you were familiar with the stream I could tell 
you where you could find a good fishing pole, and the spot 
from which started a very famous but informal 880-yard 
dash that shattered all existing world records. 

But getting back to the fish before I tack on the perora- 
tion. I have never caught a real fish, and, furthermore, I 
have no hopes along the line. This is well evidenced by 
the fact that in all my experience it never has occurred to 
me to buy a fishing license, for how can the deputy lay 
hands on one when he has no fish. But I am seriously 
contemplating.a hunting license. To meet a bear and have 
in your hand a warrant for his execution might throw a 
little fear into his heart. Got to get fear into his heart 
some way. 

On my last trip, taking into consideration the tire, 
whose gentle soul slipped heavenward just in the midst of 
what the road commissioners termed the “Temporary 
Detour,” the game that was bagged cost a little over $47 
a pound. And yet when each trip ends I am just like you 
and the rest—always consoling myself with “Oh, well, the 
fish are the small part of the trip.” 

Yea, the big part was climbing over those slippery rocks 
and getting the grease out of-that frying pan. 
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A Magazine of the West 


The Folly of Anti-Gun Laws 








all traffic in such articles.” 


of our people in every part of the country. 


game a ehance, 


of reformers for all time.—Editor. 


so doing visited every portion of North America. 


INTRODUCTION BY THE EDITOR 


In the following article Mr. Morris reveals certain essential facts relating to the fallacies of blue-law advocates who propose to legislate 
firearms out of existence, and explains why the impracticable gentlemen who have this object in view increase crime rather than remedy the 
real causes or attack them in any manner—other than declare that “the only way to end crime is to prevent the manufacture of firearms and 


This seems to indicate that, as the reformers cannot lay hands on the real criminals or abate crime in any way thru the agency of the 
law, and as it is evident that the reform element are not familiar with those conditions which increase crime and create criminals, and as 
the makers of firearms are easy to locate, it appears that our impracticable friends are bound to attack only those persons, firms, dealers, 
corporations or manufacturing concerns which make no attempt to hide in dark places—which is characteristic of the criminal class. 

We shall find as we proceed with discussion of this subject that the reformer classes never seek the causes, nor those who commit crime, 
but attack only those objects open to the light of Heaven. 

Mr. Morris is competent to handle every phase of this complicated subject. He has made a special study of the causes of crime, and in 
He has come in contact with every element involved, and is familiar with the sentiment 


Mr. Morris has hunted in every portion of this continent, and is an enthusiastic sportsman and gun crank, the revolver being his favorite 
arm. He claims that hunting with the revolver or pistol is very fascinating, that one carries less weight and that anyone can become fairly 
expert and can bag both large or small game with such arms—and at the same time avoid unnecessary slaughter; in other words, give the 


Mr. Morris advocates the general use of the revolver by sportsmen, and is preparing a bill designed to make it lawful for all reputable 
citizens to carry and use such arms freely, but under conditions that will prevent undesirables from obtaining the necessary permit. The bill 
proposed by Mr. Morris will be national in scope and effect and is well calculated to protect honorable sportsmen against the folly and fury 

















THis article is addressed to the “Knights 
of the Open”—to the honorable sports- 
men of America. In the main, it is intended 
as a warning, aS a means to advise all men 
who use firearms in the realm of sport, and 
for pleasure, that we are confronted by a 
subtle foe; by those who menace our very 
liberties, our age-long right to use firearms. 
We are face to face with a problem, or prob- 
lems, which we cannot easily put aside; we 
must solve them, and upon the sportsmen of 
America devolves the burden and the re- 
sponsibility. It is an obligation we cannot 
shirk, nor may we look to any agency to 
accomplish what must be accomplished, for 
none but public-spirited sportsmen can prop- 
erly deal with these problems and with the 
factions seeking to hamper and annoy us. 
It is these matters the author proposes to 
discuss and present for the consideration of 
hunters and sportsmen generally. 

This article deals with those persons gen- 
erally known as blue-law advocates and their 
avowed purpose to legislate firearms out of 
existence—and finally tie up the entire coun- 
try by making blue laws effective in every 
state in the Union. The blue-law advocates 
proclaim that they will crimp or eradicate 
all manner of amusements now in vogue 
which we have come to look upon as being 
both harmless and beneficial. 

Nor do these freaks of fury and of folly 
make idle boasts. They feel very certain 
indeed that they will succeed. 

Nor do we indulge in the privilege of thus 
warning sportsmen because we may. We are 
not hysterical alarmists. We know the 
gentry who attack and propose to deprive 
us of our liberties. We do not exaggerate 
when we state that the blue-law advocates 
are well on their way to success. They have 
already commenced action by introducing a 
bill in the United States Senate designed to 
prohibit the manufacture of revolvers and 
pistols—a forerunner of final action to the 
end that all firearms be included. 

_ New and drastic anti-firearm laws have 
deen passed in several states, and more re- 
cently the reformers were reinforced by the 
legal fraternity, as the American Bar Asso- 
ciation in convention went on record as 
advocating the enactment of a national law 
lesiened to prohibit the manufacture of fire- 


arins other than for the military and the 
police. In addition, notable persons whose 
Statements carry weight arise in different 


parts of the country and declare that “the 
iy way to end crime is to prevent the 
manufacture and sale of firearms.” While 
voice mere personal opinion, at the 
Same time they appeal to those persons whe 
as hold the same view—the vast army of 
our so-called good citizens, whose minds run 
in .ow gear as concerns those matters with 
which they are not familiar. They are the 








Henry Morris 


Traveler, sportsman, writer, sociologist, ex- 
plorer, miner, collector of and 
authority on firearms 


force which sustains the blue-law cranks. 
Then follows numerous publications, great 
newspapers like the Chicago Tribune, blessed 
with editorial writers who can only see one 
side of the problem; persons wholly in- 
experienced and unfamiliar with firearms, or 
with the real causes which create criminals 
and increase crime. Naturally the moral 
support of the publicists goes a long ways 
toward persuading the cranks that they will 
succeed in eliminating firearms. 

We must bear in mind that not only those 
persons who were active in obtaining the 
success of prohibition, but all persons con- 
nected with various reform organizations, 
other than those devoted to prohibition, also 
seek to deprive us of the right to possess 
and use firearms. 

Every anti-this-that-and-the-other is in con- 
spiracy or combination, pledged to bend all 
their powers to secure the passage of a 
national law to prohibit the manufacture of 
revolvers and pistols. 

If the blue-law advocates succeed in pass- 
ing anti-gun laws, what will be the status of 
those citizens who use firearms in the pur- 
suit of sport and pleasure? 

May we not say that we will yractically 
be bound hand and foot. As we are law- 
abiding, reputable citizens, we shall mostly 
comply with the Jaw. Those who refuse, and 
who persist in using firearms as freely as 
ever, will become criminals. 

We anticipate that many will say, “It can- 
not be done.” Before the Volstead Act was 
passed millions held that “It could not be 
done.” We know better now. We know 
also that illicit traffic in rum has increased 
reprobation and crime four-fold, but this has 
nothing to de with the fact that the reform- 
ers won against all the powers of “King 
Booze.” 

The main thing, then, is that we realize 
that the foe is powerful and relentless. In 
fighting the devil, sin, vice and crime, the 
reformers play no favorites. The good citi- 
zen is equally as bad as the very worst. 

In face of the fact that the reformers de- 
feated the forces of King Booze and per- 
suaded Congress to pass the Volstead Act, 
are we so blind we cannot realize that the 
reformers can brush us aside as tho we did 
not exist—and why? 

We are totally unprepared to resist them. 
The few hunting clubs scattered thruout the 
country can do nothing whatever to prevent 
the foe from winning. They can send up 
a howl of protest—and that is all. 


During the season of 1921 5,000,000 law- 
abiding hunters took out licenses! Think 
of that—5,000,000! What irresistible power 
5,000,000 good citizens possess! If 5,000,000 
men desire the rights they are reasonably 
entitled to, and make known the fact in no 
uncertain terms that they propose to obtain 
them, can we not expect that those rights 
shall be granted? 

But the pity of it: As matters stand we 
are mere ciphers—the zero “O” mark of in- 
significance. We are as nothing compared 
to the handful of cranks who proceed with 
system and effect. 

Nor does 5,000,000 cover the number 
which compose our brethren; 15,000,000 is 
nearer the mark, for the ratio is two to one. 
That is, for every hunter who takes out a 
license there are two who do not. In this 
way we estimate that no less than 15,000,000 
law-abiding citizens own shotgun or rifle. 
Of these the larger number are farmers, 
ranchmen and the like—men this nation so 
largely depends upon. 

Next we must add about 4,000,000 who 
possess revolvers or pistols. The two com- 
bined make a vast army—a mob unorgan- 
ized; a mob disorganized—if the reformers 
succeed. 

Why then deceive ourself with the fond 
delusion that the reformers cannot and will 
not carry out their plan? They will cer- 
tainly succeed unless effectively checkmated. 

Therefore it is essential and necessary that 
we awake and prevent this invasion of our 
liberties. It is essential that we study the 
common enemy and familiarize ourselves 
with their characteristics; with the methods 
they employ; how they evade the facts and 
deceive the public; also the dupes who sup- 
port them. In short, we must know how to 
deal with them and how to checkmate their 
activities and expose their duplicities. 

Indifference on our part is precisely what 
the reformers desire. They can then ac- 
complish their purpose without interference. 

Then, too, the crooks and disciples of vio- 
lence will be jubilant. If the blue-law 
cranks are successful in legislating firearms 
out of existence, the public will be more and 
more at the mercy of hold-ups and profes- 
sional gunmen, for the crooks are well aware 
_ only the law-abiding comply with the 
aw. 

Hence the necessity that we understand 
the element which comprises the self- 
appointed custodians of our morals and our 
very lives. 

The Impracticables 


To serve the purpose of this article we 
shall hereafter use the term “the impractica- 
bles” as designating those persons generally 
referred to as reformers, vice crusaders, law 
enforcers, Anti-Saloon League, blue-law ad- 
vocates, and any and all persons and any 
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and all organizations assuming the right to 
tell us how we may live—and the right to 
deprive us of those privileges which have 
ever been lawful and proper. 

The term “impracticables” aptly applies 
to the blue-law cranks. They are imprac- 


ticable, illogical, illusive, inefficient, in- 
effective—parasites after a fashion. 
They are visionary theoretical zealots, 


crystal globe gazers, moved only by the 
vagaries of twisted opinion. Yet they are 
able to make it appear that whatever they 
propose is both practical and proper. 

These combinations constitute the secret 
of their influence. Above all else, however, 
lies the fact that the dupes do not make 
independent investigations and ascertain the 
facts—the realities. As long as the dupes 
are in the dark the “impracticables” have 
an advantage. 

By employing an array of words which 
carry the suggestion that the laws as pro- 
posed by them are well calculated to eradi- 
cate the evils they profess to attack, the 
“impracticables” succeed in obtaining neces- 
sary funds. 

We cannot blame the dupes over much, 
for the cranks are subtle hypocrites and give 
expression to sentiment that appeals to those 
who do not know the facts. Practicable re- 
formers might move the world—provided 
they advocated laws applicable only to the 
criminal and the vicious—to real criminals 
and vice lords. 

Unfortunately the laws advocated and pro- 
posed by the “impracticables” affect only 
the law-abiding as a restraining influence. 
The vicious and the criminal care nothing 
for laws promulgated by reformers. They 
do not fear the law nor the consequences. 

The reason why the measures pruposed by 
the “impracticables” are ineffective is due 
to the fact that they deprive millions of law- 
abiding citizens of just rights. Anti-gun 
laws will directly affect millions of reputable 
citizens. They will consider such laws a 
direct invasion of a perfect legal or just 


right. Hence they will refuse to conform 
with such law. Naturally criminals will be 
created, crime increased, and the crooks 
elated. 


When the Volstead act went into effect 
the prohibitionists proudly announced that 
the country would be bone-dry in six 
months. They now modify the statement by 
saying they have extended the period fifteen 
years. 

“Bone-dry!” And there are, possibly, 
300,000 persons, including several thousand 
police and governmental employes, engaged 
in so-called illicit liquor traffic. 

For this reason we have referred to the 
“impracticables” as being “crystal globe 
gazers.” We, too, have a crystal bowl gazer, 
and one of exceptional merit. Our necro- 
mancing friend frankly admits that his 
statements concerning future events are 
predicated on revelations as obtained from 
the crystal sphere. Our visionary, or teller 
of dreams, is none other than the great 
Sirdar Rama Setti, one of the Swamic of 
India, mystic de-luxe. He assures us that 
two years hence the dismal tenure of pro- 
hibition shall end and the reformers dis- 
appear. No doubt the Sirdar had American 
sportsmen in mind when he prophesized that 
the cranks would be defeated. Which means 
that it is up to American sportsmen to carry 
out the prediction. 

How Abate Crime? 

How shall we plan to abate crime and 
checkmate the “impracticables”? We stand 
for .law and order, but we are opposed to 
the enactment of laws which unjustly de- 
prive us of what constitutes a perfect legal 
right. 

The enforcement 


“impracticables” and 


oficials who are paid big salaries by the 
Federal Government assure the public that 
those evils formerly ascribed to booze are 
not nearly. as bad as they were, and in like 
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manner they claim that all crime is to end 
when anti-firearm laws are in effect. 

As we believe to the contrary, and as dis- 
aster has always followed every prohibitory 
law sponsored by the “impracticables,” by 
the same token we venture to predict that 
a national anti-gun law will double crime 
in this country. 

Reference to conditions as the result of 
the application or misapplication of pro- 
hibition laws finds place in this article for 
the purpose of showing that the evils at- 
tacked by the “impracticables” increase. 
This fact is self-evident to all men except 
the zealots who provide the professional 
spell-binders with money. Paid reformers 
are aware that crime and vice and official 
corruption has increased, but they are paid 
to deny this fact. 

This being true, we reasonably expect 
crime to increase when anti-gun laws go 
into effect. It is an unusual paradox, this 
fact, that laws intended to lessen crime are 
the cause of the increase of the evil. As 
indicated, this is due to the fact that ivory- 
domed zealots and impracticable law makers 
fail to perceive that such laws (many laws) 
deprive millions of reputable citizens ef both 
just and constitutional rights, and when such 
rights are invaded it is inevitable that the 
millions thus affected will do that which 
constitutes an infraction of such laws— 
hence crime is created and increased in this 
manner. 

We know what acts constitute what may 
be termed a “real criminal act.” On the 
other hand, we know that our law makers 
and the “impracticables” actually convert 
that which is perfectly right and proper—as 
an act—into what is, under the Jaw, a crime. 
But definitions as to what is criminal, and 
that which becomes a criminal act, as manu- 
factured by our law makers, cannot be 
covered or illustrated in this article. 

We merely’ propose to show that firearms 
are not responsible for crime, and that the 
complete elimination of such arms would not 
decrease crime in any way. On the contrary, 
the eradication of firearms as proposed by 
the “impracticables” and the American Bar 
Association will naturally tend to increase 
crime two-fold. 

In this connection the writer takes the 
liberty of quoting Kenneth L. Roberts, erst- 
while sociologist and brilliant writer. In 
Saturday Evening Post, under date of Aug. 
12, 1922, in his article, “Canada Bars the 
Gates,” Mr. Roberts writes: 

There are two general methods of meeting an 
emergency; one is the right method, and the 
other is the wrong method. This fact is appar- 
ent to any grown ee whose mental age is 
over 11 years— * one who does not fall 
under the head of— * * *  high- grade im- 
beciles cursed with emotional instability, and 
x gratifies his own desires without regard 
for right or wrong— * and if he likes 
the wrong method, it becomes RIGHT method 
for him, 

This psycho-analysis of those persons who 
are ruled by self-conceived opinion is with- 
out a flaw. It fits the average “impractica- 
ble” perfectly, and it is well to bear in mind 
this indisputable fact: that we are dealing 
with opinionated persons, those who depend 
on opinion rather than the facts, and such 
persons are a menace, for thev place more 
reliance in the approved visienary than 
they do in realities. This class believed pro- 
hibition would eliminate crime and vice, and 
they believe that all crime is to cease when 
firearms disappear. 

While it is true that there is a right 
method and a wrong method in handling any 
problem that affects society, the fact re- 
mains that many persons who are considered 
intelligent are not always capable of decid- 
ing which method is right or wrong. The 
average “impracticable,” and his dupes as 
well, while nominally intelligent, imagine 
they are right when they decide that anti- 
gun laws will end crime. From our point 
of view we believe they are mistaken—and 
can prove it. 








Crime and Immigration 


Our problems differ materially from those 
which engage the minds of statesmen and 
law makers of other countries. This jg 
largely due to the fact that unrestricted jm. 


migration has flooded the country with 
millions of unassimilated undesirables from 
Europe. In this manner we admitted ap 
army of embryo criminals. Such creatures 
and their progeny comprise, probably 85 per 
cent of the vicious class, who commit murder 
and engage in criminal acts of every kind, 

In their native lands these undesirables 
are held in restraint. They fear the law in 
the countries from whence they came. As 
a rule the Code Napoleon applies to all 
criminal cases and the accused are com. 
pelled to prove they are innocent. The 
“Code” does not admit the practices which 
debauch the law in this country. Long be. 
fore they came to these shores the unde. 
sirables of Europe were advised that they 
could commit crime unchecked when they 
reached America. Once here they soon re. 
alized that our criminal laws, as compared 
with the laws of their native lands, were no 
laws at all, and these creatures refuse to re- 
spect a law which fails to make them tell 
the truth or punish crime. 

It is scarcely necessary to add that laws 
which force admission of the truth from a 
guilty criminal will not find favor with the 
legal class of this country. They are not 
interested in decreasing crime, but are in- 
terested in more Jaw and more business. 

We have accepted the criminals of Europe 
—not those who have criminal records when 
known, but the class which develop into 
criminals soon after they arrive in America. 
As a consequence we are compelled to spend 
about $5,000,000,000 annually to police the 
country and in abortive attempt to punisb 
those arrested and convicted of crime. 

In four years or less we spend more than 
was wasted during the Great War—when the 
national debt was increased twenty billion. 
Instead of being able to apply two and a 
half billion yearly for the purpose of reduc: 
ing our enormous national debt, we divert 
this sum into the maw of the law. 

The “impracticables” are not concerned 
with this phase of the problem. They are 
trying their hardest to increase the burden. 
The “impracticables” avoid those matters 
which appear difficult. They desire some- 
thing easy—stopping a boxing show or pre: 
venting a display of guns in shop windows. 

The “impracticables” contend that, “as 
revolvers are the tools of the criminal, the 
only way to prevent him from committing 
crime is to pass a law prohibiting the manu- 
facture of such arms—then all crime will 
end.” Wompoo, bunk and tommyrot! A 
wild dream such as only “impracticables” 
are capable of dreaming. 

Mr. Roberts very aptly designates the 
tribe when he says: “One who does not 
fall under the head of a high-grade imbecile 
cursed with emotional instability, and grati- 
fies his own desires without regard for right 
or wrong, and if they like the wrong method, 
it becomes the right method for them.” 

Not only must we prevent the reformers 
from carrying out their avowed purpose, but 
we must safeguard our future for all time, 
and see to it that we are protected by a 
national law of our own creation, a law that 
shall be effective, legal, in every state in 
the Union. 

To this end the author will soon be in 
position to submit the draft of a bill which 
contemplates a law that will make it po% 
sible for all reputable citizens to qualify ¢ 
carry firearms as a means of self-defense, t0 
use in sport and as an aid in making crime 
dangerous for criminals. 

In the end we shall apply practical mea* 
ures to abate crime and vice. We shall <i& 
close the real causes of crime. We ="all 
expose the viceregents of vice and the {ull 
of the “impracticables.” 
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Old Sol and the Angler 


664 LD SOL” is a great aid to the observ- 
ing angler, and likewise a hindrance 
to the unobserving one. Keep him in the 
correct position—a thing easily accomplished 
and your sport a-stream is greater, your 
catch correspondingly larger. The writer 
learned to use the sun to good advantage 
last season, during the low-water period, 
when trout were shy, and purposes to record 
here some of his “findings.” 

Much has been written concerning the 
keen vision of the inhabitants of our streams, 
not, however, from the fishes’ point of view; 
altho men have, from submerged positions, 
observed the different effects of objects on 
the vision. Their findings may be correct— 
I do not care to discuss that—but one thing 
is certain—they were not looking thru the 
eyes of a fish under water. Whether we can 
judge the vision of trout from experiments 
made with human eyes is a question of con- 
siderable merit; however, it does not con- 
cern the subject of this article. Of this 
much I am positive: fish cannot look directly 
into the sun and see objects above the sur- 
face of the water any more than we can see 
into the water when the light is wrong. 
Articles, however small, are readily seen by 
them when presented under the surface, such 
as a fly fished very wet, no matter from what 
direction the light comes. 

Place “Old Sol” at your back and ap- 
proach the stream, you will find that a trout 
lying in plain view, even in shallow water, 
will take no notice of your presence. Move 
quickly, thrash your arms around, go thru 
any contortion you wish in making the ex- 
periment and you find him mighty hard to 
frighten. Now reverse the matter, approach 
him from the opposite side and you will find 
things considerably changed. The trout dis- 
appears instantly at the first hint of your 
presence. No matter, you could not have 
seen him had he held his position, for the 
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WHEN OLD SOL SMILES 


sun was directly in front of you, throwing a 
strong light upon the surface of the water, 
making it impossible for you to see beneath 
the surface, while conditions were exactly 
to the fish’s liking. The lower the sun in 
the heavens the more thoroly the fact is 
demonstrated. 


The writer has tested out his theories long 
enough to be convinced that he has hold of 
the right end of the problem at least. For 
instance, let a bird fly along the sunward 
shore of the stream, its shadow, as a matter 
of course, falling parallel to its flight and 
showing in the stream. The trout will lie 
undisturbed, altho undoubtedly it saw the 
shadow. Let the bird circle and fly back 
on the opposite side of the fish, and you will 
see him scurry for cover. He saw the bird 
and saw it plainly. 

One day last season I had the pleasure of 
fishing a good trout stream in the company 
of a master fly fisherman. Having on hip- 
boots I could not always cover pools from 
the proper side. At one particularly fine 
pool the water was too deep for my boots, 
so I took to the bank and fished with the 
sun shining from directly across the stream. 
I knew the place to contain good trout, so 
used every care to make no movement that 
might alarm them. I managed to hook and 
land a fine specimen, but in so doing ex- 
posed myself to the view of the others. One 
fish was all I got. Of course, had I waited 
a while they might have recovered from the 
scare, but the other angler was coming, and 
upon his approach I withdrew to a point of 
vantage and watched the old veteran cover 
the pool with his flies. The water lapping 
at the top of his waist-high waders, and 
with the sun at his back, mind you, he took 
five good trout from that pool and lost a 
great fish after having fought it all over the 
water. From my side of the stream the pool 
was fishless, owing to no other cause than 
that of the wrong position of the sun. It 
is handy, indeed, to have conditions such 
that the trout cannot see the angler, but can 
readily see the lures. Try it, brother, and 
catch more fish. Upon your next trip notice 
the kingfisher, from which side of the stream 
does he fish? 
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FRONT OF KENNECOTT GLACIER AS SEEN FROM McCARTHY, ALASKA 
the background is Regal Mountain, at the head of Regal Glacier, crossed by the Colorado Museum party, including 
Harry James and John A. McGuire, in 1918. Photo by J. P. Hubrick 
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HE birds have their nests and the foxes 

their holes, but this fox chose to roost 
in a bird’s nest among the high branches of 
a tree. Whether this is a peculiar species 
of fox I leave my readers to judge. The 
point is, I have the fox to prove the story, 
and, as the members of my party will attest, 
I shot it in a tree at the height of about 
thirty feet from the ground. 

In the latter part of November last year a 
party of us were hunting ducks along the 
Mohave River near the little desert town of 
Oro Grande, Calif. A little before sunrise 
we drew ourselves away from our most com- 
fortable campfire—for it is cold on the 
desert 4,000 feet above sea level on a No- 
vember morning, even in sunny California— 
and stole our way in the dusk toward a 
spring-fed pond 500 yards back from the 
river. 

After making our bag here, of several blue 
bills, we started off down the river toward 
another promising pond. The party followed 
the bank, but I, thinking the possibilities 
greater of getting a few cottontails, walked 
inland a short distance thru a woodland. 
Before I had gone far my eye caught the 
sight of a large nest of twigs in a tree thirty 
feet above the ground. Over one edge of the 
nest hung the end of a bushy tail, and out 
the opposite end I saw thru the twigs the 
outline of a pointed nose. I knew it was 
game. It was my first hunt for years, so I 
aimed just back of the pointed nose and 
fired. 

The report of my gun started up some 
ducks out of range of my comrades’ guns, 
but their perturbation was alleviated when 
I called to them excitedly that I had shot a 
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A Tree Fox 


Ralph Cyril Holmes 











AND HIS FOX 





raccoon. With the caution of my fellows to 
beware of vicious bites from wounded ani. 
mals, I climbed the tree. When I came in 
reach of the tail I gave it a quick jerk. To 
our amazement, instead of a chunky, heayy 
racoon, down came the long, slim body of 
a gray fox with a thud to the ground. We 
examined the nest. It apparently had long 
since been abandoned by some large bird— 
perhaps a hawk. The fox had been hiding 
there. Now the question arose, how did it 
get up to this height? Why was it there, 
and why did it not jump and run when ijt 
detected my approach? We examined the 
tree. There were two large trunks; one was 
perpendicular; the other was inclined at an 
angle with the ground of about 60 degrees— 
but surely a good steep grade for motor 
power with so little traction as we find in 
the short, blunt nails of a fox. However, it 
is possible that under the stress of necessity 
for making an escape the fox could have 
run up the inclined trunk to a height above 
the nest, and by crossing over the limbs get 
to the other trunk and into the nest. Its 
motive for so doing we guessed was because 
of pursuit by coyotes; and its reason for 
remaining there was that it thought its 
chances were better to escape my notice 
than to jump, only to meet with more coy- 
otes. But alas for Mr. Fox, in the absence 
of knowledge that the hunter had spent his 
boyhood days in a country of rabbits and 
squirrels, and in order to get sufficient game 
to prove the trip profitable, had to draw his 
chances from ground and tree alike. 
Luckily for us, we have the skin; other- 
wise we would still be laboring to convince 
dubious friends that it was Honestly a fox. 
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HONKERS! 


Martin K. Bovey. 
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The whistle of the northwest blast 


That drives the swirling snow right thru your blind; 


The whisper of the guide, “Mark South! 
Five geese a-headed straight our way.” 


Then cautiously you peer out thru the reeds 


To see the flock with slow, strong beat of wings 
Bucking the gale which makes them fly so low 


Over the black, rough waters of the bay. 


“Whook, goosie!” calls old Jim in coaxing tone, 


And hopes your stool will join in the cry. 


“W hook!” comes the answer from the wily five, 
And “whook,” your caller’s begging them to light. 


Your hand steals out and closes on your gun; 
You hide your face so that the flock can’t see, 
As with set wings they circle ’round behind 
And then swing out above your honking stool. 


Again they swing and coast straight for your blind, 
Then throw their feet out front and check their speed. 


“Out on ’em now,” says Jim, and up you rise 
To fire first your left and then your right. 


Two heads snap back, and Heaven seems to drop, 
As on their breasts they strike, and geysers rise— 
Then fall—to show two “honkers” on their backs 


Kicking their legs at the departing three. 
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The Passing of “Gusty Ben 


Martin K. Bovey 


DAY filled with hard work and almost constant excite- 
ment was drawing to a close. Half an hqur more and 
the July sun, already nearing the horizon, would sink behind 
the jungle of spruce which clothed the west bank of the river. 
At the end of Twin Falls Portage we carefully lowered 
the canoe and dropped our packs with a thud. I slowly 
straightened up from the double-bent position brought on 
by my struggle with the heavy load. The others did likewise. 
We looked about us. 

“No better camp site this side of Racehorse Rapids,” was 
Joe’s declaration. 

The day had indeed been laborious. For thirty miles the 
Big Bear had foamed and thundered northward in one con- 
tinuous series of rapids and cascades. Fortunately we had 
in each case unloaded our duffle before attempting the chute. 

We threw up the tent and tossed in a few soft balsam 
boughs. As a cook, Joe was a genius. The speed with which 
he turned out a meal was nothing short of marvelous, and 
so as usual his sonorous, “Come and get it,” sounded from 
the fire just as we finished spreading the blankets. 

With dishes washed and stowed away, we squatted near 
the fire for the evening smoke. Before us, across the stream, 
the last glow of sunset was fading out. The spire-like tops 
of the spruce, sharply silhouetted a moment before, were 
gradually blending one with another as the twilight deepened. 

For several moments we smoked our pipes in contented 
silence. It was Joe who broke in upon our dreams. 

“There’s the wreck of a canoe hangin’ on a big rock just 
below camp. Seen it when I went down to fetch some water.” 

“Badly busted?” queried “White Water” Ike, whose un- 
rivaled skill in shooting rapids had won for him this title 
thruout the Athabasca country. 

“Smashed t’ hell.” 

“Wonder what happened to the men,” speculated Jack. 

“Maybe they got out, maybe not,” ventured Ike in a tone 
of unusual seriousness. “Anyhow, it puts me in mind of a 
nasty fuss I was in once on th’ Otter Tail.” 

Knowing our cue, we settled back in expectant silence. 
The old-timer drew an ember from the fire, relit his pipe 
and leaned against a convenient log. 

a * ” * s 


I'd spent th’ winter trappin’ near th’ headwaters of th’ 
Otter Tail with a partner by name of Ben Hurne, “Gusty 
ye calls him, ’cuz he could talk the west wind out of 
a job. 

We'd had purty fair luck that winter, and soon ’s th’ ice 
went out we run down to Fort O’Brien, *bout six days below 
our cabin. 

Well, sir, as I was sayin’, ’twas spring and th’ jamboree 
was goin’ strong. After sellin’ our catch to th’ Hudson Bay, 
we joined th’ boys who was well nigh tearin’ th’ old town 
apart. For ’bout a week we raised all manner o’ hell, and 
then I begun to figur’ ’twas “bout time me and Ben was 
hittin’ th’ home trail. 

I ain’t much stuck on pro’bition myself, but when it 
comes to consumin’ liquor, why Gusty makes me look like a 
two-year-old kid. He’s jest naturally married to th’ stuff, 
and’t took all manner of arguin’ before I could get him to 
quit th’ Fort. But finally we was off, with a canoe load of 
supplies to last us till we made our fall trip in just before 
freeze-up. 

Well, sir, th’ Otter Tail ain’t so full of fast water as is 
this here stream, but with th’ spring flood we found her 
plenty hard to buck. By th’ end of th’ third day we’d done 
round sixty mile, and that night we camped "bout a hundred 
yards above Big Rock Falls, 

Th’ man who named her Big Rock Falls sure done th’ 
job up proper. Th’ shores is high and rocky with a real 
narrow channel. All th’ water thunders thru "bout a mile a 
minute and piles up on a big rock on th’ west bank, right 
where th’ river takes a sharp bend easter’d. Ain’t no man 
a white nor Injun, could take a boat thru Big Rock 

alls. 

*Twas purty nigh dark when we landed, so we jest un- 
loaded th’ tent and what grub we needed for supper, figurin’ 
on throwin’ out th’ rest of th’ outfit after chow. “Gusty Ben” 
allowed he’d set up th’ tent, and went off to cut some poles. 


I was steppin’ right smart gettin’ somethin’ to eat—so never 
missed him till th’ grub was ready. Then I seen he was still 
gone. Don’t gen’ally take thirty minutes to cut three tent 
poles, so I yells out askin’ what’s holdin’ him in th’ timber. 

*Bout two minutes later “Gusty” comes reelin’ into th’ 
open so drunk he could hardly make headway, and holdin’ 
a “dead soldier” in one hand. 

“Where in hell did ye get that?” says I, pointin’ to th’ 
bottle, all th’ while knowin’ full well he’d smuggled it along 
from th’ Fort. 

“Get what?” roars “Gusty.” 

“That liquor,” says I, sweet and cool. 
a preacher.” 

“Who’s drun-n-k?” he bellows, loud enough to be heard 
ten miles. “Aint never been more so-o-ber ’n m’ life.” 

At that I jest bust out and laughs. Come mighty near 
to bein’ me last laugh, too. 

“T’'ll show yu if I’m drun-n-k, you —— ——,” he shrieks, 
callin’ me by his pet nickname. 

Away he staggers down to the river, with me standin’ 
there wond’rin’ what’s to come next. When I’d got thru 
wond’rin’ ’twas too late to do anything. Quick as a bob cat 
he’d climbed into th’ canoe and was afloat. 

There was “Gusty,” dead drunk, with th’ canoe load of 
grub and stuff, and there was Big Rock Falls jest below. 

“Show yu whose drunk, damn yu,” he yells. “I'll paddle 
this scow ‘cross th’ river standin’ on th’ gunwales, 
jest to show yu who’s drunk.” 

There was nothin’ I could do, for he was too close onto 
th’ head of th’ falls for me to swim out an’ bring him in. 
And anyhow’t jest seemed like I was tied hand and foot. 
Couldn’t make a move nor even yell, but jest stood there like 
an old stump watchin’ things. 

Can’t reason out how “Gusty” managed to stand on them 
gunwales s’ long, but he was right out in the middle and 
not more ’n fifty yards above the falls when I seen him stag- 
ger and go overboard. Then up he come, paddle grabbed 
tight in one hand, and floundered about "til he caught hold 
of th’ canoe that was still right side up. Then he tried to 
climb in, but she turned over on him. 

By this time “Gusty” was pretty sober from the icy water 
and wise to what was goin’ on. Still hangin’ to the canoe 
with one hand, he started working toward shore, and yelled 
for me to help him. That brought me to, and I ran down 
th’ bank and out onto th’ rocks by th’ head of th’ falls. 

Th’ fast current had caught the canoe and spun her head 
down stream. Then with a hair-raisin’ cry from “Gusty,” 
still clingin’ to the stern, it shot down th’ first drop and 
was buried in th’ big wave at th’ head of th’ white water. 
A sack holdin’ our blankets went bobbin’ past, and I couldn’t 
see nothin’ more ’cept once ’r twice part of th’ canoe on top 
of a wave, for ’twas well nigh dark. I listened, but couldn’t 
hear nothin’ fer the roarin’ of the water, so I run down ‘long 
the shore hopin’ to find him hangin’ on a rock. Jest on the 
bend, wedged ’tween two rocks, I seen him, but when I 
scrambled down "tweren’t nothin’ but the old blanket sack. 

Below the falls I hunted, but didn’t see a thing, so I 
swum acrost and looked all up and down th’ other bank. 
On a sharp point of rock stickin’ out in the river was th’ 
remains of th’ canoe smashed beyond all hopes of fixin’. But 
“Gusty” weren’t to be found, tho I spent half the night 
searchin’ and callin’. There was a big whirlpool in a deep 
place at the bottom of th’ rapids, and ’t must have been 
there that his body got sucked down. 

*Twas a cold, rainy dawn that broke next mornin’ and 
found me bunched up near th’ smoky fire. “Gusty” was 
gone. More searchin’ in daylight proved it. Two days’ 
grub, a cook outfit, a tent, some blankets, an ax and three 
wet matches was what was left. Sixty miles to a shack; no 
trails, and too many rapids fer a raft. “Twas sure a pretty 
fuss. 


“You’re drunk as 
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Ike again applied the ember to his pipe, which had gone 
dead during his story, and stretched himself with an air of 
ficality. 

“How the devil did you manage to get out?” asked Jack, 
breathlessly. 

“Hiked,” replied the old-timer with a yawn. 
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MIXED QUERIES 
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As you have hunted in the Far North, I 
wish you would tell me the difference be- 
tween caribou and reindeer. I have often 
heard that reindeer are merely domesticated 
caribou, but as I have heard this statement 
contradicted, I now appeal to the authority 
of our land on such things. Thank you.— 
S. W. Samuelson, California. 

Answer.—To a certain extent, reindeer are 
domesticated caribou, but that domestication 
dates so far back into history that we have 
no record of when it began. Caribou that 
have only recently been domesticated would 
not be called reindeer. Caribou are our 
present wild animals, or those which have 
lately become tame. Reindeer are animals 
that have been domesticated for hundreds of 
years.— Editor. 


If an antelope or other wild protected ani- 
mal runs into my corral or other enclosure, 
or gets caught by me while swimming across 
my lake, can I hold that animal captive as 
my property?—S. E. Stone, Nevada. 

Answer.—Many people have done the very 
things you mention, and, in the popular ver- 
nacular, have “gotten away with it.” It is 
a common belief that animals so caught 
automatically change ownership. A state 
game warden not many years ago actually 
paid a man $50 for a wild mountain sheep 
which he found in his enclosure. The man 
captured the animal and thought he ought 
to have pay for his trouble. Wild animals 
so caught have been sold or transferred to 
zoological and private parks. This is all 
wrong and unlawful. A man has no more 
right to hold such animals in his possession 
than he would have to go out on their range 
and kill them—during the closed season.— 
Editor. 


I am surprised that Outdoor Life allows 
the wholesale killing of rabbits on big or- 
ganized drives, without a protest. While I 
am an Eastern man, living where rabbits are 
considered a valuable game asset, and may, 
therefore, not have the proper viewpoint, yet 
it does seem to me that the killing of thous- 
ands of rabbits at one time (am I not right 
as to numbers?) savors more of slaughter- 
house methods than of sportsmanship.— 
C. E. Duncan, Minnesota. 

Answer.—Most of the rabbits secured on 
such drives are jacks, which are considered 
a pest in the Western states. You are right 
as to the numbers of rabbits killed on such 
drives; 3,000 were killed on one drive west 
of Spokane, Wash., last fall in which 125 
hunters participated. About six tons of 
meat was secured on that drive, which was 
distributed to the poor, as is always the cus- 
tom. Knowing Mr. Jackrabbit as we do, 
we are not yet ready to give him a favorable 
sentence.—Editor. 


If you could give me any particulars on 
the following I would appreciate it. I am 
a boy 17 years eld, at present employed in a 
drug store. It seems I can never hold a job 
that has inside work to do, especially day 
after day, until it seems to drive me mad. 
It has always been my idea of life to get out 
in “God’s out-of-doors,” to just live there 
forever, to get away from business and 
worries where men barter for silver and gold. 
I have had three years of high schooling; 
was raised in Northwestern Illinois and 
know and love it more than ever because I 
am away from it now. I have one habit— 
smoking. Have no use for girls, and am in 
perfect health. I would like to get in with 
some sportsman whose life is in the open all 
the year round. Am 5 feet 8 inches tall, 
weigh 148 pounds, not fat, just built solid. 





Have no parents, so please don’t tell me my 
place is at home. My motto is “look before 
you leap,” and I have found it a very good 
one. I don’t know whether you can give me 
any information on this subject or not, but 
I thought you might have some correspon- 
dence with someone who may need the serv- 
ices of a boy like me. If you have anyone 
in mind I would be grateful if you would 
forward this letter or write to them, inquir- 
ing if I could obtain a place such as I have 
mentioned here. I have discovered that 
there are a great many temptations for a 
young man without someone to guide him. 
This is my predicament and I want to get 
away from it all, and will go to extremes to 
get away if necessary—Windle G. Brooks, 
Waco, Tex. 

Answer.—Outdoor Life receives many let- 
ters every year such as the above. While 
we are able to place many such young men 
in good positions, yet we can’t fill all of 
them, so shall be glad to hear from sports- 
man friends who desire the services of good 
young men who are inclined towards work 
in the outdoors. We believe that we owe 
such young men as the above a certain obli- 
gation, and when such a one makes a direct 
appeal, it is worth listening to. There is 
the highest grade of timber to be found in 
certain of our unfortunate youths, who, un- 
der likable and proper environment, would 
climb to enviable heights. When we look 
back over our nation’s history we can readily 
realize that the poor boy of today is the in- 
dustrial captain of tomorrow.—Editor. 


As you have killed several mountain lions, 
and probably trailed some that you were 
unable to bag, I would like for you to settle 
an argument here relative to a phase of the 
mountain lion’s habits. Jim B— says that 
a mountain lion always eats at least a part 
of its kill, while I maintain that a lion often 
kills a deer that it does not even touch after 
the animal is dead.—F. B. Wernecke, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Answer.—You would win if you had 
backed your statements with a wager, as 
lions often kill deer and leave them un- 
touched. What is more, they do not always 
return to feed on the kill. Bobcats also do 
the same. We have found a yearling deer 
(nearly full grown) that had been killed 
by bobcats and left intact. The animal was 
only killed about a day before, the throat 
being badly clawed before the jugular was 
finally severed. The animals (or one of 
them) had jumped on the deer’s back and 
clawed upward on the neck—most likely 
while the animal was standing or on the run 
—until it fell exhausted from loss of blood. 
We mention this incident apart from the 
lion phase to show that even the little bob- 
cat, weighing on the average around 20 or 25 
pounds, can kill a nearly full-grown deer— 
something that has been contradicted.— 
Editor. 


Will you please tell me the difference be- 
tween a field glass and binoculars? What 
is the best make? What power is best? 
How about individual focusing eye-pieces?— 
R. S. Peters, Chula Vista, Wash. 

Answer.—A field glass has a series of 
lenses, one after the other, while binoculars 
contain prismatic lenses that reflect the 
light. Binoculars show only one circle to 
the eye, the field glasses two. Binoculars 
are much more superior than field glasses. 
The best make of binoculars (for we believe 
you would not consider field glasses in the 
present instance) is a pretty hard matter to 
determine. Select your glasses from those 
advertised in Outdoor Life and you will not 


get “stung.” We use an eight-power binocu. 
lars and like it best for hunting. The indi. 
vidual arrangement is all right providing 
that you expect to use the glasses yourself 


mostly, exclusive of others. Once you have 
the individual eye-pieces properly focused 
to your eye, it is rather difficult to focus 
them again to someone else’s eye. In otlier 
words, if you have a partner in the hills or 
elsewhere who wishes to share the use of 
these binoculars with you, the individual 
focusing arrangement is not as good as the 
twin focusing arrangement, which, of course, 
is instantly focused.—Editor. 


May I ask in what light the federal 
authorities would view the raising of full. 
blooded domesticated wild mallard ducks for 
the purpose of selling them to duck clubs 
as decoys? As the selling of these ducks 
naturally would involve their being trans- 
ported from one state to another, | am won. 
dering if this would be allowed according 
to law.—Duck Breeder, Memphis, Tenn. 

Answer.—Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1235— 
Game Laws for 1921—Regulation 8, page 70, 
covers your inquiry. This regulation, as you 
may note, and to quote Dr. Nelson, the Bio- 
logical Survey secretary, provides for the 
raising of migratory waterfowl under per- 
mit for propagating purposes. In the ad- 
ministration of the Jaw the Bureau has held 
that birds sold and acquired for propagat- 
ing purposes may be used as decoys. Migra- 
tory waterfowl raised in domestication under 
proper federal and state permits may be 
transported under the federal law from one 
state to another provided the boxes or crates 
containing them are marked in accordance 
with the regulations to show the nature of 
the contents, etc.; but no birds can be 
transported from one state to another con- 
trary to the laws of the state from or into 
which they are shipped. There is, therefore, 
no objection to holders of federal propagat- 
ing permits selling for decoy purposes full- 
blooded wild mallard ducks raised in do- 
mestication, provided state laws are com- 
plied with. Write Chief, Bureau of Bio- 
logical Survey, Washington, D. C., for 
Farmers’ Bulletin mentioned above.—Editor. 


I wonder if you can give me some infor- 
mation on the difference between bison and 
buffalo? The question arises from the fol- 
lowing: In reading “Thirty-one Years on 
the Plains and in the Mountains,” by Capt. 
Wm. F. Drannan, the author, speaking of a 
stampede of bison, says: “Had I only known 
the nature of bison, which I learned after- 
ward were not so vicious as buffalo, I could 
have turned to the right or left and they 
would have passed on. . . .” Capt. Dran- 
nan was adopted, when a boy, by Kit Carson, 
and developed into quite a trapper and later 
a scout for the Government. While de- 
cidedly lacking in education, his story of 
the early days of “Denver City,” Santa fe, 
Taos, etc., is very interesting. 

I have enjoyed Outdoor Life for years, 
and while I am in the “saying it witb 
flowers” business for a few minutes, let me 
add my appreciation of the articles which 
Chauncey Thomas used to write and the 
occasional article he now writes for your 
magazine, and also my sincere appreciation 
of El Comancho (I often wonder who £! 
Comancho is).—J. F. Jones, Denver, Colo. 

Answer.—Buffalo is a general term 4p: 
plied to any one of several species of wild 
bovines inhabiting various countries of (i¢ 
globe, including the bison of America. 
However, the name buffalo is more correct’) 
applied to the animals of the Far East than 
to the bison. The word bison is more s)* 
cific in its meaning as it refers only to ‘ 
wild animals of this continent. 

El Comancho is W. S. Phillips, an « 
time hunter, fisherman, trapper, West 
pioneer and literateur, as he is the aul! 
of several books.—Editor. 
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THE LITTLE GAME OF “SLOUGH” 


EDWARD CROZER 


HREE of us started on one of the most promising shoot- 

ing trips it has ever been my good fortune to enjoy. 
Our host, one of the most generous and genial men I have 
ever known, had bought an old “shack” surrounded by a large 
acreage, in Alabama, and by adding a couple of wings to 
the “shack” had made a house, not pretty from a woman’s 
point of view, nor a success from an architect’s, but com- 
fortable in every way—luxurious, I might say, from a sports- 
man’s viewpoint. 

The two wings running off from either side of the house 
looked very much like rows of box stalls, and on the door 
to each room our host had tacked a large nickel-plated num- 
ber, which made it easy in one way to remember our respec- 
tive quarters. Between each two rooms there was a bath, 
and in each bedroom there was a large wood stove—and you 
know how that fat wood burns down South. 

“Wash,” one of the best cooks in the South, had charge 
of the kitchen, and “Dock” helped wait on the table, kept 
the big fire going in the library (four books comprised the 
library, all written and presented by John Fox, Jr.), started 
fires in the stoves in the bedrooms in the morning before we 
got up, smoking the strongest pipe during the operation I 
have ever smelt, and assisted generally with our comforts. 

What more could men possibly want, and can’t you see 
us all set for the best shooting—quail and wild turkey—that 
the South has to offer! Guns all unpacked, clothes spread 
around—in fact, orders given for the whole of the next day, 
where we were going to shoot and how we were going to 
divide up—when a telegram arrived from the very good wife 
of our host, saying she had decided to join us, and would 
arrive the next afternoon. 

Our host opened the message and without comment 
handed it to us; and I tell you for a moment the bad news 
took hold. 

Someone had to say something, and somehow I screwed 
up enough courage to say, “Old boy, that is splendid.” 
“Splendid hell!” said our host. “That ruins everything; it 
means two outfits, and one of us will have to shoot with her 
all day, and whoever does is lucky if his head is not blown 
off, for she knows nothing about the game. I had it all fixed 
so we three could go in one wagon, with the pick of the 
dogs; one man stay out each covey and two shoot; but the 
‘goose is cooked’ now, and we will have to try and make the 
best of it!” 

The atmosphere in the library that evening was very much 
as you find it when one of the favorite members of the family 
has just died, and after several plans had been offered, it was 
easy to see we did not consider the pleasure of our hostess 
entirely. There was one hope; our host was in a very serious 
mood and had offered no suggestions. We were to have 
walked over to the kennels, but nobody seemed to want to do 
anything but “set and think,” as they say down there. 

Just as we were about to go to bed our host said, “Boys, 
I tell you what we will do; we will take the best outfit the 
place offers in the morning and shoot everything we can see 
to shoot, have one good morning and then come back and 
meet the wife.” 

I think it is a fine thing to have nice women about, and 
there is no question but their association keeps men from 
getting too rough and careless, and too comfortable; and our 
expected hostess had a lot of good sense; but after that 
morning, behind some of the best pointers I had ever shot 
over, I wished the lady in question had decided on any course 
rather than the one which brought us together under such 
wonderful conditions for men alone. 

I really think she thought we were very glad to see her, 
and she was very enthusiastic, as it was her first visit to the 
shooting grounds. She knew the dogs must be wonderful 
and the horses “just pets,” and she wanted to see everything 
right away, but our host told her she must wait until the 
morning, as the men had not had time to get everything in 
shape, and she might be disappointed. They did not take 
the same interest in the South, and he had not found things 
the way he wanted them when he had arrived, and the dogs 

ere not all they should be. 
_ Just before dinner I was surprised to see “Dock” walk 
1 my room with some drinks on a tray, followed almost im- 


mediately by our host, who said, “Now, don’t you fellows say 
anything about the shooting we had this morning, or the 
dogs, or how many birds we killed. If you have to say any- 
thing mention that the dogs were soft and we did not have 
much luck. I have a plan for the morning which I think 
may work out.” So we had our drink, added a necktie to 
our toilet, which we considered a great compliment to our 
hostess, and went in for dinner. 

We had killed fifty-eight quail that morning and had our 
mouths all set for some for dinner. Our hostess asked for 
some the first breath, but our host said she would have to 
wait until tomorrow and see if we did not have a little better 
luck. 

I was glad when dinner was finished; I was glad when 
it came time to go to bed, as everything seemed under a 
strain. I hate to try and fool people, and when I am asked 
a direct question I must tell the truth or keep quiet, and I 
came pretty near getting in a jam on several occasions. 

We had breakfast together in the morning and our hostess 
seemed very anxious to get out. At the suggestion of our 
host she had decided to shoot alone, and shortly after break- 
fast the worst-looking shooting wagon I have ever seen drove 
up to the door. Two old dogs were in the crate and a dirty- 
looking darky was driving. It was a sin, and I could hardly 
keep from saying so, but our host said, “Now, dear, you go 
ahead with the wagon, and we will ride some ponies and take 
the other two dogs.” 

All the little negroes on the place were down the road 
calling to the driver of the wagon, “Hello, Daddy,” or “Hello, 
Papa,” and our hostess had something pleasant to say to 
them in answer; they seemed to amuse her very much. 

We never knew just how the mistake occurred, but just 
as our hostess was going out one gate in front of the house, 
in the other came the finest shooting outfit I have ever laid 
my eyes on—a beautifully-equipped shooting wagon with 
seven superb pointers in the crate. The driver and dog 
handler were in the smartest livery, white coats and white 
hats; every bit of the metal on the harness shone like gold, 
the wagon all newly painted and upholstered. Back of the 
wagon a boy was riding one horse and leading a second one 
for the dog handler; he was also in white. It was really a 
lovely sight. 

The other wagon, in which was our hostess, had come to 
a stop, I suppose by command, and our hostess was standing 
that she might take in the situation more fully, and the little 
darkies were all standing around with nothing but the whites 
of their eyes showing. It was a tense moment, and I knew 
the balloon was about to go up. 

Slowly the wagon with our hostess turned and came head- 
ing back towards the house. I looked at my host, who said, 
“Stay here; we must carry this off as a joke.” I had to stay, 
of course, but I did not see where the joke was coming in. 

I stepped down to help our hostess from the wagon, but 
my assistance was ignored, and I could see she was fairly 
trembling with rage as she stepped to the ground. She did 
not speak, and we dared not, yet I shall never forget the look 
she gave us each in turn. 

After looking our shooting outfit over carefully our hostess 
walked up on the porch and turning, said to us, “I could 
have understood your wanting to be rid of me that you might 
get off by yourselves for a good day’s shoot and not be 
bothered by a woman, but I will not be associated with such 
immorality. All those poor little children calling to Jesse 
as ‘Father’ and ‘Daddy’; and when I said, ‘Jesse, I did not 
know you were married,’ he said, ‘No Mam, I isn’t married— 
I never found it necessary down hyre.” The whole tone of 
the place is horrible.” 

When our host returned from leaving the wife at the train 
I could not resist the temptation to ask him if he had en- 
joyed a pleasant ride. “Well,” he said, “I convinced her 
that the shooting wagon part was a joke, and that we were 
going to meet her in the field and divide up the dogs, etc., 
but she said if I wanted to live in a community where wives 
were not necessary, I could live without her.” 

We were not as cheerful as we might have been that 
evening, but we took our ties off again and discussed some 
great plans for the next day. 
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Will be glad to hear from you if you like this department, and glad to have your kicks if you don’t.—El Comancho. 
Mn 
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ID you ever watch a colony of ants 

doing a job of home moving? Each 
one carries one long, white egg and devotes 
his entire time and energy to getting that 
egg from the previous location to the new 
home, usually a place within a radius of 
fifty feet or so of the original quarters. 

It is nevertheless a strenuous job for the 
ants, and there is always much hurry and 
hustle in evidence; a long line of the egg 
carriers will be all moving in the same di- 
rection along a well-marked trail, each one 
independent of the others, but all moving 
more or less in unison at about the same 
pace to accomplish the desired end of trans- 
ferring the old home and belongings to the 
new location. 

Occasionally some weak sister gets into 
trouble and falls by the wayside, egg and 
all, and then mighty effort is centered there 
in rescue operations, for that egg is precious 
and must be taken care of and carried on 
with the rest at any price. 

Usually some returning worker, going 
back empty-handed, finds the one in difficulty 
beside the trail and turns to and helps to 
get him back in line and started on his way 
with his burden in proper manner again. 

Occasionally some carrier gets panicky in 
the face of accident and loses his egg 
burden, only to run wildly in circles hunting 
for it again, sometimes finding it, often 
losing it entirely, and thus leaving it to its 
fate beside the trail for some fellow worker 
to salvage if he finds it. 

Many times these victims of accident are 
not found at all, and perish beside the high- 
way, sacrifices to circumstances that nature 
charges to profit and loss. 

Sometimes a carrier gets lost and wanders 
entirely away from the moving column, bur- 
den and all, and never does get back; but 
mostly the column carries on in a well- 
regulated, orderly, hard-working manner that 
moves the whole colony successfully from 
the old location to the new. 

I have watched this operation on numerous 
occasions, and I can never help comparing 
it to the Old West and its prairie schooner 








Prairie Schooner Days 


period of settlement, when long lines of 
white-topped wagons came up over the east- 
ern horizon and moved slowly westward un- 
til they went “hull down” below the west 
rim of the world. 

How like a string of these industrious ants 
they seemed! 

In 1852 a line of these wagons moved up 
the Platte Valley from the Missouri River, 
clear across to the Pacific Coast. 

They came up one trail from Omaha, up 
another from St. Louis, which joined another 
from St. Joe, and these were joined by an- 
other from Kansas City, and all of these 
came together with the one from Omaha 
about where Grand Island is now; then the 
whole grand column moved west, one fork, 
or branch, moving up the South Platte at 
the forks and spreading into endless nothing 
as Colorado absorbed the individual mem- 
bers. 

The main stem moved up the North Platte 
and on over the main range of the Rockies, 
then dividing northeast of Salt Lake, one 
branch keeping on west on the north side 
of the big lake across Nevada and finally 
down to the California valleys west of the 
Sierra Nevadas, where it vanished completely 
and its members were absorbed by the land, 
for this was the westward migratory move- 
ment over the old California or Overland 
Trail. 

The north fork of the column continued 
northwest thru Southern Idaho along Snake 
River to where Burnt River comes in near 
the present town of Pendleton; then it 
angled northwest thru the Grande Ronde, 
the Baker City country, the Blue Mountains, 
and finally down along the Columbia to the 
coast; this was the old Oregon Trail. 

There were several minor branches to this 
main line, one of them working north into 
the Alder Gulch and Virginia City country 
of Montana, but these were side issues only. 

In 1852 this entire line from the Missouri 
River to the Pacific Ocean was one long line 
of slow-traveling, white-topped wagons strug- 
gling west over those sun-baked, bitter alkali 
miles, just for the world like a column of 
ants. 

During that year there were thousands of 
people striving to reach new homes at many 
objective points all over the West, and all 
of them used some one or another of these 
overland routes. 

Some followed the Santa Fe Trail, some 
the northern route up the Platte, but thev 
all moved west by covered wagons drawn 
by slow oxen or by horse teams to gain new 
homes in the then really Wild West. 

Cholera broke out along the old Overland 
Trail that year and wiped out whole camps 
in a night; nobody knows how many people 
died along that weary route that year of the 
terrible black plague; but it is a fact that 
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new-made graves filled many camping places, 
so there was no room left for the living to 
camp there, and new camping places had to 
be found. 

Thousands of these graves were trampled 
flat and entirely obliterated in later years 
by the hoofs of buffalo and of the cattle that 
came after them; many were dug open and 
the poor remains scattered by coyotes and 
wolves. These are facts that seem not to 
have been dwelt on to great extent by 
writers who tell of the early tides of migra- 
tion across the continent, yet it is all fact— 
gruesome, heart-breaking, black fact that to. 
day serves only to illustrate the will and the 
pluck that has carried the white man on in 
the face of obstacles that obliterate other 
breeds. 

I did not see this particular phaze of the 
West, but I have talked with many men and 
women who went thru it all and were part 
of it, and I got the story all first-hand from 
gray-haired men and women who were stil) 
young, but who had mostly forgotten how to 
smile. 

You, brother, who are of today, know 
nothing of what toll the old, raw West took 
from those who opened the country, so you 
could scurry across it in a Pullman car with 
a push button at your elbow. 

I know part, but not all of it, for many 
there were who broke trail ahead of me; | 
saw some of it in the rough, but much of it 
was subdued before I reached it, so I saw 
only the latter end of some of the grea 
things like this migration along the old trails 
—saw only enough to know: what it musi 
have been at full tide. 

I traveled many miles with a “bull team’ 
in the old days over trails exactly like the 
big Overland and Oregon trails except for 
length. 

I went without water over desert miles 
when the dust choked cattle and driver alike 
and when we carried rations of firewood, 
one for each camp, and had to make that do 
because there was no other fuel to be had 
at any price. 

Could you take a block of wood six inchet 
long and six by six inches square and make 
it furnish all the fire needed to cook a meal 
for four men? 
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We had to de it or go hungry; I do not: 


ecollect that we missed a meal either! 

I traveled many other miles across grass- 
land, well watered, alive with game and as 
leasant a country as any man ever gazed 
it. These journeys were made with covered 
wagons drawn by horses, or by mules, and 
were so easy that we looked on them in the 
light of holiday frolics, albeit they lasted for 
weeks and covered hundreds of aimless, 
wandering miles across land as empty as the 
sky, and waiting only for the plow to turn 
up the gold that lay just under the sod— 
gold that is still flowing from that same 
ground today, after fifty years of production, 
in the grain and stock that comes each year 
to the enrichment of the owners. 


When I saw that country first, any par- 
ticular mile square of it could have been 
owned by any American citizen thru the 
simple process of filing his claim, living on 
the land five years and “proving up” on his 
homestead to receive his government deed. 

The trouble was that there were hundreds 
of thousands of these square miles on all 
sides, and each one was as good as its 
neighbor; therefore why bother with any of 
them? Pouff! 

Land? Nay, nay! Hunting was good; 
the streams were full of fish to be had for 
the taking; berries, chokecherries, wild 
plums, wild grapes and most anything else 
one needed was at hand. Why worry about 
land that you had to plow and to live on to 
own? That tied you up; you couldn’t drive 
x ride straight out over the horizon in any 
direction that pleased your fancy if you 
owned land! 

All the land, miles and miles of it, was 
as much mine as it was anybody’s, and not 
a fence anywhere to bar the way! 

Why take up land? Not me! Adventure 
lay just over the horizon, tantalizing, calling, 
beckoning—calling always to youth—and I 
was young then. 

I hurried on, up and down and across the 
map, miles and years to end, weaving a 
tangled trail, sometimes catching sight of 
adventure, sometimes even catching up with 
her. 


Oh man, the tingle and surge of those 
days! Never have I regretted that I did not 
take up one of those beautiful miles and 
call it my own land. How prosaic that 
would have been! How uninteresting! I 
know men who did take up land; they grew 
rich, but they also stagnated while doing it, 
and they lived in the sphere and scope of 
petty old women and died long before their 
time after a hard life that lacked all the 
lurid lights that adventure casts. 


I look back over this venturesome trail of 
mine where it weaves its vagrant course 
across the years from ocean to ocean and 
from the tropics to the still, dead cold of 
the brooding North, and I smile and am con- 
tent, for “I have seen it all once, much of 
it twice, and some of it three times,” and I 

ve no regrets—no heartaches—no, “if I 

| it to do over I’d do it different,” feeling 
h as many of my friends have told me 
y feel that they would do. 


was of the covered wagon or prairie 
ooner period, but I did not stop there. 
aS a spectator who sat for years on the 
ops and watched the long line go by; 
-free, merry, with no more responsibility 
a migratory bird, I came and went as 
illed, nor asked favor of any man nor 
permission. 
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Brother, I lived then, believe me; I lived 
out under the sun, to the full limit of red- 
blooded youth, and must certainly have been 
a favorite of the gods, for, as I look back 
now, I can see myself as I was then, living 
for today as today came, gambling with fate 
and singing as I went, and always winning— 
always. 

In the language of today, “I don’t see how 
I got away with it!” But I did—and I have 
no regrets. 


The caravans of white-topped wagons that 
started into the West during the late °40s 
never ceased until some time in the later 
90s, and, I have no doubt, have continued 
even up to this day as local institutions, or 
possibly they have’ changed over from 
“prairie schooner” covered wagon to modern 
flivver; as to this I cannot say, but I know 
that the last of the great body of government 
land which could be had for the taking, and 
which a man could settle on and take his 
living out of as he went, was taken up dur- 
ing the "90s, thus finishing and rounding out 
the covered-wagon or prairie-schooner period 


of the Old West. 


With the settlement of the wild, open land 
that had always been an open, free range, 
the game began to go, for settlement meant 
fencing, breaking the soil, destroying range, 
cover and breeding grounds, and no animal 
or bird species in all the world can stand 
against that sort of change, for it strikes at 
the foundation of species by disturbing the 
breeding stock, and the eggs and very young, 
denying the protection necessary for the 
preservation of the following generations. 


It was that cause, much more than close 
hunting, that brought on a sudden scarcity 
of game in the opening of the nineteen hun- 
dreds. 

Just at this time the automobile began to 
force good road building in the West, and 
every year has given a greater impulse to 
this movement. 

At first it seemed a good thing, for it 
made the world smaller just as the telephone 
had made it smaller by bridging amazing 
distances. 


Undoubtedly good roads do mean much 
for humanity, but undoubtedly also they 
mean extinction for many species of wild 
things, because they give the game hog his 
chance to operate on a big scale. 

Not long ago I knew of a fine valley that 
ran ten miles one way by two miles the 
other on the West coast; it had been stocked 
for twenty years with Chinese pheasants, 
Hungarian partridges and bob-white quail, 
all of which game had thrived and multi- 
plied under the care and personal protection 
given by the owners, who allowed no hunt- 
ing except by a few friends; native blue 
quail of both the valley and mountain varie- 
ties were common, and the ruffed grouse 
was an occasional bag for any gun. 


The old owners died off, their heirs in- 
herited the land, and these, with visions of 
easy living, flivvers of their own and winters 
spent in California, leased the land to Japa- 
nese tenants. 

Then came the open season, first following 
the changed conditions; I was there and shot 
over the land for one day; I had to be care- 
ful not to hit a hunter when I shot at a 
rising bird, and the next day there were no 
birds to rise! 

In one day that valley was cleaned to the 
floor by a swarm of hunters who came and 
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went with flivvers, shooting over a mile 
square, then shifting to the next by machine, 
until they had covered ten times as much 
ground as would have been possible under 
the old conditions of team travel over in- 
different roads. 


Armed with pump guns and backed by 
dogs, these men, in a perfectly legal manner, 
so far as law was concerned, simply went 
over the country like a big vacuum cleaner 
and killed everything right and left until 
there was nothing left to shoot at; what they 
did not kill outright they wounded and did 
not follow up, but left the hurt things to 
creep away and die in the days following. 


I know this, for I found twenty-odd dead 
birds in the open fields that I tramped over 
in the six or seven days following the open- 
ing of the season, days as barren as a desert, 
for all that valley had been swept clean in 
one day’s shooting—an appalling object les- 
son surely, and one clearly pointing to the 
capacity for destruction that is given one 
man by the combination of flivver, good 
roads, pump guns, dogs and open season. 


Brother, it has cleaned the country to the 
bone wherever the automobile can go, and 
that means that it has cleaned it of every 
living thing not protected by stringent laws, 
and the poacher has already begun on even 
these. 


There is only one remedy, and that must 
come now, today, not next year, thru organ- 
ized work of sportsmen’s associations that 
will demand and enforce the following 
things: No hunting or fishing by automobile 
parties; no using of hunting dogs of any 
kind at any time or any place; the very 
shortest of open seasons and the limit of bag 
to not more than a pair a day of any species 
to any one gun. 


If that is not done, you can say goodby 
to nearly every species of game bird in the 
United States within ten years. I warn you, 
and I know. 


It seems very drastic—and it is—but it is 
a heroic effort to save the wild things from 
extinction, for they are fighting a losing fight 
with their backs to the wall, and if we do 
not come up with reinforcements for them 
as above, they are done, and done very soon. 


All this has been brought about by good 
roads and machine transportation, and it 
must be met by intelligent comprehension 
and counter move. 


In the old days of the prairie schooner 
men traveled slowly, nor covered much 
ground in a day, and the land was wild and 
open home for the wild things; today the 
land is one vast farm; the prairie schooner 
is made in Detroit and can be followed 
across lots by the stink it leaves in the clean 
air. The game has gone with the old white- 
topped schooner, and modern methods and 
laggard laws are vacuum-cleaning the rem- 
nants of it. 

If you don’t want a barren world, brother, 
you must act with the usual American speed 
and determination demanded by emergency. 
I’ve told you why and what must be done, 
no matter what we'd like to do. Will you 
do it? I hope so. 

I’ve watched the prairie schooner pass; 
must I attend the vanishing of the wildlings, 
too? 

There will not be time to voice a second 
warning before the wild things are gone. 
Act now! 
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Mr. Smith, our angling editor, will gladly answer any questions possible on the subject, and is at all times glad and willing to lend his aid to 


the cause of the truest and highest ideas in angling sportsmanship, to which this department is devoted. 


Correspondents who desire to reply by mail 





will please enclose a two-cent stamp. 








The Dry-Fly in America 


THE angler cannot help being impressed 

with the fact that there is little infor- 
mation obtainable upon such a subject as 
that at the head of this paper. Usually we 
read, “Use a tapered or double-tapered line 
in dry-fly fishing,” with few reasons therefor 
and little information regarding the subject 
of line-making. Now, the construction of a 
good enameled line, especially of the tapered 
variety, is something of a task, representing 
weeks of careful manipulation and a fine 
understanding of silks and dressings; conse- 
quently such a line is bound to be more ex- 
pensive than a “twisted thread.” It shall be 
my purpose in this chapter to tell you some- 
thing of the building of a line and the whys 
and wherefores of the tapered line in dry-fly 
fishing, as well as add perhaps some hints 
regarding how to care for the same. It is a 
“large order” and I must get busy at once, 
saving as many words as possible. 

There is no question today as to material 
—silk certainly; no other thread lends itself 
to the peculiar needs of the dry-fly fisher- 
man. Indeed I do not know that one might 
not say that silk is the best universal ma- 
terial for fishing lines, if perhaps we except 
salt-water angling. It is strong, light and, 
properly dressed, water-repelling and, receiv- 
ing a modicum of care and consideration, 
lasting. I have both dressed and undressed 
lines that I have used for years, and today 
they apparently are as good as ever, but they 
have received the utmost care—that is the 
secret. When I hear a bait-caster say that 
he never uses his line for more than one 
day, I grin to myself and say nothing of 
those I have used for two seasons and more; 
by the same token, when a fly-fisherman as- 
serts that an enameled line cannot be used 
for more than one season I grin again, say- 
ing nothing of one good line I have used for 
(shall I confess it?) ten years, and it still 
is as good as ever. Of course, the latter line 
has been cleaned and re-dressed again and 
again, and I paid a large sum for it in the 
first place. Yes, it is double tapered. 

The advantages of the enameled line over 
the undressed silk are too patent to need 
enumeration here. In_ fly-casting—all fly- 
casting, whether wet or dry—the line must 
not snarl or tangle. It must be elastic in 
order to cast well, but it must possess suf- 
ficient rigidity to enable the fisherman to 
handle large loops of it without fear of its 
snarling. That the smooth, finished enameled 
line casts the light flies in a more natural 
manner than the undressed or oiled silk can, 
goes without saying. I am emphasizing this 
here simply because a recent correspondent 
asked if there was any good reason why the 
regular silk bait-casting line might not be 
used for fly-fishing—something one would 
think no one would ask. I have used the 


regular silk line for fly-fishing, finding my- 
self without the enameled, and I have caught 
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THE DRY-FLY MAN’S LINES—PART I. 
O. W. Smith 


fish, too; but the task was something to try 
one’s soul, and the casts were not with skill 
and attractivity. A little thought on the 
part of the angler will prove to him that he 
should keep one line, an enameled, for all 
fly-fishing. In the matter of dry-fly he 
should go a step further if possible, and 
secure a tapered at least, if not a double 
tapered; but more of that later on in this 
paper, when we take up the real dry-fly line 
as such. 

Perhaps few anglers realize how much 
time is expended in making a modern 
enameled fishing line of high quality, how 
much of care and skill enters into its manu- 
facture. In order to produce an article that 
will sell at a moderate price the maker has 
been under the necessity of employing in- 
ferior materials and slighting the manufac- 
ture. It is extremely doubtful if there is a 
better dressing for a so-called “enameled 
line” than pure boiled oil, tho in order to 
produce a line quickly some makers coat 
with preparations containing a large amount 
of shellac or varnish, which in time breaks, 
cracks and peels off. Again the oil is not 
forced into the fibers of the silk, the coating 
is on the outside, and we have a sticky line 
that soon peels. The reader understands 
that if this dressing, whatever it is, breaks, 
water enters, and the line becomes too heavy 
for floating fly work, soon rots and is there- 
fore utterly worthless. 

As I said a moment ago, experience has 
proven that the very best dressing for a dry- 
fly line is pure boiled oil, some makers using 
what is known as “double boiled” and what 
Halford refers to as “Hawksley’s Line Dress- 
ing Oil.” The line, made of the very best 
long fiber silk procurable, is immersed in a 
vessel of this oil and then placed in the re- 
ceiver of an air pump and the air exhausted. 
The drawing out of the air forces the oil 
into every fiber of the line, which is thoroly 
saturated as cannot be accomplished save 
under an air-pump. Taken from the re- 
ceiver, the line is drawn thru the fingers, to 
remove all superfluous oil, then wound on a 
frame and subjected to a temperature of 
some 150 degrees Fahrenheit for something 
like ten hours. After being removed from 
the air chamber, and when cold, it is rubbed 
down by hand with fine glass paper, care 
being exercised that the fibers of the silk 
are not abraded. After all irregularities are 
removed, the line is again subjected to the 
oil bath, in the air-pump, and rubbed down 
as before. This operation is repeated some- 
thing like ten times, tho the final rubbings 
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are with finely powdered pumice, dry, ap- 
plied with a piece of felt, flannel or chamois 
instead of the powdered glass. The result is 
a hard, glossy, flexible finish, a finish that 
extends all the way thru the line, tho, of 
course, the polish is only on the outside. 
After the final polishing, it remains but to 
give the line a rub-down with tallow or 
“deer fat,” as our English friends insist that 
nothing is quite so good as the fat from the 
red deer. Perhaps they are right, but one 
can makeshift with mutton tallow. This 
dressing should be repeated several times 
during the season; it must be repeated if 
the line is to be kept in good condition and 
render lasting service. 

Perhaps this is as good a place as any to 
say a word regarding care of the line. A 
good tapered line, or the level as for that, 
tho the latter is not so expensive, must be 
washed in clean, cool water now and then, 
and wiped as dry as possible, when it is 
stretched in the shade until thoroly dry. 
Then it is gone over carefully with the mut- 
ton tallow, or better, prepared line dressing, 
which can be procured from any tackle 
dealer, using a flannel or the bare hand. | 
have a firm conviction that this occasional 
dressing cannot be better applied than with 
the hand, for the warmth of the flesh melts 
the tallow and is an aid in forcing it into the 
fibers of the silk. Unless the line is kept 
well dressed it will not float and will not 
render that lasting service which we have a 
right to expect in return for our $6 to $10. 
Speaking of the matter of durability of the 
properly dressed line, Mr. Halford says: 

“Two lines thus dressed for me by Mr: 
Hawksley have been in constant use for the 
last twelve years, and will, I trust, serve me 
for many more seasons. There can there 
fore be no doubt as to their durability; but 
they have received every care and have in 
variably been drawn off the reels and dried 
every night, and are coiled loosely and 
stored away in a dry place every winter. 

If a dry-fly fisherman can secure such las! 
ing service from a line by a little intelligen' 
care and understanding, the initial expens: 
which is at first thought somewhat excessiv: 
is found upon reflection to be veries 
economy. 

I have attempted to show what painstakin 
care goes into the building of a really high 
class line, why they must needs remai 
costly, not that I am interested in the sa! 
of lines, for I have no interest in any ty} 
or make of tackle whatever; simply I wou!: 
have the reader realize that a good line re; 
resents toil, understanding and time, f: 
some makers spend as much as three mont! 
over a single line. Of course a number « 
lines are “coming thru” at once, but ea‘ 
line “receives treatment” for a period 
three months. 


In the matter of color, there is ! 

















unanimity of opinion, some anglers going so 
far as to say, “The superstition that a 
brightly colored line will frighten trout is 
all bosh.” To my mind it is anything but 
a superstition. I want the dry-fly line es- 
pecially to harmonize with the tint of the 
water. When I am fishing “brown water” 


| always use a brown-tinted line, and when 
{ am casting over clear, foam-flected water, 
where one can see every fish a good ways 
off, I like some light-tinted line, pale green 
Black is more nearly in- 


or muddy white. 
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lucent color of a faint, full, greenish tinge. 
The next in the order of merit seemed to be 
a pea-green.”—Fly-Rods and Fly-Tackle,” 
page 403. 

Of course the long dressing given a dry- 
fly line will tend to set the color as a drab 
brown, or blue-black-green, tho I have found 
a vast difference in the shades of even 
vacuum-dressed tapered lines. As I have al- 
ready said, I doubt if anglers are paying 
enough attention to the matter of line-color, 
tho the invisibility of the leader has received 

















“WAIT UNTIL HE 


visible on many waters than some realize. 
At first thought one might think that it 
would show up clearly, but it does not seem 
to do so. Upon the other hand, an all-white 
line is very conspicuous indeed, even upon 
white water, a little matter that is not wholly 
clear to me. Perhaps the best general color, 
the tint for average fishing, is an olive or 
olive-brown. It is inconspicuous, and so far 
as I have investigated, the coloring matter 
does not cause the line to deteriorate. This 
matter of color is one not touched upon to 
any great extent by writers of dry-fly fishing 
books; indeed I cannot now recall any 
author who spends any time with the sub- 
ject, and a great many disregard it alto- 
gether. 

Perhaps it would not be out of place in 
this connection to quote H. P. Wells, who 
with his well-remembered carefulness went 
into the subject. He says: 

“Nine varieties of enameled water-proofed 
line were tested, viz.: light pea-green, Paris- 
green with black spiral thread, light green 
with a brown spiral thread, translucent with 
reddish-brown thread in close spirals, white 
:nd brown in equal proportions, translucent 
vith green and red spiral thread, white with 
black spirals, white with black threads in 

iamond pattern, and white with brown 
‘threads in diamond pattern. All these were 

lite visible. The least obtrusive was a 

which seemed to have been braided 

m white silk with two black threads pass- 

spirally around in opposite directions, 
us forming a black diamond-shaped pat- 

n upon the white ground. The water- 

oofing had given to the white silk a trans- 


LEAPS AGAIN. 


A PHOTO-ICHTHYIC INCIDENT 

more than a little attention, as will appear 
in the next chapter. I am firmly convinced 
from my experiments with the dry-fly on a 
great variety of waters that the line should 
harmonize with the water in color as nearly 
as possible. 

I own one red-tinted line, a sort of red- 
olive, made for me under special order, that 
harmonizes most wonderfully with the pre- 
vailing tint of one wide trout stream much 
fished by me, which flows over red sandstone 
and thru red clay hills. Sometimes along in 
late August, after the first frosts have painted 
the oak a wonderful red—for it is a north 
country, where Jack Frost makes his on- 
slaught even when mid-summer is at its 
height—it seems to the angler that water, 
earth and sky are tinted with red. That line 
will win more of the big, shy rainbows than 
will any other ever experimented with by 
me. I know some anglers insist that so long 
as the leader harmonizes in tint with the 
water, is semi-invisible, it matters not at all 
whether or not the line stands out against 
the water. Try casting with such a line 
minus a leader over a trout-water and dis- 
cover for yourself what the fish will do. 
Once you have seen them flee, helter skelter, 
in every direction at the first impact of the 
line upon the water, you will begin to be- 
lieve, I am sure, that there is something in 
my theory that a line should at least appear 
as inconspicuous as possible, e’en tho it does 
not exactly harmonize with the tint of the 
water. 

(Next month we will go on to speak of 
the advantages of the tapered over the level 
line, and conclude the subject.—O. W. S.) 





My Bear “Crick” Bass 


“Jack” Maxwell 


N account of a wreck down the road I 
was forced to lay over for several hours 
a small Southern town some years ago, 
y much against my will. But will or no 
|, I knew I was up against a long wait, 
| the best thing for me to do was to see 





if there were any water and fish near my 
present city address. 

I had with me my “Sunday rod,” a little 
sectional affair which could be used either 
as a casting or a fly-rod. And when all 
rigged up for bait-casting it weighed some- 
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thing like 342 ounces and was about 6 feet 
in length. I had during past years taken 
some very good bass on this little rod, and 
even tho it was very light weight, it had 
considerable backbone and I had _ perfect 
confidence in its ability to handle my end 
of the string when in a tussle with a husky, 
acrobatic “Henshall Favorite.” 

Looking away to the east, I saw a fringe 
of woods like one would see along a water 
course, and the thought occurred to me that 
in all probability a stream was slowly wend- 
ing its way along thru those distant trees. 
I saw an old fellow sitting on a truck not 
far distant and I walked over to him anid 
engaged him in a bit of rural gossip. 

After talking with him for a short while 
I asked if there was any fishing to be had 
near at hand. He gave me a rather stony 
stare and spat a pint of tobacco juice over 
in the vicinity of a horned-toad that had 
taken shelter from the noonday sun behind a 
truck—and made the following piscatorial 
outburst: “Yas, thar is right smart fish 
down yander in thet little crick whar ye see 
all them trees, but "bout all I ever ketch is 
‘cats’ and now and then a durned carp.” 

I asked him if there were any bass in the 
stream. “No, thar ain’t any such fish round 
here a’tall as bass, but there air a few trouts 
in the crick, but I sho’ cain’t ketch um.” 
[ asked him if anyone had ever caught any 
trout. He replied: “Thar wus a feller thru 
here last year a sellin’ lightnin’ rods and 
sewin’ machines, and one night he stayed at 
my house and we got to talkin’ "bout fishin’ 
and he asked me just like you did, if a 
feller could git any fishin’ ’round close. 

“T told him "bout thet thar crick over 
yander, and he said he would like to go 
down thar in the mornin’ and see if he 
couldn’t ketch a mess. Said he hadn’t had 
a mess of fish sense last year and would 
sho’ like to see if he couldn’t stink the 
skillet ag’in before he died. I told him I 
had a little han’ful of peanuts to gether the 
fust thing in the mornin’ and then I could 
go with him. 

“T have seed a lot er folks in my time, 
but thet feller wus the durnedest hand to 
talk fishin’ I ever did see in all my borned 
days. He went out to his wagon and got a 
lot uv truck he called ‘tackle’—said he used 
it to ketch bass with—a lot uv things made 
to look like flies, bugs and grasshoppers. 
And Ill never forgit a little thing he called 
a ‘Shimmy-Wiggler.’ It wus made uv some 
kind uv metal and had a place to hook on 
a piece of hog-skin. I told him where he 
cum frum the durned fish might be so cussed 
hongry theye’d eat hog-skin, but I’'d bet him 
six-bits thet the trouts over there in thet 
little crick wouldn’t trv to gobble up his 
little cuts uv bacon. He told me to jest 
wait, that he would show me a trick er two 
in the mornin’. 

“After palaverin’ ’round about his ‘tackle’ 
fer purty nigh a hour, I told him it wus 
time ter go to bed, fer I hed to git them 
goobers grabbled ’fore the sun cum up in 
the mornin’, fer I wusn’t able to stan’ the 
hot sun—owin’ to a sun-stroke I hed last 
year when I wus helpin’ Lem Williams bale 
his Johnson grass. 

“I got up purty early next mornin’ and 
went down to the lot and fed the hosses, 
chopped a little wood for the old woman 
and then I thought I’d better call this feller 
fur breakfast; when I looked in his room 
he wasn’t thar; the son-of-a-gun had done 
got up and went a fishin’ without any break- 
fast. 

“When I got thru getherin’ my peanuts I 
got my pole, a can of wums and went to the 
crick. Jest as I got to the bank I hear the 
gosh-durnedest yell I most ever did hear; 
I looked down the crick a little ways and 
there wus that lightnin’ rod feller in water 
*bout belly deep, jest a raisin’ the very devil 
all by hisself. 


“T run to whar I could git close to him, 
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and he had a little fishin’ pole in his hand 
not bigger ’n a lead pencil. He looked 
‘round at me and said: ‘I’m tied onto a 
regular he-wop uv a bass.’ I thinks to my- 
self: yes, you’ve got a mighty good chance 
uv turnin’ a he-wop loose, frum the looks 
uv thet fishin’ pole. 

“But you know thet feller jest kept a 
worryin’ round with the fish ’till the fust 
thing I knowed he had him by the under 
jaw an cum a wadin’ right out to whar [ 
was standin’. He laid his pole down and 
took a little pair of scales and weighed that 
durned fish right then and thar. It weighed, 
so he said, ‘jest a good three pounds,’ and 
he called it a big-mouthed bass; but I know 
dog-goned well it was a trout. But I let him 
have his say, fer I didn’t give a 
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rod feller sho’ did ketch ’em thet day on a 
hog-skin.” 

Down the stream perhaps a quarter of a 
mile from where I started fishing I came to 
where the creek made a bend to the north, 
and along the shore line was a strip of water 
with overhanging weeds and grass—just the 
place for a good old bass to be hanging out. 
I was working from the south shore and it 
was very easy to cast across to the over- 
hanging weeds that fringed the opposite 
side, as the stream wasn’t over forty or fifty 
feet wide at this point. 

At about the third or fourth cast my 
“Shimmy-Wiggler” hung on a weed at the 
water’s edge, over on the north shore. I 
gave my rod a little twitch and the lure fell 


my clothes, my wife and children, busine 
cares and all other earthly worries. 
seemed to be floating somewhere in anoth: 
realm, where all the streams were filled wi: 
crystal-like water and the beautiful fish wer: 
regular he-wops, and the fishing rods wer 
light, mystic wands, wielded by the hands 
of fishermen who in past years had bee 
denied the pleasure of participating in tli 
great sport of angling. 

Suddenly I was brought back to earth 
and to the realization of the fact that busi 
ness was extremely good over in the vicinit) 
of my coveted prize. For some unknow: 
reason—after I had played the fish for se\ 
eral minutes—my line became tangled and 
hung in one of the guides near the tip of 

my rod. My bass was still going 





tinker’s cuss whether he called 
it a bass or a jay-bird.” 

The old jasper’s story listened 
pretty good to me, and I figured 
if I had very many hours to lay 
over I would go down to the lit- 
tle stream and have a try at the 
old fellow’s “trout.” I found out 
from the agent that it was now 
only about 10 a.m. I asked the 
old bird if he could go down to 
the creek with me. He said yes. 
and I got my tackle and we 
started. 

After a walk of something like 
a mile we came to the creek. It 
was one of those little streams 
often found in North Texas— 
very clear and with a rocky bot- 
tom, having all the ear-marks of 
being the home of bass and 
goggle-eye perch. While assem- 
bling my tackle the old fellow 
looked at my little “Sunday-rod,” 
let out another generous squirt 
of Granger-Twist and said: “That 
is the same sort of a pole thet 
lightnin’ rod feller had last sum- 
mer when he caught thet three- 
pound trout.” After imparting 
this wonderful bit of piscatorial 
knowledge, he turned his atten- 
tion to his own affairs and 
started feeding his “wums” te 
the perch. 

After getting my rod and reel 
adjusted I tied on a “Shimmy- 
Wiggler” combination of red-fly 
and pork-rind strip and began 








strong and the end seemed far 
distant; but I had cooled down 
by this time and thought abou: 
my only garments, but only for 
a fleeting instant, as the fish had 
again started on another pilgrim 
age, and all I could do was t 
follow wherever he might see fit 
to go. 

There comes a time in ou: 
lives when we resort to extrava 
gant language. It seems that 
Mr. Webster failed to include 
the proper words in his diction 
ary—the words we so badly need 
to express our inmost thoughts at 
these critical moments, when the 
old world seems to stop and the 
wheels of commerce apparently 
turn backward. 

Into that babbling brood | 
went, forgetful of life itself. Al! 
I wished for was that fighting 
bass, and I was willing to die in 
the attempt. For was not the 
chance of a lifetime hanging—so 
to speak—by a single thread, and 
that aforesaid thread had a 
darned tangle in it. 

I forgot all I ever knew abou 
the angling game except caution, 
and as I went hand-over-hand 
gathering in my line (I had 
dropped my rod—or, as it 
seemed indicated, gently played 
out same to the persistent fish), 
I perhaps prayed that good luck 
would come my way, and that in 
spite of all handicaps I would 
have the pleasure of landing the 











casting from the shore, as I had 
no extra clothing with me, and 
didn’t dare get my onlyest-only 
wet. After a few casts I hung 
a large “goggle-eye” and gave him to my 
rural friend and benefactor, and continued 
my way along down the creek, with the old 
fellow close to the “danger-zone.” 

It was one of the most beautiful streams 
in which I ever had the pleasure of fishing 
(and I have in past years been on some of 
our best), both from the standpoint of fish 
and scenery. But this little meandering bit 
of water seemed to have more than its share 
of beautiful trees and flowers. At almost 
every turn and twist of the ribbon-like piece 
of water I came upon scenes of tranquil 
beauty, so restful to the tired and weary 
mind of a “traveling man” who, by the hand 
of fate, had been forced to abandon the pur- 
suit of the American dollar and be placed 
in a realm of pastoral beauty; where birds 
sang and flowers, stirred by some vagrant 
zephyr, turned their smiling faces toward the 
wandering fisherman and seemed to say, 
“Howdy-do.” 

I continued on down the creek, taking a 
“goggle-eye” now and then; but the elusive 
“trouts” seemed not inclined to risk their 
sweet young lives on a pork-rind combina- 
tion. My friend informed me, “He guessed 
the trouts wus not hongry, fer thet lightnin’ 


MORE THAN ENOUGH. 





gently into the water; and almost instantly 
there was something doing at the other end 
of the twine. I realized I was tied onto a 
darned good fish, regardless of the fact as 
to whether I called it a bass or the old bird 
called it a trout. 

At once the bass tore out to open water 
and I let him have all the string he needed; 
for was I not trying to play my end of the 
game with a very light rod, and I knew I 
was up against a battle royal with a wild 
and woolly rural bass, whose face in all 
probability had never been wiped with an 
artificial lure, nor had felt the sting of a 
“Shimmy-Wiggler’s” single hook. 

He made a run of about twenty feet and 
then broke water. As his head appeared 
above the crystal-like water, I hurriedly esti- 
mated his size—my heart almost stopped its 
beating, for I was coupled up with the 
largest bass I had ever seen, and the only 
thing I thought of was: will it be possible 
for me to land him with this light tackle? 
I thought again and again, what a prize to 
show the boys—the fish of all my dreams, 
the one I had wished and fished for in by- 
gone years was at last on my hook, and 
could I land the prize of perhaps a lifetime 
of fishing and wishing? 

I became so excited that I forgot all about 


COMPTS. NOA SPEARS 





fighting warrior of “Bear Crick.” 


got him to where he gave his last 
spasmodic flop. He had fought a wonderful 
battle and lost, but he was never conquered; 
he still had the defiant look of a gallant 
fighter in his eyes as I took him by the un- 
der jaw and waded proudly back to the 
south shore of the little creek. With a pair 
of pocket scales I weighed him; as the indi- 
cator came slowly down, my rural friend let 
out a monstrous whoop and said, “By gosh! 
Thet sho is some trout; the biggest I seed 
tuk in my whole life.” I looked at the fig 
ures on the scales, and they said 9% pounds 
—a magnificent bass to have taken on light 
tackle and under the existing circumstance: 

I was so overcome with excitement an 
joy that I could scarcely speak. I looked 
around at my friend after we had placed t!: 
fish on a stringer and thought: what does 
matter whether he calls it a trout, or I ca! 
it a bass? I have had a wonderful exper! 
ence, all the joys of years of angling throw 
together amid beautiful surroundings, 2: 
the largest fish of my entire angling care’ 
safely on my stringer, and the glory 
mine. 

We wended our way back to town, all | ° 
while enjoying the prize carried on a st 
between, for all the world like two ki 
When we reached the old fellow’s house 
went to the well and got a good ‘cool dri: 


At last I worried him down, 





—SR Pec 


s! 




















| then sat down in an old-fashioned rocker 
‘neath the wide spreading branches of a 
China-berry tree and gave myself up to mem- 
ries. Presently I seemed to hear a voice; 
it first it was very faint and far away; but 
again it reached my sleepy ears, and I 
ooked about with a start. As I rubbed my 
sleepy eyes, trying to get my bearings, once 
more | heard the voice, and this time there 
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was no mistaking same. It was my Lindy 
Lou calling me to supper. I had fallen into 
a deep, sound sleep while sitting in the 
rocker in my own back yard, having spent 
the day fishing at “Lake Como,” and, being 
tired, I sat down in the old rocker and 
dreamed a fisherman’s dream. And truly 
said, “It is not all of fishing to fish”—some- 
times a dream is all O.K. 





When the Bloom is Off the Water 


O. W. Smith 


(THERE is a well-grounded belief that fish 
do not bite well in dog days, which has 
a basis in fact. Fishing is not at its best, 
to say the least, during the torrid weather of 
July and August. The man who would suc- 
ceed during dog days must as a rule rise 
very early in the morning and linger until 
the shades of night settle upon the water. 
Unfortunately most of us must take our vaca- 
tions during the hot days, must needs do 
our fishing then or not at all. We all know 
the discouragement of finding a lake covered 
with a thick, golden-green scum, which ordi- 
narily spells defeat. Of course, every reader 
ff this magazine knows that this scum, 
“frog-spit,” or whatever you please to call it, 
is the pollen from certain aquatic plants 
set free in the water in order to fertilize 
the blossoms of the female plants. 

So it happens that “when the bloom is on 
the water” fishing is no good. This con- 


bass will take. I have had wonderful fly- 
fishing well along towards the fag end of 
the summer. Plugs of any sort will be 
taken, spoons will not be frowned upon, and 
bass bugs are at their best. Fact is, if the 
average angler only knew the joys and oppor- 
tunities of September, there would be few 
dyed-in-the-wool fishermen on the lookout 
for bass in August. One does not have to 
exercise the same slyness, nor fish as fine 
and far off. Fish are less wary as well as 
more hungry. Even a so-called “fished-out” 
water will present the determined angler 
with a good catch. Another advantage is 
that one need not rise so early in the morn- 
ing, the day is not as early and the fish feed 
thruout the whole day unless the noon hour 


‘prove bright and hot. 


I do not recommend the underwater lure 
very often, for it sinks as soon as the fisher- 
man stops reeling—a great disadvantage, for 














“SIMPLY FLOAT ALONG WITH THE CURRENT” 


dition lasts until well along towards the end 
of August, sometimes into September. But 
when the plants ripen, when the frosts put 
in end to the hot days, at any rate the nights 
ire cool and zestful, then fishing is wonder- 
‘ul, just wonderful, 
/ am continually surprised that fishermen 
do not know the possibility of September 
‘ng ing for bass, the pikes and wall-eyes. 
rt st, the tang in the air seems to have 
the water itself, and the fish are 
I tive, feeding with avidity and fight- 
I h a stick-to-itiveness lacking in dog 
1a If the reader knows not the joys of 
S ber bass fishing, not to mention the 
et me urge him to try it this fall. 
kes are never more beautiful, es- 
those in maple country, for Jack 
iints the maples with reds and golds, 
t of colors found only in a canvas of 
r. If one were to spread on canvas 
ows and reds of a North Wisconsin 
re, the critics would nod their heads 
saying, “Overdone, overdone.” You 
erdo the coloring of a Wisconsin 
od in September. 

tters little what your lure or bait, 


Fi 





a snag is pretty sure to result. But I must 
urge the deep diving, if not the simon-pure 
underwater for September; it somehow “gets 
the bacon.” I used to own a lure, a red 
and white barber pole effect, the body of 
which whirled when the lure was drawn thru 
the water. It sure was a fish winner, a bass 
winner in September and October. Any 
underwater, trolled deep, when the bloom is 
off the surface, will bring net results. Big 
fish will be taken where only “too-shorts” 
were taken in August. While bass will take 
live bait in September, you seldom need re- 
sort to it. 

At this season of the year the wise river 
fisherman will confine himself pretty largely 
to the so-called “bass bugs”—the greatest 
bait discovery of the century. I honestly 
think that. You know, of course, it is a 
fly, fished as a fly, with fly tackle. More I 
need not say. Simply float along with the 
current, dropping a surface bug here and 
there, close up against the bank, or where a 
jam offers a lurking place, and fish will be 
your portion. I have tried them out in vari- 
ous localities and under various conditions, 
and they are a great September bait. 
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Give Fish a Better Chance 


I am a subscriber for most outdoor maga- 
zines. I fish and hunt in proportion to my 
time and income. I try to observe the laws 
as I go along, altho I have often been an 
offender. While I fully digest all efferves- 
cent, glittering articles written in these 
magazines, some things now and then “get 
my goat.” Not being a grouch or an ex- 
tremist, please do not think I am sore, but 
believe this for the interest of sporting 
fraternity in general: 

The point I wish to make is: to start a 
one-hook fishing club. The majority of 
magazines just love to favor their advertisers. 
That is natural, but harmful. Get the good 
fellow to use one hook. He will have more 
and better sport. What chance has a fish 
to fight when he has a basserino or mud- 
derino in his jaws? Try it and see. 

Educate the average fellow. He is a fish- 
hog, and knows it. He fishes to catch any 
old way. Let me say here, when I used to 
go out with my father, hunting with an old 
muzzle-loader, he had cleaner and better 
sport and was a game-saving, good old sport. 
I often had to load his gun for him. Many 
a time I put the old rod in the gun barrel 
instead of in its place. When he shot, the 
old rod went thru the air, and I had to chase 
the rod. It gave the dog a rest and the 
game a chance to hide, and made real sport. 
Sometimes in my youthful excitement I put 
in the shot first and the powder next. For 
this I usually got a good kick in the pants. 
My dad was the same way fishing. Light 
tackle gave the fish a chance. He played 
his game fish as long as he could and when 
he lost it, always laughed and said, “That’s 
for the other fellow.” Do they do that now? 

I only cite this as a comparison. We are 
too much in a hurry. Last September I met 
fellows in Wisconsin. They had trunks full 
of multiple-hook tackle, wash lines, ete. 
They fished—and murdered the fish. We 
talked to them. The result was, they burnt 
up all that stuff, got themselves light tackle, 
light line, used one hook, only live bait or 
dead bait, such as pork rind, and enjoyed 
themselves immensely—and thanked us. 

The majority of magazines are great re- 
formers when it comes to writing, but very 
poor sportsmen in their ads. They evidently 
need the money—we all do. It is regretable, 
but true, that the average fellow lacks sport- 
ing blood. It’s got to be born in him. How- 
ever, I believe it can be acquired by good, 
gentle, persistent education and training. 
Get up and start some local one-hook clubs. 
It will mean a lot when it comes to fishing. 

Game decreases. However, shotgun de- 
structions increase on account of automatics 
and repeaters. How can game last? Let 
every sportsman get away from the killing, 
murderous ways and take his share slowly, 
and preserve, so the future generation will 
not have to satisfy itself on imaginary stuff 
and picture books. 

After all, the reason mainly for taking a 
vacation is rest and to train those faculties 
for which we could not have had much use 
otherwise. A vacation should train a man 
how to rest his nerves (you know the aver- 
age man works harder during a vacation, 
hunting and fishing, than when at work at 
home); furthermore, how to train his eye- 
sight to become more keen; next, his stom- 
ach to digest real food slowly and properly, 
and above all to know that beautiful nature, 
the wonderful birds and animals are for all 
to enjoy, to cultivate and increase. At least 
try to preserve most of this for the future 
generation. All this takes the word selfish- 
ness out of the dictionary and makes him a 
real sport and man, fit for his community 
and the outdoors, and a man who can always 
take care of himself and others, in the right 
way, which is the only way. 

Ill. Dr. A. R. Reper. 
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Letter No. 848—Shore Casting for Bass 


Editor Angling Department :—Would it be 
possible to get bass, casting from the shore of 
a small lake? Would it be better to have a 
boat?—C. N. Wis. 

















THE SHORE-CASTER’S BAG 
Compts. F. S. Fox, Chicago 
Answer.—Certainly one can cast successfully 
from the shore, even of a lake, tho he cannot 

do as well as he will casting from a boat. 
have had great sport casting from the shores of 


small lakes, where the water ran deep close in 
to my feet, and I have had more enjoyable days 
around the shores of a lake I could wade, cast- 
ing ahead, fishing out the weeds and openings. 
Of course everything would depend upon the 
character of the lake, for there are waters im- 
possible to cast over unless from the vantage 
ground of some sort of a craft. One should re- 
member in casting from the shore to eliminate 


himself as much as_ possible, keeping in the 
background always. In wading where the water 
will admit of it, there is not so much need for 
slyness. Of course you understand that working 
from a boat is always more successful.—O. W. So. 


Letter No. 844—Lures for Bass 


Angling Department :—Are 
lures best for bass? 
prefer? What is the best 
August fishing? Is the 
lure?—C. H. D., Minn. 


Answer.—It is impossible to say 


Editor 
flies or 


bucktail 
What color do you 
hour of the day for 
artificial crab a good 


which is best, 


for there are days when one attracts, then there 
are days when the other appeals. As between 
the two I think I would incline te the plugs. 
The advantage of the bucktail flies is that they 
can be handled with the fly rod, and that tool 
adds to the joy of fishing. As between these 
two lures and the later bass-bugs, I am not 
sure; it seems to me, especially in rivers, that 
the bass-bug is more taking—and, as you know, 


that is a fly rod lure. When you ask as to 
colors, that 1s something I cannot determine for 
you, all depending, I think, upon the water con- 
dition I would want red and white, green, 
yellow and mottled. As to the best time to fish 
for bass in August, there is no question but that 
very early in the morning is far and away the 
most successful. I have had wonderful sport 
even before I could see to cast well. From the 
first hint of light to sunrise usually, unless there 
is a cloudy, breezy morning. when one can fish 
on into the forenoon refer to casting. The 
evening, from sunset on, is sometimes rewardful. 
I never had any success with the artificial crab 
(if by that you mean the rubber crab), tho I 
have had more than a little success with the 
“crab wriggler,” which is a “plug.” A_ live 
crab, variety, is a fine lure, or rather 


soft- ag 
bait O. S 





Letter No. 845—Texas Bass 

Angling Department:—I had the rare 
experience when 10 years old of catching and 
landing all by myself a Florida bass that was 
as long as from the top of my shoulder to the 
ground as I stood with him on my back at the 
time, and I am now a little better than six feet 
tall and always was a tall boy. The fish was 


Editor 


not weighed at the time, but was sufficiently 
large to attract marked attention in that land of 
big bass, and his weight was estimated by sev- 
eral hundred people who saw him all the way 
from 12 to 20 pounds, and have always fondly 
remembered him as a 15-pound bass. When [| 
took him into the picnic that was in progress 
at the time a man from another small town 
bought him, giving me what was a fabulous sum 


boyhood days to receive for a single fish, 
He then bought two five-pound cakes 
of ice, which he passed down the fish’s throat 
in order to keep him cold until he could get to 
his home. The bass took the ten pounds of ice 
with ease, and it scarcely showed after. being 
pushed down his throat. I would give $50 today 
to catch another like him. He was caught with 
a plain cane pole on which I had wrapped a few 
guides, a tip and a 25-cent reel, and was caught 
in a small creek, up where it spread out into a 


in my 
50. cents. 


cypress swamp. His particular home was an 
aligator hole with a big cypress tree leaning 
over it. The hole itself almost detached from 
the creek and swamp, being no larger than an 
average-sized room. 1ave always thought the 
story of that fish would make a good one for 


the magazines, as nothing short of a tarpon that 


I have ever seen since would touch it. 

If it is any satisfaction to you to know it, 
I want to say that after reading your various 
articles on fish and fishing methods I have con- 
cluded that your judgment is better balanced 
and less biased, or perhaps merely broader than 
that of any other saline editor I am acquainted 
with, and I would certainly like to have the 


opportunity, if you ever come this far South, of 
initiating you on some of the finest water in the 
world for large-mouth bass. I remember in one 
of your articles you made the statement that 
there was very little difference in the fighting 
qualities of the large and small-mouth when 
taken from the same water; and while I am not 
acquainted with the small-mouth, I believe with 
you that the water in which they live will give 
each fish about the same game qualities. Per- 
sonally, have never yet admitted that a trout is 
any harder or more intelligent fighter than a 
large-mouth. Because the trout is taken 
monly in swift water and upon hooks No. 
less in size, his opportunity for a prolonged 
fight is much greater, and if he drops down 
stream in a deep, powerful current, and the 
fisherman can’t follow so as to relieve the strain, 
there usually comes a point where the weight of 
the water tears him off the hook or breaks some- 
thing if the fish is large. On the other hand, 
I have caught bass here in the still waters of a 
lake, and when hooked on large “bass-bugs,”’ 
No. 1-0 size, they would break water time after 
time, deliberately strike the line with their tails, 
both under the water and in finishing a leap, de- 
liberately run between my legs twice and even 
three times when I was wading, and never over- 
looking any bets to get into brush, stumps and 
moss. The water in no wise helps them; they 
must make every bit of the fight with their own 
strength, and the fight is against relatively 
heavier tackle than is ever used on trout, yet the 
lahding of a 4 or 5-pound bass on a fly-rod of, 
ounces requires more effort and as long 
a time, in my own experience, as the landing of 
a 2-pound trout in water so swift you can’t 
wade it without a staff, using a 4%-ounce rod 
and No. 8 flies. Of course, slightly greater skill 
is probably required in handling the trout, owing 
to conditions and tackle. Last year I caught a 
number of large natives or salmon trout in a 
small stream in the Beaver Ponds and landed 
every fish with the greatest of ease without a 
landing net and within thirty or forty seconds 
after hooking them, simply because the water 
was perfectly dead and the fish caught by roll- 


say, 6 


ing over and over very much like a catfish would 
here. Some of them weighed 2 pounds, and any 
bass I ever saw caught here would have given 
four or five times as much trouble.—N. S., 
Texas. 

Answe -That certainly must have been a 
great bass. too, would part with several 
hard-earned and slowly-accumulated dollars in 
order to get one like it. I have always dreamed 
of securing such a record fish, but somehow, 
fish as I may, the other fellow takes the big 
ones and I get the experience. I suppose it is 
the way fate has of keeping me humble; all the 
good things you fellows say about my writing 
would make me insufferably stuck up if I gor 
the big fish as well as the compliments on my 


I certainly would be delighted to 
be your guest on a fishing trip. Perhaps some 
time I shall be in a position to make a trip 
around the country, fishing in every state, and 
paying my way by writing it up—who knows? 
I should think such an ichthyic pilgrimage would 
be worth while.—O. W. S. 


fishing dope. 





Letter No. 846—A Good ‘Feather Minnow” 


Editor Angling Department :—I am a new gy}. 
scriber to your magazine, and I like it becayg 
you're so darned common in your writin; S, and 
the whole magazine breathes common sense. ls 


an Eastern magazine last spring some guy doped 
up a feather minnow, and William Dilg give 
him a great send-off as the originator. [ 


not believe he originated it, for in 1912 I was 
fishing on the Des Moines River and I bough; 
a feather minnow of a native that was made oj 
two of the seven long, white feathers which are 
found under each wing of a teal duck ang 
fastened at the quill end to a gang hook with 
red sealing wax. This man told me that it was 
a pike-fly, and it sure caught pike and bass for 
me. The teal feathers in the water struggle and 
almost ‘“‘crawl.’’ The only objection to using 
it for pike or pickerel is that their teeth are 
death to the feathers. I have tried it for sm all 
mouth in our local waters with cork head ; 

stead of sealing wax and with red yarn head 
and neither caught me anything in hard-fished 
waters. As I am not a fly artist as far as beauty 
is concerned, but can tie them to catch bass, so 
you t 
original fly that 


I am making a drawing that will enable 
for yourself. 


r 


The 


tie some 








was equipped with small 


native 
I improved on this by using a 
weighted hook so that it would ride upright and 


the 
but 


bought of 
gang hook, 


not catch weeds or snags. This feather minnow 
makes a bass so mad that he don’t stop the in- 
stant he sees it; he hits it hard and gets it in 


his upper jaw, where it generally stays. I use 
a Bristol fly rod and automatic “alarm clock” 
reel, and use by casting and trolling back by 


stripping in slow, short, quick spurts like a dis- 
abled minnow swimming in the face of a swiit 
current. I have never seen a cut of that feather 
minnow originated by the New York man; | 
don’t know who originated this one, but I[ know 


this is a feather minnow that was used by my- 
self and others, at Des Moines, Iowa, in that 
river, in November, 1912, and that it will catch 
fish.—H. F. M., lowa. 


Answer.—Thanks for your fine words, for I 
consider your remark regarding my angling 
writing one of the best compliments ever paid 

” 


“common, for common folks is 
my utmost ambition. ‘‘The Lord loves the com- 
mon folks—he made so many of them.” [I try 
to be kind and fair, tho now and then someone 
rises up and lays into me because I am unfair, 


me. To write 


just, I suppose, to keep me from getting the 
big head. Funny, is it not, how quickly an 


angling writer reaches the place where if any- 
one does not agree with him, the other fellow 1s 
a “dub” or “unsportsmanlike.” I hold that 
every man has a right to his own opinion, which 
is not necessarily wrong because I do not agree 
Your bass lure is mighty fine appearing to me, 
and I have been making one very like it for lo 
these many years, only I used the hackle from 
a white cock. ‘‘Feather minnows” have been on 
the market for quite some time, for use wit) 
fly rods, and a lot of us have been making lures 
for our individual casting along the same line, 
tho we did not blow a trumpet on the streets 
as the heathen do. Good luck to you in your 
fishing, and may the ‘‘next one” be bigger.— 
oo. FW. Ss. 


A “Cat-Fish” Story 
Our esteemed California reader, Francis Marion 


Price, sends us the photograph below. The rea 
enterprise, and 
lies 10 


son for the cat’s enthusiasm, 
incidentally the rainbow curl in her tail, 











the fact that there reposes in the basket «1 18. 
inch trout, ready for the skillet. If cats like¢ 
water better, there might be less fish. As ‘t ¥ 
Tabby takes a big enough toll from ot wild 


bird life to be satisfied on feathers and lea 
fins alone. 
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|) Let Kodak tell the story 


0 This is a big day for Ed, Junior. To be allowed to go hunting 
with dad is a real event—and calls for a picture as a matter of course. 





Little story-telling incidents like this make the best kind ot 
Kodak pictures. They are happening every day at your house. 


Autographic Kodaks $6.50 up—at your dea/er’s 





“astman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y. The Kodak City 
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Bdllietios of the Shotgun 


Capt. Chas. Askins and E. M. Sweeley 
CHAPTER XXII.—EFFECTIVE SHOT IN THE PATTERN 


For a great many years we devotees of 
the shotgun have had and used with 
much confidence a method of testing our 
barrels in which we have had much satis- 
faction. We've made “patterns” at various 
distances and with all kinds of guns and 
loads; have counted the holes in the paper 
and discoursed learnedly and at length 
about the density and the distribution. If 
the barrel produced a large number of holes 
within the charmed circle, we held it as 
good, the more holes the better the barrel. 
The only trouble with this sort of diver- 
sion is that in such a pattern things are not 
what they seem. The face-plate pattern, 
meaning thereby the number of holes within 
a prescribed circle, is a delusion and a 
snare; and the reason thereof is that most 

















The Penetration Box 





any kind of a pellet will make a countable 
hole, and yet that pellet may be absolutely 
worthless as a part of the killing charge. 

The shotgun is used on moving targets, 
some of them moving mighty fast, and what 
we are interested in is the number of pellets 
we can land on the moving mark. In order 
to do that we must have pellets which will 
all reach the mark at about the same time; 
at least they must not string so far behind 
that the target will move out of the pattern 
circle before they arrive, and when they do 
get there they must have punch enough left 
to produce results. These things the face- 
plate pattern tells nothing about. The 
thirty-inch paper stays in place and waits 
until the last lagging pellet comes up and 
makes its mark, and that mark counts ex- 
actly as much as the best in the load. 

A chronograph tests the load for velocity, 
and from its use we know how long it takes 
the first pellets to arrive. It tells us nothing 
about the others; they may come tumbling 
in whenever they get around to it. The 
record is made and the speed of the load is 
fixed by the first arrivals. These velocity 
records are extremely useful in comparing 
one load with anothér, but they tell us noth- 
ing whatever about what the load is doing 
as a whole. A few over-sized pellets may be 
a great help in a chronograph showing, since 
they’ hold up their velocity best over the 
range and the whole load gets the credit. 
The chronograph has its limitations, no less 
than the pattern plate, in telling us all that 
we want to know. 

The big loading concerns have themselves 
had some grave suspicions as to whether 
their pattern plates and chronographs were 
telling the whole story. For their own satis- 
faction they tested loads by means of the 
rotating wheel and by shooting into a great 
cake of tallow. The wheel showed the 
stringing of the shot, a string of such length 
as to dismay any shotgun man, and the cake 
of tallow indicated positively the pellets that 
had left the gun in defective form. The 
tallow was carefully shaved away and the 
pellets recovered. The lesson learned was 
of such a nature that it was not best to 
make it public, either for the sake of the 
factories or for the sake of the shooting 
public. Neither have we permission nor do 
we feel at liberty to say a great deal about 
it. Neither they nor we consider it well to 
injure a man’s confidence in his tools unless 
at the same time some method is’ pointed out 
of improving them. We will say this: The 
full-choked gun showed such an increase in 
shot-stringing and so many more defective 
pellets than a modified choke that one prom- 
inent gun factory seriously debated reducing 


the amount of constriction in the muzzles of 
their full-choked guns. That they did not 
do this was as much due to a fear of dis 
turbing settled convictions as to any marked 
superiority in “effectives” that a full-choked 
gun has over a modified choke. This the 
company did decide absolutely: no further 
constriction could be placed in the muzzle 
of a shotgun without doing a great deal 
more harm than good. Another thing the 
cake of tallow test did decide, and that was 
that nearly all the effective pellets in a 12 
bore full-choke, shot at forty yards, would 
be found in a twenty-four-inch circle. This 
is the normal spread of the pellets whic! 
have not been injured, 12-bore gun and 
standard load. 

It requires no argument to make cleat 
that a perfect pellet will hold its course 
and retain its velocity better than one which 
has been stripped of a part of its lead or 
otherwise deformed. About the only wa 
the shooter has of finding out what his load 
is doing is by testing for penetration. Every 
year sees thousands of old magazines and 
catalogs used for this purpose, and many 
and varied are the results obtained. And 
great heat develops from the arguments over 
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Relative length of the shot column from s 


with various types of barrel boring. 
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Wt Y should the dealer be responsible to you 
for the quality of the powder you shoot, 
or the jobber to the dealer, or the ammunition 
company to the jobber? 

The full responsibility for the powder in every 
shell—and it’s the most important part—rightly 
falls on the shoulders of powder manufacturers. 


Du Pont Takes 
the Responsibility 


If it isn’t, we fall down—not the dealer or the 
jobber or the loading company. And we will 
make good if such a thing ever happens. 


But we will not be responsible for any load 
which is said to be loaded with du Pont Smoke- 
less Shotgun Powders, but which does not bear 


the name ‘‘DUPONT” or ““BALLISTITE” on 














They know if their powder will give satisfactory the case, the carton or the top shot wad. 


results; they know if it isa safe powder toshoot; This marking is there for your protection. And 
they know if it makes a dependable load. the only way to make sure that you are*getting 


We stand back of du Pont Smokeless Shotgun du Pont Smokeless Shotgun Powders, and the 
Powders without limit. Every ounce of every guarantee behind them, and the results that you 
du Pont Powder is covered by a guarantee to an expect from them, is to look for the name 
be chemically and ballistically right—to shoot and buy only when you sec it. 


SS _ penne 


STANDARD_LOADS of 


SHOTGUN POWDERS 


| DUPONT (Bulk) SMOKELESS | 
|12 GAUGE oz ||16GAUGE oz |20GAUGE oz || SHOT 
Y Kind of Game || DRAMS SHOT! DRAMS SHOT] DRAMS SHOT || aii Gav 


DUPONT = tee [os fon 





When buying your ammunition, 
consult this table for the best 
load for each kind of shooting— 
loaded in every brand of shell. 
And BE SURE to specify the 
name of the powder,— 








ssa V7 [oaga Ducks | Ive] WM | nrg, 
BALLISTITE Y ZY ate, | 
WY Prairie Chicken | | 2% 


(DENSE) te | 
Squirrels 
abbits | yf Y 
Small Ducks 
Pheasants 


Pigeons H 
Doves a |i%) 2% | Vs 





Quail W% | 2% Va | 
Snipe | 
10 





Woodcock | ; 

Shore Birds || 3 \I-%|| 2% 1] 2% VY | 

ReedBirds | 3 | 1] 2% l Mm |%| 
Trapshooting]| 3 |1%) 2% | 1] 2% |%] 7% 

BALLISTITE (Dense) SMOKELESS 

If BALLISTITE (dense) Powder is desired order by grains. 

; A comparison follows of Bulk and Dense Loads: Uy 

YZ DRAMS GRAINS DRAMS GRAINS 

34 equivalent to 28 2% equivalent to 20 

3! ° , 20 947) 5 , 18 


/4 
24 yo 


1% 


: 7 : ade only. ase No. 2 Shot. | a 
y Yj YY WY (YI y WY yy 2 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 
Sporting Powder Division 
WILMINGTON DELAWARE 
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them. However, the most interesting feature 
of such a test is almost never commented on 
—the fact that the pellets do not break thru 
anything like a uniform number of sheets. 
Where a few pellets may penetrate a hun- 
dred or more leaves, others will be stopped 
by half that many. The practice is to pick 
out the performance of those pellets which 
have broken the greatest number of sheets 
and to call that the penetration of the load. 
This gets nowhere. Like the chronograph, 
the maximum performance is taken as the 
measure of the whole, and little is learned 
about the bulk of the load upon which falls 
the real work. 

We found this lack of uniformity in pellet 
action, and also found the cause, the pellets 
which showed the least penetration being 
either deformed or having lost lead. We 
could understand that there would be some 
loss to the pellets on the outside of the 
charge, from the grinding effect of bore and 
choke, but we naturally supposed that the 
shot so affected, being on the outer side of 
the column, would be found on the outside 
of the pattern. Of course this proved to be 
true in a large measure, but we found some 
ineffectives in the heart of the pattern which 
was not at all in accord with our ideas of 
things as they ought to be, and aroused a 
troublesome curiosity. Finding means to 
satisfy this curiosity took a little time. We 
had to have some way of telling just what 
each pellet did, some means of tracing it, 
and some method which we could exactly 
duplicate as many times as desired, so as 
to have a standard based on mean _per- 
formance. 

Magazines and catalogs are not satisfac- 
tory as a means of testing penetration. They 
are not large enough to take care of the 
whole pattern, and while the paper in them 
may be of the same thickness and quality, 
it is not possible to have the leaves packed 
together the same each time or to get the 
packing even over the whole surface. A 
slight difference in the packing makes a big 
difference in the results, and for this reason 
a test which shows that a certain load from 
a certain gun which penetrated so many 
leaves of somebody’s magazine means noth- 
ing definite either to the man who made it 
or to others who wish to compare results. 
Everybody knows that boards of wood are 
useless. Wood varies greatly in resistive 
power, and measuring the depth to which 
the shot penetrated in wood is both a nuis- 
ance and a deceptive piece of business. We 
have seen a trap load of 7% shot go thru 
one side of a wooden box when a field load 
of sixes couldn’t get thru the opposite side, 
both being of equal thickness. 

The need of something more consistent, 
more convenient, and which could readily 
be checked, led to the revival of the old- 
time penetration box. This is simply an 
open trough-shaped box, square in section, 
with slots in the sides and bottom to hold 
cards, the slots spaced about an inch apart. 
It can be made any desired size, and by 
using the same quality of cards every time 
its operation is easy and the results secured 
are accurate enough to give a reliable indi- 
cation of what the pellets are doing. With 
the slots filled with cards, the box is set 
with one open end facing the gun. The shot 
go thru the first card and on thru as many 
others as they have the power to penetrate. 
There isn’t any question of whether a shot 
got thru a certain card or not, for if it got 
thru, it is found in the space beyond, and 
if it didn’t get thru, that is to be seen. The 
material we used is what is commonly called 
No. 40 chip board, which any paper house 
can supply or obtain. This thickness was 


selected because a well-powered trap load 
of an ounce and a quarter of No. 7% shot 
will penetrate about ten cards. 

Before touching upon what the penetra- 
tion box tests developed, it may be best to 
define what is meant by an “effective” pel- 
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let. Either because some of the pellets are 
over-size, or for other reason, every charge 
has some few pellets which will show an 
abnormal penetration (those very pellets 
which would have given the chronograph 
record). it would not have done to consider 
this small number the: effectives, and every- 
thing that fell short of them ineffectives. 
We had to have a standard and to make the 
separation somewhere, however, and after 
much calculation and many debates on the 
subject we adopted 80 per cent of the pene- 
tration of the best pellets as the minimum 
“dead line.” That is, if the best pellets 
penetrated ten sheets, no pellet would be 
considered an effective which failed to pass 
thru eight sheets of the chip board. All 
pellets which could not do this were re- 
garded as practically useless in killing qual- 
ity, not because they could not have done 
some damage if they hit, but because they 
would come up too late to strike the rapidly 
moving mark. In this allowance of 80 per 
cent we were probably too liberal, 90 per 
cent being nearer the “dead line” we calcu- 
lated for, but such nice measurements im- 
plied the use of thinner card boards, and 
we meant to cling to the practical—some- 
thing which others could be induced to use 
as well as ourselves. For our tests, then, 
we made a rack large enough to hold boards 
30x30, and asked the loads to show us 
what they could do. 

We were promptly scandalized by the re- 
sult. The 70 per cent pattern on the first 
plate proved to be made up of about 20 per 
cent of very good pellets, 30 per cent of 
fairly good pellets, 20 per cent of ineffec- 
tives, and the other 30 per cent of the charge 
had gone elsewhere, as usual. It is under- 
stood that when we say 20 per cent, it is 
20 per cent of the full charge, and not 29 
per cent of the number which struck the 
thirty-inch circle. Our feelings and our 
pride received an irreparable injury when 
our own pet guns, weapons in which we had 
the utmost confidence, whose excellence we 
had violently maintained, tried and proven 
pals of trap and field, threw load after load 
into the test cards and failed to score above 
60 per cent. Describing a barrel as being 
able to produce a 70 per cent pattern in a 
thirty-inch circle at forty yards is one of 
these half lies and half truths which are 
highly deceptive. The truth is told as far 
as it goes, but it comes far short of telling 
all the truth. When a man finds that of 
his 70 per cent he has to deduct another 
20 per cent as ineffectives, he is much hurt 
to see his old established convictions going 
by the board. He had a 70 per cent gun or 
a 75 per cent or an 80 per cent, and now 
he has a 50 per cent or a 55 or a 60. He 
gets his pattern record now, not from the 
first plate, but from the eighth, and he knows 
that plate 8 is telling all the truth at last. 

Just to illustrate how this method of test- 
ing works out, we have one set of cards, 
five inches square, which was struck by 
twenty-nine 7% shot on the face plate; 
No. 7 plate in the rack was still struck by 
every one of those pellets, all penetrating it 
and registering on the eighth card, one or 
two going thru it. A precisely similar load, 
so far as quantity of powder and shot were 
concerned, showed fourteen pellets on the 
face plate. Of these, twelve reached plate 
6, ten plate 7, and nine plate 8. The differ- 
ence between ten and fourteen shows the 
percentage of ineffectives for the second 
load. Most of us could regard with com- 
placency ineffectives which went outside the 
thirty-inch or even outside the twenty-four- 
inch, but when we find them in the heart of 
the pattern we recommend the pattern box 
to the gun bug who wants to know just 
what his gun is capable of, but he must as- 
sume his own responsibility for blighted 
hopes. If he finds that he owns a barrel 
which will consistently produce a 60 per cent 
pattern of effectives, he is entitled to wear 








his chest well out and to feel sorry for the 
rest of us. This is with 7% 
pellets will do better. 

These tests brought out the fact tha: we 
were getting entirely too many ineffectiyes 
to be altogether accounted for by strip and 
deformation losses. Only slightly more than 
40 per cent of the shot charge in a 12-gauge 
load of 744 shot comes in contact with the 
barrel, so when the percentage of effectiyes 
showed a disposition to hover around 50, 
further inquiry was called for. The answer 
was found in the action upon the lower 
layers of shot. Those nearest the base wad 
had to stand the squeeze between the over. 
lying layers and the powder drive, getting 
mashed in consequence. We found some 
proof of this in deformed pellets in the pat- 
tern box, and later in many picked up felt 
wads to which some pellets were still cling. 
ing. They were driven into the felt by the 
firing force, badly dented and flattened, so 
that they had been unable to tear themselves 
loose and would have been worthless had 
they freed themselves. Felt wadding in 
contact with the shot base is apt to be a 
worse offender in this respect than card- 
board, and for this reason the card is gen- 
erally used. The pellets would not neces. 
sarily be worse deformed by the felt, but 
they are driven into it past freeing them- 
selves in time to be of any use, and, more- 
over, a mass of pellets is liable to be car- 
ried out of line by remaining in contact with 
the inaccurate wad. 

Everyone who has shot at the traps has 
seen wads fly out beyond the target. Often 
these are mistaken by the shooter or the 
referee for a piece of the target, the shooter 
sometimes getting credit for a dead bird. 
Without regard to how the referee feels 
about it, the shooter can be sure that the 
load which sent that wad out there had a 
very high percentage of ineffectives, a heavy 
outward pressure and a mighty poor pattern. 
For some reason—heavy crimp, fast primer, 
hard wads, or other reason—the shot column 
of that load got an unusually heavy squeeze, 
causing excessive strip and deformation loss, 
besides driving the base layer of shot into 
the wad so hard that it couldn’t get loose, 
so took the wad along with it. Loads with 
a light cardboard next the shot do not do 
that, and ordinarily show a higher effective 
content, tho not necessarily a denser pattern. 

To get back to our pudding, we tried 3 
number of full-chokes of different makes 
and they made a discouraging showing, al- 
ways with a large percentage of ineffectives. 
We then went to the cylinder bore to see 
what we could learn, finding that such bore 
was quite the better ballistic machine, con- 
sidered from the standpoint of effectives in 
the pattern, for nearly all of its thin pattern 
are effectives. Of course, the cylinder bore 
does not differ from the choked-barre] in 
the injury of pellets due to cone action oF 
in the grinding of shot against steel as the 
load moves up the barrel, but these injured 
pellets are less apt to be found within the 
thirty-inch circle than are the deformed pel- 
lets from the choke bore. The outward ten- 
dency of the shot has not been neutralized 
in a cylinder, and probably the injured pel: 
lets or a great many of them do remain oD 
the outer edges of the pattern. It follows 
that a choke bore hasn’t quite all the ad- 
vantage of a cylinder that has been popu 
larly supposed, the difference not being over 
20 or 25 per cent instead of the 35 or # 
per cent generally calculated. 

Understand, we are not preaching © I 
version to the cylinder instead of the choke, 
for progress does not lie in that direction. 
Rather it lies in retaining the full-choke 
density, while every pellet is yet an effe tive 
pellet. We simply wish to point out «re 
that while the cylinder pattern will ac:om- 
plish nearly all that its appearance and 
density warrants, the full-choked pe ‘e™ 
cannot accomplish everything that its 4? 
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Duckin fe) | 


“Is this a dog or a shower-bath? 
Throw him out or [’]l drown’. 


“Buck up old man. Remember Infallible! 
I'wenty-two years in water didn’t hurt it’. 


Infallible 


A Smokeless Shotgun Powder 


HERCULES POWDER CO. 
903 King Street 
Wilmington ‘ Delaware 
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If you paid $5,000.00 for a fine 
car you would cover it with in- 
surance, 


If you pay $500.00 for a fine 
gun what do you do to insure it? 


Automobile insurance will cost 
you $50.00 per year. 


Hoppe’s Nitro Powder Solvent 
No. 9 is your gun insurance—and 
costs 50c a year, Think it over. 


HOPPE’S 


Nitro Powder 
Solvent No. 9 


The greatest boon to the 
modern rifleman 


Hoppe’s No. 9 removes every 
trace of powder residue from your 
‘Ae or shotgun. It eliminates 
the acid gases caused by nitro 
powder and prevents fouling and 
pitting. It prevents and removes 
rust in any climate. 


Sportsmen have been using 
Nitro Powder Solvent No. 9 for 


eighteen years and still find it the 
best method of taking care of 
their pet shooting irons. You'll 
find it an aid to accuracy and 
after you use No. 9 you won't 


miss that easy shot because your 
rifle was not cleaned properly. 


Your sporting goods dealer can 
supply you. 

You know your gun is clean 
if you use Hoppe’s Nitro 
Powder Solvent No. 9. 


FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 
Sy 2314 North 8th Street 
we Philadelphia, Pa. 
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pearance and density warrants or leads the 
pattern man to expect. From our experi- 
ments, we hold the choke responsible for 
about 30 per cent of the loss in effectives, 
and the base wad, cone and barrel have to 
stand the rest. Summed up, we find that we 
are paying for our density of pattern in the 
full choke with about half the shot which 
were loaded into the shell. 

In testing full-choked guns it is advisable 
that the standard thirty-inch circle be re- 
duced to twenty-four inches at forty yards. 
We may fairly assume that the pellets out- 
side the twenty-four-inch circle are in- 
effectives and it is not worth while to count 
them. Some good shot may be found out- 
side of the twenty-four-inch, but only a few, 
and they cannot be relied upon to be there 
in the same part of the outer circle shot 
after shot. The twenty-four-inch catches 
most of the dependables and some of the 
ineffectives as well. Outside of this circle 
the situation is reversed, and in the space 
between the twenty-four and the thirty-inch 
the bulk of the pellets will prove to be in- 
effectives. 

A study of this matter will indicate the 
reasons for the so-called “pattern burst.” It 
is well understood that shot patterns do not 
open evenly as they proceed, so many inches 
of spread for so many yards of travel, but 
that at some point the spread increases more 
rapidly than a fair proportion to distance 
would justify. This point is where the air 
begins to get action on the _ ineffectives, 
working on their flats and dents so as to 
cause them to swerve out of the course. It 
will be noted, however, that this effect is 
very much less marked on that portion of 
the charge which strikes inside the twenty- 
four-inch. The proof of this lies in extend- 
ing the range to fifty yards or to sixty yards 
with large shot. A large proportion of the 
shot found within the twenty-four-inch circle 
at forty yards will have maintained a fairly 
true course at fifty yards, while those pellets 
which were counted outside of the twenty- 
four-inch and inside the thirty have gone 
beyond the ken of face plates however large. 
The time necessary for the ineffectives to 
wander from the path runs fairly steady. 
For small shot, average gun, the action 
usually takes place somewhere between 
thirty and thirty-five yards, or rather it be- 
gins to be really noticeable there. « Using 
screens set five yards apart and beginning 
at twenty-five yards shows this very plainly. 

About this time many ardent brothers are 
due to rise up and point us earnestly to the 
trap shooting scores to show us that we are 
all wrong, and to mention the times when 
they broke a target, knowing that they were 
so far off in aim that it had to be broken 
by the outer pellets of the pattern. Don’t 
doubt it a bit. In fact, we have done the 
same thing many times, and hope to some 


— 


more, but let us examine into the matte; 
a bit. 

We stand at from sixteen to twenty-thre; 
yards from the trap, and we catch the tar 
get somewhere inside of forty yards—that js 
we do if we break them consistently. The 
stars of the game are invariably quick shots, 
but even they find that a move back 
twenty-three yards puts them in a hole. |; 
is not because the plate pattern at the dis 
tance would be too open, but because the 
pellets which have traveled true to the line 
of aim up to the distance sixteen-yard tar 
gets are usually broken now disclose their 
real character in the next few yards, and 4]| 
the shooter has left to work with is his 
effectives. If any one of fifty or more men 
we all know, could have loads which would 
have a 70 per cent effective pattern to work 
with, that is a load which at forty yard: 
would put 70 per cent in a thirty-inch circle 
all effectives, the twenty-three-yard mark 
would lose its terrors. 

The shotgun is a beloved weapon, and we 
are all inclined to view its performance: 
with much hope and much charity and little 
consideration for the man who knocks. With 
it we can magically bring down birds tha: 
are traveling like a flash of light, from away 
up in the clouds. No other gun can ac 
complish such things, and the rifleman might 
try until doomsday and hit nothing. Yet 
softly, brother, we want a gun which will 
bring the fowl down from above the clouds. 
if we may have it. We have all along beer 
calmly overlooking the fact that a pattern 
has three dimensions the same as _ other 
things of a substantial nature, and that in 
addition to height and width we have to pay 
some attention to thickness. As well as 
width and height, patterns have length, and 
undue length of pattern is not good for i 
or for us. We are studying effectives in 
order to try to reduce length of pattern, tail, 
drag—followers that are useless in the fight 
and only count at meal time, when feeding 
the gun. Suppose the thirty-inch circle were 
crossing the gun at 100 feet and flying a 
the rate of 100 feet a second, with the gun 
so aimed that the pellets traveling 1,000 feet 
a second would reach it, how many of the 
pellets would land in that circle which 
covered the course at a rate of but 800 feet 
a second? What good are the pellets which 
pass behind the mark, and which could di 
little or no damage if they hit it? On a 
rapidly crossing mark, is an unduly long 
pattern any better than an unduly wide 
pattern? Question. 

It is our opinion that even under presen! 
conditions, tho we pay well for the re 
stricted circle, it is highly necessary, and 
we hope to see the time when ineffectives. 
being practically done away with, the chiok 
bore will fully come to its own. 
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Chauncey Thomas 


PEAKING of rifles, I shot a .30 Newton 

the other day. First time. I took a 
bath, tore up my love letters, said my 
prayers, prepared to meet my undertaker, 
and yanked the trigger. I live to tell the 
tale. The rifle weighed about 8 pounds, 
fired 70 grains of No. 13 powder; we de- 
cided it was after pulling a couple of mis- 
fires, and 170-grain copper-coated soft-nose 
bullet. The recoil was about like a Krag 
carbine—somewhat more than the Springfield 
with the Government °06 cartridge and the 
150-grain bullet; about like the Springfield 
with the 220-grain bullet, as near as one 
can estimate such things. It was not un- 
pleasant, even when fired prone and without 
a sling. 

The gun is undoubtedly accurate. I had 
not fired a high-power rifle in months. and 





put three shots, the only ones I fired, for | 
was sick, just out of a hospital, due to 4 
cutting scrape up my nose by a kindly sur 
geon; anyway, those three were in less than 
a 2-inch circle, 100 yards. Another ma? 
put 4 out of 5 under a silver dollar at 10 
yards seated, no rest or sling, and called one 
shot off. The .30 Newton, if a good gu’ ané 
loaded right, will make silver dollar g:ouP* 
at 100 yards. We did not have a © 2ne' 
to shoot it at longer ranges, but there wa 
every evidence that it equals the best 5 !"¢ 


ne 


fields—weight for weight, of course, !° % 
curacy—and exceeds the Springfie) 
something over 200 foot-seconds zi 


velocity. (Just 160 foot-seconds.—E . 
Just eighteen shots were fired that da DU! 
from what I saw of the gun and loa. ‘f ! 


were to pick a high-power rifle for m °¥" 
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ersonal use in the wilds, I would take a 
0 Newton. 

But it spoHed another pet gun legend that 
; just nicely coming up with the other sum- 
mer vegetables—that copper won’t metal- 
foul. Remember, please, that I am here 
talking of only one gun, the one we fired, of 
-ourse, but that gun did show lots of metal- 
fouling for two inches down from the muzzle 
ifter about a dozen shots, and we could not 
vet it out until we doped it with the regu- 
lation ammonia solution used with the cupro- 
nickel bullets. I know it can’t be so—but 
it was. 

Another drawback was that 2 out of 3 shells 
split at the neck. They cost over 10 cents 
apiece, and thus cannot be reloaded, and 
that makes it no plaything for a poor man. 
But for the few shots fired at big game, 10 
cents is nothing for a shot, and that 200-300 
extra foot-seconds velocity, trajectory, wind- 
age and foot-pounds is a whole lot—worth 
dollars where it cost dimes. It is no gun 
for a man who is gun-shy; he will hit more 


with less recoil and less thunderclap, hence | 


probably kill more; but if a man is used to 
the comeback of the Springfield, he will 
have no trouble with the .30 Newton. 

As to recoil, one could write a book or 
two about it, but here I will make just a 
few suggestions that may interest those who 
get kicked so that they flinch: It all de- 
pends on how you hold the gun—I am 
speaking of rifles only, remember, never of 
shotguns. Somehow a shotgun jars my back 
teeth loose, but I rather enjoy the mule-tap 
of a big rifle. First, as with the big six- 
guns, never fight the recoil; let her come 
back all she wants to. If one stiffens his 
body, braces his right leg straight and post- 
like on a slant behind him, sets his back, 
has his shoulders in line with the barrel, 
and the gun against his armbone, and both 
arms set, and neck knotted with his cheek- 
bone glued to the rifle stock—that is not the 
way; then one gets all the kick, like pop- 
the-whip, right on the top or back of his 
ey and it jars like a baseball bat tap on 
the hat. 

Now then, stand loose-muscled, both knees 
slightly bent, limber and flexible, waist loose, 
shoulders squared to the line of the gun 
barrel. Hunch your right shoulder forward 
and put the butt-plate against the bunch of 
muscle just inside the shoulder joint. Hold 
the gun fairly tight against that shoulder, 
but don’t clamp down on it so that the gun 
trembles. Have just a fair loose hold of the 
forearm with the left, and with the left arm 
oose-muscled. Let the head sag over to the 
stock so that the cheek touches merely for 
suidance, so to speak—that is, just touch 
‘nough to keep the head more or less steady, 

ith the neck muscles loose. The only 

uscle held firm as you can is the pectoral 
uscle on the right shoulder under the gun 
the muscle that holds forward the right 
oulder. In fact, my position is about as 
ear that of a boxer as is practical to get, 

id just as loose-muscled, except that one 

east muscle. 

Now shoot. What happens? The gun 

rts back, and the butt plate has a com- 

ratively broad piece of skin and meat to 
8s against; it is not all focused on that 
nch arm bone, nearly bare of cushioning 
it in that gap where the biceps meet the 
sulder muscle. The shoulder alone weighs 
ly a few pounds, and it starts back now, 
shed by the butt plate. As it weighs only 
ew pounds, it starts easily, much easier 
n the weight of your whole stiffened and 
rdened body. Se there is less skin and 
it bruising than if the butt plate were 
ching against, say, 150 pounds. This 
ing back of the shoulder, of course, pulls 
the right breast muscle, and that being 
ily set, acts like a spring. It gives way 
dually, and starts to pull your whole 
er body around, and then the waist 
scles begin to act as a spring if they are 
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| “then I lined down on 
| himwith my Remington” 


Go back twenty years—or fifty—or even a hun- 
dred. Listen to the stories of guides and big game 
hunters. The tale of wild game and wild places 
reaches its climax in the work of a Remington rifle. 

Whether you choose the Remington High Power 
Autoloading Rifle—or one of the hard hitting Slide 
Action Remingtons or the New Model 30 Bolt Action 
is a matter of personal preference. 


Whichever it is, you may be sure of this—it has 
behind it all that instinctive feeling for the outdoors 
and intimate knowledge of the sportsman’s desires 
that have characterized Remington rifles since the first 
one was made in the wild game country 106 years ago. 


Remington Arms Company, Inc. 


New York City 
Established 1816 


Illustrated is the Remington Model 8 Autoloading 
Rifle—ty pical of Remington big game guns. The only 
high power recoil-operated rifle made which positively 
locks the cartridge in the chamber until the recoil stops. 
Gas cannot escape at the breech—every ounce of power 
is behind the bullet. In .25, .30, .32 and .35 calibers. 


























Remington Hi-Speed Cartridges 

The culmination of all Remington’s ex- 
perience in making metallic cartridges. 
Distinguished by flat trajectory, accuracy 
and power never before approached. 






























































































Rigid 
Unbreakable 


Years of Use 
Develop No 
Detrimenta 

W obble or 
Backlash 


HE marvelous accuracy of Ly- 
man Combination Rear Sights 


endures. So nicely are elevating 
stem and sleeve adjusted to each 
other that even after years of use 
the stem sets as rigid in the sleeve 
at any elevation and canbe raised 
or lowered the smallest fraction of 
a turn as accurately as the day it 
came from the factory. 


Made to Stand the Gaff 


Lyman Sights are made to stand 
all target and hunting conditions. 
You can carry a Lyman Combin- 
ation Rear through the woods 
locked in position for an instant 
accurate bead without fear of its 
being broken or knocked out of 
position. 


Ask Your Dealer 


for Lyman Sights if you want en- 
during accuracy. 
He has them, or 
can get them for 
you for any of 
the popularrifles, 
American or for- 
elgn. 
Catalog on Request 


The Lyman 
Gun Sight 


Corporation 
85 West St., 


No. 1A Combination Middlefield, Conn. 
Rear, $4.50. 


Look for this 





or the Name 
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loose. If hard and tight, they hold the chest 
in place; it cannot revolve on the waist, and 
you get all the kick into the body from the 
waist up. ; 

But if all muscles are loose, except that 
right breast muscle, remember, then the waist 
lets chest revolve and also go backwards at 
the same time. This puts the whole trunk 
going backwards, and here is where the bent 
right knee and loose muscles of the right 
leg come in handy to act as another set of 
springs. Also, the weight of the left leg, 
down to the left knee, is holding back on 
the lower part of the trunk, but being loose, 
gives no jerky effect. The body from the 
neck down, revolving and sagging back- 
wards, and the loose neck muscles, allows 
you to merely nod the head instead of giving 
it a violent jerk, as would occur if the neck 
muscles were stiffened. If the cheek bone 
is tight against the uplifting stock, then the 
head is bumped against the stock, and the 
stock is slammed against the cheek bone, 
and the total is a pop-the-whip effect at the 
only free end of an otherwise stiff object 
the top of the head. And this jars the brain 
to a headache, usually with one shot. But 
with the cheek just touching the stock, this 
gives room for the stock to rise and the head 
to dip easily, and altho often the stock does 
come up against the cheek, it is after most 
of the recoil has been soaked up by the 
whole body from the knees up to the neck, 
and the head gets practically none of the 
recoil direct from the gun stock. 

The main thing is to keep the recoil from 
jerking the head and from bruising the 
upper bone of the arm. But various men 
are built in various ways, and what may be 
good medicine for one is bad dope for an- 
other man. All shoes won’t fit all feet, re- 
member. Also, this is not the only way to 
meet recoil from a rifle—remember [| said I 
know nothing of shotgun recoil. I under- 
stand that many trapshots put the shotgun 
on, or almost on, the upper right ribs and 
stand with their feet almost together, so that 
they can swing in any direction. This is 
no doubt all right for a shotgun that does 
not have that quick, vicious kick thru the 
stock before the gun itself begins to come 
back, but it is not practical with the two 
horns of a rifle butt plate, nor would I want 
that quick recoil to catch my lungs without 
all the muscle-giving spring effect I could 
get into action, as in the method I use. 

Now, I am fully aware of all military in- 
structions about holding the rifle and all 
that; I have no quarrel with anyone what- 
ever if my system differs radically from 
others’ systems, for each method, a dozen or 
so—maybe so?—has its good and its bad 
elements. I am here merely telling how I 
meet the recoil of a heavy rifle and do not 
mind it. I have shot 200 weighed grains of 
F.F.G. black powder and a 550-grain patched 
bullet from a 28-inch barrel, .45-caliber ham- 
mer Sharps rifle, in this manner, as I said 
before, and am not afraid of that recoil. I 
also recognize the fact that such a position 
is not best for the steadiest hold, but then 
rifles of heavy recoil are not meant for exact 
shooting, as a rule, and it is better not to 
flinch with a reasonably close hold than it 
is to glue down to the rifle, set like a plaster 
cast, hold Jike a monument—then duck. 

As for prone shooting with any rifle, I 
know of no better method than the accepted 
army style, except perhaps not to hold the 
cheek bone tight against the rifle stock. 
For a series of shots I personally believe it 
is better (prone work) to just touch the 
cheek to the stock and avoid that headache 
along toward the end of the string, with the 
want at least to flinch, than it is to get a 
slightly better hold at the beginning of the 
string and holds mixed with headache and 
flinchy at the end of the string of shots. 

But there is still a better way to take bad 
recoil prone than the army method of rolling 
back with the gun, and that is to rest the 






gun on some object along up the barrel and 
firmly hold the butt plate with the left hand. 
Then set your left arm and shoulder all you 
want to; it acts like a big bent spring, and 
by the time the gun gets back to the right 
shoulder ready for murder, that left-arm 
spring effect has tamed its comeback a 
whole lot. But this, of course, is rest shoot- 
ing, not like the army prone with no rests. 
There is no rest for a soldier anyway. 

Now, if you want to get kicked good and 
proper, just lie down flat in line with the 
barrel, as close to the ground as you can. 
Put the gun on top of the shoulder, hold it 
loose so that it can get a good running 
jump, and turn it loose. Holy powder 
smoke! 

To express the matter in another way: 
Just treat the rifle as the fisherman does the 
big fish—never fight it; never give it a 
chance to jerk, nothing solid for it to act 
on, yet never an instant free from a constant 
pressure, a constant cushioning effect—then 
all is well for fisherman and rifleman alike. 

And practically the same thing holds good 
with a baseball, I understand, altho I never 
saw a game of baseball in my life outside 
of the school yard and the rag bundle and 
piece of 2x4, about forty years ago. It 
also holds good concerning revolver recoil. 
If she jumps, let her jump. What of it? 
With the .45 Colt single action hold the 
handle as if it were an empty egg shell, and 
hold the elbow slightly bent and the arm 
muscles loose and flexible. Then the recoil 
won’t jam your wrist bones so you will have 
to eat with your left hand for a week, and 
the recoil from the good old Peacemaker 
won't paralyze your fingers after a few shots 
and temporarily kill the delicacy necessary 
there to center and fire the gun. 

A man who knows how to use an ax or a 
sledge hammer knows how to keep his hands 
and arms flexible so as not to take the jar 
of the blow into them, and the same thing 
holds true about rifle and six-gun recoil. 

Of course, a shotgun butt is better than 
a rifle half-moon plate, and a recoil pad 
helps a lot. And if you have to test out a 
lot of variously. loaded back kickers, rest, 
prone, then take a big bag of sand for the 
barrel rest, with a soft pad on top of the 
sandbag (at least I so prefer), then run a 
strap around the big sandbag and back be- 
hind the butt plate, and let her kick. Stick 
some dampened toilet paper or cleaning 
rags in your ears, put on the auto goggles. 
and you can just lie there and make faces 
at that gun until it simply gives up in dis- 
gust and won’t kick any more than a sweat- 
ing mule in a stall with a bag of straw 
dangling around its heels. 


Rabid Coyotes 


An outbreak of rabies is raging in the eastern 
part of the State of Washington, according to 
reports reaching the Biological Survey, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. The disease made 
its appearance among coyotes in a very virulent 
form last August and soon spread over Grant, 
Franklin, Adams, Douglas and Benton counties 
Coyotes suffering from the disease attacked peo- 
ple in their dooryards and in the streets of the 
towns, necessitating administration of the Pas- 
teur treatment to save their lives. Horses 
mules, cattle, sheep and hogs were bitten and 
died or had to be killed. Twenty-five cattle were 
thus lost on qa single farm. Many dogs have 
been bitten by rabid coyotes, thus greatly in- 
creasing the danger to people and livestock from 
the disease. 

Appeal for assistance was made to Dr. Glenr 
R. Bach, predatory animal inspector of the Bio 
logical Survey, in charge of the force of hunters 
employed co-operatively by the Federal an 
State Departments of Agriculture and engage 
in destroying coyotes and other predatory ani 
mals as a means of protecting livestock. H: 
arranged promptly to place hunters in the localli- 
ties where the disease occurred for the purpose 
of destroying the affected coyotes and others 
which might become infected and serve further 
to spread the epidemic. 

Officials of the State Agricultural Department 
the Livestock Sanitary Board, and state anc 
county health officers joined heartily under the 
leadership of the representative of the United 
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States Department of Agriculture in establishing 
,uarantine measures and in organizing a vigor- 
us campaign to prevent the spread of the dis- 
se and to eradicate it. County agricultural 
gents took an active part in organizing com- 

inities so that the operations of hunters might 

e most effective in reporting cases where people 
nd livestock were bitten by rabid animals and 
1 sending to the State Agricultural College for 
sitive diagnosis heads of animals killed and 
ispected of being affected with the disease. 

All but one of the state and federal predatory 
imal hunters employed in the State of Wash- 
ton were concentrated in the counties where 
e disease made its appearance. Long trap and 
ison lines were established and carefully tended 
» destroy affected coyotes and others which 
ght serve as carriers. Nearly a thousand coy- 
tes have been killed and found during the past 
months, and many more took the deadly 
isoned baits, but their bodies have not been 
ited, due to the heavy drifting snow. 
Despite efforts thus made to prevent the spread 


the dise ase, cases continue to occur, and it 
eared, owing to the virulence of the present 
idemic, that it may be spread by coyotes into 
ther states, causing a repetition of the disas- 
trous outbreak which began in 1915 and ex- 
nded into five of the Rocky Mountain and 
Pacific Coast states. During that epidemic 


2.100 persons were bitten by rabid animals, and 
heavy mortality was prevented only by promptly 

riving the Pasteur treatment.  Fifty- -nine per- 
ns who did not receive the treatment in time 
lied. In many localities children had to be ac- 
ompanied to and from school by armed guards. 
Many hundred thousand dollars’ worth of cattle, 
sheep, hogs and horses died as a result of being 
bitten by rabid coyotes.—Exchange. 


Now pray, where will the people in that 
country be if they have no guns after our 
anti-weapon fanatics have had their idiotic 
way about disarming the American people? 


“Send for the police,” of course. What 
police? Where? How? The “Coyote Po- 
lice’? Or the “Rabid Squad”? And the 


coyotes won’t do it because it is against the 
law. Has not all civilization progressed 
against the-law? A nice mess of chopped 
reasoning these pulpy-headed gun reformers 
have between their ears. 
“But,” they say, “we mean only revolvers 
. . .” as if a revolver were not a firearm. 
The proposed bill to disarm the American 
people reads “firearms,” and if the dishonest 
ones mean “just revolvers,” then why does 
not “just revolvers” appear in the bill in- 
stead of the all-covering term “firearms”? 
We had a bunch of rabid coyotes in Colo- 
rado once; and between rabid coyotes and 
reformers I will take the coyotes. They are 
better company personally and less danger- 
ous, to say nothing about being more reason- 
able. 
Anyway, it was one hot day on the cattle 
range—hot and dry. There had been some 
talk of mad coyotes, of cattle dancing, or 
chasing men, red-eyed, staggering and frothy 
at the mouth. We knew little to nothing 
ibout rabies, and maybe it was all talk and 
ust locoweed, anyhow. 
Three men rode up to the dugout just at 
dusk, watered the ponies at the windmill 
tank, turned them into the corral, and with 
iddles on arm went down the sod steps into 
the underground dugout. One lit the lamp 
vhile the other two were hanging their damp 
iddles, when crash thru the one window 
sane, set catacorner and on a level with 
» ground, plunged a crazed coyote. 
lhe smash of glass, the sudden light, his 
sease, all no doubt stunned him for the 
stant—three helpless men in a _ room, 
sed door—but one of them whipped out 
45, and with his last cartridge fired thru 
iat coyote’s brain, less than an arm’s length 
1y, before it could recover itself. Many 
time I have tried to pull and hit in one 
ond or less, but if any man ever did it, 
it man did that night. It came and was 
over in a flash, and the .45 saved them. 
it was Many years ago. 
foday our city reformers would take away 
t six-shooter. Will they do it? I think 
but if they do, it will be our own fault. 
y-going, indifferent, let-us-hope-for-the- 
t will not keep the iron on the hip. 
ng onto your guns. 
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KRKER GUN | 


Brant or Mallard 
Pheasant or Woodcock 


Whatever your favorite game, 
youll bring home a bigger bag if 
you use a Parker. For more than 
half a century the Parker has been favored 
by veteran sportsmen because it is easily 


handled and shoots hard and true. E 
At your dealer’s. 


PARKER BROS., Master Gun Makers, Meriden, Com. U.S.A. 


Pacific Coast Agent: A. W. du Bray, Box 102, 
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D. H. E. with Automatic Ejector, $166 
D. H. without Automatic Ejector. $142 
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Your Skin can be Quickly Cleared of 


IMPLES 


Blackheads, Acne Eruptions on the face 
or body, Enlarged Pores, Oily or Shiny Skin. 
WRITE TODAY for my FREE Booklet, 
“A CLEAR-TONE SKIN”, telling how I cured 
myself after being afflicted 15 years. $1,000 Cold 
Cash says I can clear your skin of the above blemishes. 


BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 


and how to feed. 


H. CLAY GLOVER, V.S. 


129 West 24th St., New York 
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Does this smoker 
know what he’s 
talking about? 


He says the best pipe 
of the day is the 
first one 


A smoker from Zanesville, Ohio, who pre- 
fers to conceal his identity under the initials 
“A.K.K.,” insists that the after-breakfast 
pipe is far and away the best pipe of the 
day. 


“Of course,” writes A.K.K., “it depends 
somewhat on the breakfast. I couldn’t get 
much joy out of a pipe after getting up 
from burnt oatmeal, bad coffee and soggy 
toast. But after one of the breakfasts my 
wife can turn out, that’s different! 


“Then when I step out on the porch and 
light up the old pipe, I very nearly approach 
the pinnacle of my day. As I figure it, one 
puff after breakfast is worth a dozen puffs 
after dinner. 


“It may be that a cool pipe draws better. 
I don’t know. It may be the tobacco or the 
pipe, or just me. I only know that I like 
the first pipe of the day the best.” 


At this point it seems 











A. K. K. is an Edge- 
worth smoker; has 
been for the last ten 
years, and expects to 
be for the rest of his 
life. 

Edgeworth may or 
may not be the 
right kind of to- 
bacco for you. 
At least we want 
to give you the op- 
portunity of find- 
ing out just what 
you do think 
about it. 

Just jot your 
name and address down on a postal and we 
will send you immediately free samples, 
both of Edgeworth Plug Slice and Ready- 
Rubbed. If you will also include the name 
and address of the dealer from whom you 
usually purchase your tobacco supplies, we 
will appreciate the favor. 


Edgeworth is sold in various sizes to suit 
the needs and means of all purchasers. Both 
Edgeworth Plug Slice and Edgeworth Ready- 
Rubbed are packed in small, pocket-size 
packages, in handsome tin humidors, and 
also in various handy in-between sizes. 


We have a special week-end size for 35c 
that is just the thing for outdoor men who 
love their pipes. 


For the free samples address Larus & 
Brother Company, 39 South 2lst Street, 
Richmond, Va. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 


jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth Plug 
Slice or Ready-Rubbed for the same price 
you would pay the jobber. 





only fair to admit that | 


men and the rabid coyote was that during 
the day the man had fired two shots with 
his half-empty gun at jack rabbits in hopes 
of getting some fresh meat for the three. 
On the way back to the ranch a rabbit had 
squatted in easy shot only a few feet away, 
and his two companions had urged him to 
get it for supper; and had been somewhat 


put out with him because he said he “would 
never fire his last cartridge.” But he dic 
fire it, and saved three lives, as we did no: 
have the Pasteur preventive for rabies in 
those days, and hydrophobia meant sure 
death by slow torture. 

So take the guns away and let the coyotes 
have it. CHAUNCEY THOMAS, 





Anent Powder Combustion 
C. G. Williams 


Editor's Note:—The following article was one 
of several personal letters written to Charles 
Askins, at his request for information, and as it 
has been the cause of much comment from the 
few other members of the shooting fraternity 
who have read it, the decision was made to pass 
it on to the readers of Outdoor Life, tho the 
claim has been made that it is too technical. 

Outdoor Life is not printed as a sole medium 
for the Arms and Ammunition Editor to air his 
theories, and it is only after much thought that 
he has allowed it to appear. 


N reply to yours of October 3rd, I am 

going to skip all around your letter in 
answering it—that is, I am not going to take 
the paragraphs in rotation, as I believe that 
what I write will be better understood if I 
answer some of your later questions first. 

You must have misunderstood Major 
Casey or else he got slightly twisted and 
did not make himself clear, for a progressive 
powder does not burn faster at any time, 
excepting as the pressure becomes greater, 
but the grains are so made that the burning 
surface is constant or practically constant 
at all times. The grain burns in layers, 
and is ignited on the inside as well as the 
outside of the grain, and as the burning sur- 
face of the outside of the grain becomes 
smaller, the burning surface of the inside 
becomes larger, but at a slightly accelerated 
rate—that is, the inside surface becomes 
larger faster than the outside becomes 
smaller, but the total surface gradually be- 
comes smaller. A progressive grain or a 
progressive powder is one in which the grain 
is so made that equal or more surface is 
exposed to the flame as the grain burns. 
This is generally accomplished by making 
perforated grains and a grain that is cylin- 
drical and several times longer than its out- 
side diameter and which has one axially 
placed hole in it. The flame enters this hole 
and sets the grain burning on the inside as 
well as on the outside. Theoretically the 


inside will get larger—that is, the burning 
surface will get larger faster than the out- 
side gets smaller, and in this case the gas 
giving surface of the grain will become 
gradually larger as the grain is burned. 
This would hold true were it not for the 
fact that the gases generated on the inside 
of the grain retard the flame in its efforts 
to escape out of the burning grain, and by 
just the amount that the flame is retarded 
is the difference between the surfaces ex. 
posed, so that in actual practice the grain 
gives off slightly less gas as the burning 
progresses. There are some other conditions 
to meet that will also affect the rate at which 
the gas is given off. As the pressure of the 
gas increases, the rate of burning increases, 
and as the pressure decreases, the rate of 
burning decreases; also some of the powder 
grains will be split open by the pressure of 
the gas in the center hole, and this gives 
an increased surface for the fire to attack, 
and more gas will be given off in the same 
time. These differences cannot be computed, 
for there is no way to know what grains or 
how many grains will break; hence this is 
one of the things about progressive smoke- 
less powders that we are unable to deter- 
mine, 

In the flat grain, whether it be a disk or 
square outline, the burning surface become: 
rapidly less and the amount of gas given off 
becomes rapidly less; in fact, the amount of 
gas given off seems to be reduced at a much 
greater rate, proportionately, than the burn. 
ing surface is reduced. With the perforated 
disk we have somewhat the same qualities of 
the progressive grain and of the flake grain. 
in that the grain burns in the perforation 
as well as on the external surface, and the 
gas given off will not be reduced in volume 
as rapidly as in the case of the flake grain. 

I have not been able to get hold of an 
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GRAINS POWDER ™ 


velocity-pressure curves of the various prog- 
ressive powders, but I will give a copy of a 
velocity-pressure chart that I made, of some 
tests conducted, and a velocity-pressure curve 
f Ballistite powder as taken from Ingalls 
Interior Ballistics, with a short description 
of the same (Figs. 1-2-7). 

Walkie, in his lecture on explosives, 1891, 
says: “Gunpowder as ordinarily psed is, of 
course, not detonated, as the violent sud- 
den effects of detonation would be unde- 
sirable. For other purposes it would be a 
great advantage if it could be made to give 
more violent explosive effects by a peculiar 
mode of firing. It has been demonstrated 
that this can be done, altho the best mode 
of doing it, or whether detonation is actually 
accomplished, is not known. , Fulminate of 
mercury does not detonate gunpowder, but 
if the exploding charge is a small amount 
of nitroglycerine, itself detonated by fulmin- 
ate of mercury, then an explosion of the first 
der is obtained from gunpowder.” 

Walkie, referring to the tests made by 
General Rodman, Ordnance Department, 
says: “For some years it has been a recog- 
nized fact that the ignition, combustion and 
explosive effect of gunpowder depend in a 
great degree on the size, shape and density 
of the grain, and that guns of different cali- 
bers require for their most efficient service 
powders differing in these features in order 
to secure the best results. 

“The amount of gas evolved at the first 
instance of inflammation and combustion is 
measurably controlled by the size and form 
of grains. Offering a less surface of 
ignition, and the increased density offering 
greater resistance to the penetration of the 
hot vases thru the grains, graduates its 
rapility of burning, the form of grain 


FIG. 3. 


affecting the amount of surface exposed to 
combustion, that shape which offers a com- 
paratively small surface at the first instant 
of ignition, increasing progressively, is theo- 
retically the best. 

“Furthermore, the property which exer- 
cises the greatest influence upon the general 
character of gunpowder and the phenomena 
which attend its application as a propelling 
agent, is its density. On ignition the grain 
takes fire all over the surface—when it is 
sufficiently dense—it continues burning 
towards the center in concentric layers until 
entirely consumed, but if of too low a 
density to resist the pressure to which it is 
exposed in the gun, the heated gases at once 
penetrate the pores, lighting their walls as 
they advance, thus causing a development 
of gas from a surface many times greater 
than that which may be called the original 
external surface.” 

In a_ subsequent lecture, speaking of 
Maxim’s smokeless powders tested at Spring- 
field Arsenal: “Specimens of this powder 
had the appearance of artificial amber, but 
possessed less luster. It had evidently been 
rolled into every thin sheets and subsequenily 
been cut into small squares, or in the case 
of the roughly granulated specimen, simply 
broken. Ignited in open air, it burned more 
slowly than gunpowder, with but little flame 
and no perceptible smoke.” 

Referring to Noble’s figures on ignition 
and his velocity and pressure curves, Ingalls 
(in Interior Ballistics) says: “The follow- 
ing figures were computed for comparison 
with Sir Andrew Noble’s velocity and pres- 
sure curves, and other figures given are com- 
puted from formulas slightly different from 
those deduced above. There will be noted a 
slight difference, but these differences are 
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SWING! 


95 SIMON’S LEATHER 
POCKET JERKIN 


Copyright 1922 


Gives you windproof warmth, yet ab- 
solute shooting freedom Gives the 
quick, easy gun action of a vest, but 
the nerve-steadying warmth of an over- 
coat. A 100% garment for motoring, 
fishing, golfing, camping, etc. 

Made of genuine dark leather. Lined 
with warm, wear-resisting O. D. Govt. 
Melton. Sheds water. Won't pick 
going through thebrush. Two ampleand 
convenient mania 

Sent, parcel post prepaid, on receipt of 
price—$3.95, sleeveless; $5.95, with O. D. 
Melton Sleeves and knit wristlets. Sizes, 
36-46. Absolutely Guaranteed. Money back 
if not satisfactory 


Send for Our Catalog of Sheepskin 
Coats. 


SIMON COAT CO., Mfrs. 


Dept. G 
144 Kingston St. BOSTON, MASS. 
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Pal. OCL12. 1913 


seine” “ANTI-FLINCH” RECOIL PAD 
OFT RED RUBBER CUSHION 

Used by the best shotsin the world. Slanting holes take up 

the recoil and eliminate the upward whip of the muzzle 

Sent postpaid for $3.25. Ask your dealer. Send for Circular. 















JOSTAM MFG. CO., 1088 MONTANA ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 












ITHACA WINS 


C. G. (Bill) Wil- 
liams, Gun and 
Ammunition Edi- 
tor of Out Door 
Life, has hunted 
from the Gulf to 
the Arctic Circle, 
from the Atlan- 
tic to the Pacif- 
ic. Bill says: 
“My old Ithaca 
has had 25 
years of hard 
use. It’s as tight 
and shoots as 
well today as it 
did 25 years ago.” 


































Catalogue Free 
Double guns for 
game $37.50 up. 
Single barreltrap 
guns $75 up. 
ITHACA 
GUN CO. 


Ithaca, N. Y. 
Box i0 
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HEISER 


IS THE ORIGINAL 
MAKER OF GENUINE 
CUSTOM HAND MADE 





Quick Draw Holsters, Safety 

Shoulder Holsters, Indestructible 

Gun Cases, All Leather Fishing 
Rod Cases. 


Puttees, Cuffs, Belts, Fly- 
Books, Chaps. 
Perfect Box Fit Guaranteed 
Send 10 Cents for Catalog 


THE HEISER CO. 
Dept. A. Denver, Colo., U.S. A. 











STERLING razors 


are hand forged from s 
hollow ground, tempered and finished by 


by barbers and self shavers. We will send y 
ays trial. If satisfactory, costs $1.67. If not, co: oe 
swing horsehide strop FR EE soit aah va 20r 


Ste rling Company, Dept. 215 Baltimore, Md. 











SMITH GUNS 


Smith Guns Never 
Shoot Loose 


The longer you shoot a 
Smith the tighter it gets. 





Ask your dealer for 


“*The Gun that Speaks 
for Itself’’ 


| Write for Catalog No. 323 


THE HUNTER ARMS C0., Inc. 
FULTON, NEW YORK 
McDONALD & LINFORTH 


Pacific Coast Representatives 
Call Bidg. San Francisco, Calif. 


Export Office, No. 5 State St., New 
York City 
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so small as to be of no NGTH 


account in the discus- 
sion. The other figures 
agree very well with 


, pe... 
FOS 
-490 


ree deduced | from Sir 485 
Andrew Noble’s velocity 
curve. As the velocities oe 
are thus shown to be — 
correct, the pressure — 
curves in question are “465 
correct. These pressure - 460 
curves are for black °#55 
powder, and will be -450 


found on the chart .445 
marked Figure I. .440 

As to the subject of -435 
burning of black powder  .430 
in a gun with no shot, I -425 


FIG. F,, 





believe that I spoke re- -420 
garding that in my ‘4/5 
former letter, where I -4/ 
stated that what ap- “749 
peared to be unburned ‘49 
grains of powder were 39S 
only globules of molten —_ 
products of combustion. ae 
: o. @ ee 
In respect to Noble’s 375 
figures, [ can only state ~ “Wau eODONEODIVNSE OHONFODWIVECHS 
that Sarrau, Berthelot FS ee Oe, ee ae eee es ee; 
and the great French K 


chemist and experimentor, Vieille, concur in 
the findings and statements of Noble insofar 
as black powder is concerned. Again “The 
Physikalisch” says that carbon is unfusable, 
while the chemist Crooks says that it melts 
at 4,400 degrees; and, contrary to this, it is 
known that carbon chemically combined 
with iron and steel melts at a temperature 
of 1,600 to 2,800 degrees C.; so I would 
consider that Noble was correct as to his 


statements of melted carbon in the gun 
barrel. 
Let me quote again from Ingalls: “It will 


be assumed as the result of observation that 
the combustion of the grain of powder takes 
place simultaneously on all sides, and that 
under constant pressure of the atmosphere 
parallel layers of equal thickness are burned 
away in equal successive intervals of time.” 

Sarrau says: “It has been established by 
experiment that a grain of powder burns in 
concentric, parallel layers, and that the ve- 
locity of combustion under constant pres- 
sure is uniform.” 

Shotgun powders, like all other propell- 
ants, burn progressively. Tho time enters 
in the action of all explosives, the term 
progressive enters into the nomenclature of 
powders, and is particularly applied to pro- 
pellants which deliver their gas at a rate 
determined by the motion of the projectile 


FIG. $. 


and by the necessity not to surpass the 
limits of pressure dictated by the strength 
of the piece. Combustion begins when the 
temperature of the portions of the charge 
exposed to the ignition flash of the primer 
is raised to the level at which chemical com. 
bustion begins to take place. Similarly a 
piece of paper begins to burn at the tem 
perature at which the oxygen of the air can 
effect a similar combination. Explosives, of 
course, only differ in principle from con- 
bustibles to the extent that they carry their 
own oxygen. Combustion in a smokeless 
powder occurs in the first instance in respect 
solely to those surfaces which are exposed 
to the igniting flame, and it gradually ex- 
tends to the inside of each grain, as fresh 
layers are uncovered by the burning of the 
layers overlaying them. The initial burning 
surface includes any interstices to which, in 
consequence of the formation of the grains, 
the igniting flame gains access. 

In regard to the guns of which I spoke 
in my former letter, one of which burst at 
the breech with black powder and the other 
burst with smokeless powder, but at the 
muzzle, I have looked up the reference and 
have given the cuts of the guns as given in 
the reference. The 12-inch gun had been 
fired 24 shots, when on the firing of the 25th 
shot the gun burst. The charge was 55 
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poun of Mammoth grain, black powder, 
with 2 53l-pound projectile; the pressure 
taken on the Rodman pressure gauge showed 
98 (00 oetailt pressure, but later investiga- 
tions fave proven that the pressure could 
not have been over 46,000 pounds. The 
Rodman pressure gauge when used in par- 


allel with a modern pressure gauge will in 
some cases show a pressure of 100 per cent 
increase above the pressure as taken by 
modern methods, but it was a forerunner of 
the gauges we have today, and it was a 
great improvement over others used at that 
time. In the second gun (Illus. II), which 
by the way was an English gun, cast for use 
as a muzzle loader for black powder, tested 
out with 15 pounds of smokeless powder, 
hexagon grain with 7 perforations, behind a 
150-pound projectile. This gun blew off the 
muzzle with an indicated pressure of but 
41,000 pounds. You will note that I have 
given the points where rupture occurred, 
and marked them A, B, C, D. 

As to your suggestion that a charge of 
powder be placed in the barrel with only a 
wad over it, and if the powder is all burned, 
you will believe that Noble is right. This 
test would not be any test at all, as the 
powder would be all burned and no traces 
would be seen, just as tho it were ignited 
in the air. 

In one sense of the word there is no such 
a thing as a progressive shotgun powder, 
or rather such a powder has not been 
brought out; in another sense, and this time 
from the source of a comparison with black 
powder, our present smokeless powders are 
progressive in nature, for the grains are 
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Fig. 6—Showing effects of black powder and pro- 
e smokeless powder: 1——Gun burst by a 


f black powder, showing cleavage. 2— 
Gun burst by a charge of smokeless powder, 
‘ cleavage. 


porus and seem to burn on the inside as 
well as on the outside, for the fire enters 
every pore in the powder grain. Rifle pow- 
ders are so made that the pressure does 
mount up to a certain extent as the bullet 


is forced up the barrel, and with cordite and 
several of Du Pont’s new powders the high- 
est pressures are not at the breech, but at 
i distance of about 2 inches from the breech, 


and this case I will call the position of 
the bullet in the shell to be the breech (but 
perhaps [| should say 2 inches of travel of 
the bullet instead of 2 inches from the 
Dreecn), and this would mean about 4% 


in from the breech proper. Now this 
Wu t seem to you to be consistent, so I 
Wi plain that the pressure with smoke- 
less ders is higher when the charge of 


st the bullet has traveled up the barrel 
stance of 2%4 or 4 inches, as the case 

than it was at its normal point. 
ick powder the pressure is greatest 
i ioment that the shot charge or bullet 
De 'o move. The pressures in the barrel 
art n with lead crushers, and lead has 
cy to become hard after compressed 
rtain extent, so after it is hit the 
W. as it were, by the pressure of the 
gases, a mounting pressure, within 
limits, will not be indicated; on the 
ind, another pressure gauge placed 
“ hes. from the breech will show a 
pressure, as the shot charge and 
' re moved from over the opening of 
the ze. This second gauge in turn will 





























There is nothing we can buy 
As good as the thing we sell 


ROTECTION for the home against unlawful intrusion; the safeguard- 
ing of a Nation’s honor in times of need; the upholding of law and 
order at all times—this is what we sell. 
Colt’s Fire Arms have ever kept the faith with unremitting vigilance in the selection 
and inspection of all material, in the inspection and testing for the slightest flaw in 
every finished arm. 
For nearly a century this has been the Colt policy so that today a Colt is the world’s 
standard of excellence in the gunsmith’s art. 
The penalty of such supremacy has now become apparent in an endeavor of un- 
principled persons, acting under the cover of long distance selling, to impose upon 
the public cheap imported arms. 
The need of protection in the home was never greater than it is today. That gives 
to those who have no other consideration beyond the securing of easy profits a chance 
to market their wares by the lure of low prices. No high grade dealer will offer you 
one of these arms. He has your interest at heart and will show you a genuine COLT 
on which you can place the utmost reliance. He will explain the chances you take 
in buying unknown arms from irresponsible sources. 
At its price today, COLT quality is the least expensive protection you can buy. 


Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn. 


Pacific Coast Representative, Phil. B. Bekeart Co., 717 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 
OLT'S 


THE NATIONAL PROTECTOR FOR THE HOME 


NAAT 








BEAR,LIONANDCATTRAILING | | YOU FISHERMEN AND 
With Hounds, My Specialty DUCK HUNTERS 


We Have It 
saectiaaathrnt Punuris Gack, “Yume: wes | | A SECTIONAL STEEL BOAT, which can be 


SONABLE. Thirty years’ experience in hunting in strapped on run-board of auto. Write for cata- 
West. Best of reference, including editor Outdoor Life. log and prices. 


SCOTT TEAGUE, YAMPA, COLO. THE ALFRED C. GOETHEL CO., 














||| Dept. D, 829 31st St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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MARBLES Gun er 
Make Every Shot Certain 


Don’t “guess” when buying sights—know what you're getting. You can 
place utmost reliance in Marble’s sights—for every gun and all purposes. 
Marble’s Safety Pocket and Camp Axes, Hunting Knives, Gun 
Cleaners. etc., for every hour in the 
open. At most dealers—by mail 
if you can’t get them. Ask for 


catalog. 
Marble’s Flexible 
Rear Sight 


Stem is not rigid—he ‘Id by strong 

spring—won't break when 

struck—perfect rear sight. List 
price, 2 discs, $4 00 


Sheard Gold Bead 
Front Sight 


Shows up fine in dark tim- 
ber—will not blur in bright 
light. Shows same color on 
different colored objects. $1.65 


Marble’s Standard 
Front Sight 


Adds valuz able moments to both 
ends of the day, at a favorable 
time for shots at big game. $1.10. 























Easy to see in any light—will not 
blur. Ideal to use with Flexible Rear 
Sight. Face and lining of aperture 
made of Pope’s Island gold. $1.65. 


MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO., 571 Delta Ave., GLADSTONE, MICH. 
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we 4 *RESSURE-VELOCITY TABLE 
a 30/40 CARTRIDGE 


MA One layer of sole leath- 

7? er and three of water- 

j proofed leather between 

/ your feet and the ground. 
/  Never-Rip Seams. 
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Staunch as a boot, yet flexible as a 
moccasin, “Ike Walton” gives the 
sportsman the very limit of comfort 
and service on 
his trips and 
f P tramps. Stands 
tae «hardest kind of 
fae service, yet is the 
/ lightest of boots. 
/ Made to your meas- 
i ure from chocolate 
/ chrome—the finest of 
‘ waterproof cow-hides, 
with flexible, long-last- 
ing Maple-Pac soles. 


If your dealer doesn’t 
carry them, insist on his 
ordering them for you. 
Write for catalog. 


W. C. RUSSELL 
MOCCASIN CO. 
912 Capron Street 

Berlin, Wis. 
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not show a slight increase of pressure indi- experts in shotgun testing to notice this 
cated by the third gauge, and as the fourth irregularity, and for many years tests were 
gauge will begin to indicate a decreasing made to correct this deficiency, but without 
pressure, naturally it would not show on_ avail, until Eley Bros. devised and used the 
those pressure gauges nearer the breech, yet lead crusher, and later on I believe that 
at every increase of pressure the pressure Eley Bros. originated the conical lead 
would mount up at the breech equally with crusher in use today, and which gives more 
the pressure at the gauge; or, in other nearly the actual pressure developed. 

words, the pressure back of the charge is While it is an assured fact that lead 
constant thruout the barrel at all times. crushers are not as reliable as copper crush- 
Checks were made on the first gauge with a_ ers, yet they will indicate a small pressure 
pressure barrel that had only one gauge, better than the copper crusher in use with 


see coemrnee cemreae eeren eae eeer a eee ee 














and that at the breech; then the second rifles which have a diameter of .25-inch and 

WI PAT. gauge was checked up by another barrel, a length of .500-inch. If a copper crusher 
APPLIED} ~etc. Using the same charge, grade and lot of .125-inch were used with a length of onl; 

FOR. of powder, it was proven that the pressures .25-inch, we would then have a combination 

did act as the original pressure gun indi- that would be ideal, but as Eley Bros. have 

MADE E > > cated. In large guns, there will be three or brought their lead crushers. to such a high 
more sets of pressure gauged in the chamber state of perfection, and as they are con- 

WILBUR SHOTGUN PEEP SIGHT, deadly addition tothe modern at one time, and these will register pressures sidered as standard, there is not much 
en don or ae tee showing that there is a different degree of chance that a change will be made, even tho 
riidly on breech of gun barrels, 13, 16, 20, 28 sanees,” Deuthe Pressure at different points of the chamber, the readings may be faulty at times. As 
gone only. a oS a Shooting but this variation is occasioned by the gas Griffith took his Pressures about 1887, and 
the art of wing shooting # ome SS" rebounding, as it were, from the front of as the last revision of the crusher table- 
WILBUR GUN SIGHT the chamber backward, and this pressure and in reality the law of crusher practice- 


ROOM 140, 116 WEST 39th STREET, NEW YORK variation is called wave pressure, and the was finished about 1918, you will be able t 
explanation is that waves are set up by this see that were a copy of the old table to be 
NATIONAL rebounding action that affects the gauges so found it would be very easy to find the re 

that they show more pressure in one part of , maining length of the crushers used and 
SPORTSMAN the chamber than in another part. translate them to the values as given by the 
is a monthly magazine, cram- Greener claimed that this wave pressure later tables. At one time it looked as tho 
med full of Hunting, Fishing, was present in shotguns where any type of the copper crusher would be so changed that 
































ied cette, See Stories, | smokeless powder is used, but I have never it would be put in use in place of the lead 
ation about guns, rifles, revol- seen any other quotation on it; hence I give crusher, for Col. Holden introduced a conical 
vers, fishing tackle, camp out- the accepted explanation of the fact that copper crusher to the ammunition makers 


oy oe teen bh thacggne ye lead will not take a second impression until for adoption for shotguns, but the irregulari- 


thousand and one helpful hints for | it has had a chance to rest, but it might be ties of the shotgun smokeless powders o! 


sportsmen. National Sportsman tells . : . . . 
what todo in the woods, how tocook | that there was a set of wave pressures set that date made it quite impossible to insure 
grub, how to build camps and blinds, . ° * ss ° cP 

grub, bow to build camps and blinds, | up in the barrel, and were this so, it would giving them an advance crushing sufficient! 


how to preserve trophies, how to | account for the fact that there was a seem- close to the expected pressure to eliminate 


tart club, how to build ifl * . o.e e e “ 1° 

Tange. No boox or set of books you | ing descrepancy in the velocities as indicated the errors known as dynamical crushing. 
3 ee by the pressure gauges. If the weight is put on with a run, the cop- 

in the open that you get from a In regard to the pressures as given by pers give way to a greater extent than hap- 


year's subscription to the National 


~ adhd enone Mr. Griffith (contained in a former letter), pens would be true in actual use. [If the 
SPECIAL OFFER as being too low, and not consistent with force exerted represents three tons an the 

5 pressure values as given today, it may be copper begins to give way at one ton, then 
pty gedit paces that you do not know that years ago all while it is compressing from one leng'h 
National Sports- shotgun pressures were taken with a copper another, all of the moving parts are ga‘ler 
man for a whole crusher, similar to those in use for taking ing momentum, and this effects a furthe! 
A ith — rifle pressures, but such was the case. There crushing in addition to that representin the 
handsome Mo- was also a conical crusher introduced for value of the force, and the result is the! the 
saic Gold use when testing shotgun pressures. It is a crusher indicates a higher pressure ‘!i2! 
herewith. Mail fact that with the low pressures found in would be the case otherwise; while ii te 


your order today. 


Your money back if shotguns, the copper crusher would not and weight is let on easily, the reverse is ‘'ue 


not 1ully satisfied. could not indicate the proper pressure in and the crusher will not register as | a 
NATIONAL the barrel, and for that reason the pressures pressur it should. On the other  1¢ 
SPORTSMAN P pressure as 





as given for the copper crusher were entirely lead is so plastic that the crushing con! us 
| too low. Mr. Griffith was one of the first as long as it is under compression. 
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\s to the velocities that can be obtained, 


making a test with a chronograph, the 
velocities of 1,400 foot-seconds seem to have 
leparted to parts unknown. I have never 


ae seen a velocity in any shotgun above 1,326, | 
oe ind this charge gave a breech pressure of a 
ase fraction over six tons. 

to Ammunition companies, contrary to the 


we rule of procedure with metallic cartridges, 
always give the instrumental velocity of a 


FIG. 8 | 




















. range, and as this gives the instrumental 
velocity at approximately 9.5 yards, it can 
d hardly be called muzzle velocity. 
' In order to refer the instrumental velocity 
. back to muzzle velocity, one must have re- 
h course to Bashfourth’s tables for spherical 
Fi projectiles, using these in their computa- 
' tions instead of the commonly called stand- 
ard ballistic tables, as these are computed 


: for a projectile with a length of two or more 
a diameters, having an ogival head with a 
h radius of the ogive of two diameters as a 
i standard. Another thing that must be taken 
) into consideration is that the value of C. is 


; given for a perfectly spherical projectile, 
ind as the shot issuing from the muzzle of 
the gun are in a state of considerable 
mutilation, this value must be modified to 
take into consideration the amount of added 
retardation occasioned by the state of muti- 
ation of the shot. 

In the course of quite a few years of test- 
ing shotguns and computing the muzzle 
velocity from the instrumental velocity, I 
have found that in the great majority of 

, cases the results are sufficiently accurate if 

: 1 standard velocity of 175 foot-seconds be 
idded to the instrumental velocity to refer 
back to the velocity at the muzzle. 

I am lately in receipt of a letter from 


Vestern Cartridge Company in which they | 


-tate that in the case of their Super-X shot 
ells, a standard velocity of 300 foot-seconds 
ould be added to the instrumental velocity 

1,026 foot-seconds to refer back to the 
uzzle velocity. I have not taken time to 
mpute these figures, but believe that this 
lue of 300 foot-seconds is a little too 
rong. The Western Cartridge Company 
te that their Super X have from 60 to 100 
ot-seconds more velocity than the standard 
ot shells of other cartridge companies, and 
it they are using 14% ounces of shot in 
se shells, and obtain an _ instrumental 
locity of 1,026 foot-seconds, while other 
iding companies use but 1 ounce in order 
get the same instrumental velocity. This 
ct is very true, and you will notice, in 
‘king over any test of shot cartridges, that 

instrumental velocities seldom extend 
ove 985 foot-seconds. 

if Sweeley has sent you any values of 








hear a whole lot, but when it comes to | 


charge of shot as tested over a 20-yard | 





























HE feature which makes Peters 

Shells better — and safer — is the 
rigid construction of the head, which 
embodies “‘steel where steel belongs” 
—an idea originated and perfected by 
the Peters Cartridge Co. Asteel rein- 
forcing cap covers the entire head of 
thePetersShell protecting theshooter. 





In addition to “‘steel-where-steel- 
belongs”’ there is the upset battery 
cup which rivets the base-wad into 
the head, and prevents gas leakage. 
These two features make the Peters 
Shell the most reliable ever produced. 


The Peters Cartridge 
Company 


Cincinnati 
New York 
San Francisco 
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comfort they afford—the freedom—and 
the unusual warmth and wear, combine 
to make them the ideal cold weather 
garment. 


The exceptional warmth and wear of Patrick 
mackinaws are due to the Patrick method of 
using only the highest grade, pure, virgin wool 
“from sheep that thrive in the snow.’’ Strict 
adherence to this standard has insured Patrick 
quality. There is no other cloth like Patrick 
cloth. 

All processes of manufacture, from wool to 
wearer are controlled by Patrick. In the great 
Patrick mills the wool is prepared, the yarn is 
spun, the cloth woven and the garments made 
up. This makes Patrick quality possible. 


No matter how severe the weather Patrick 
mackinaws are warm and comfortable. Ask 
any hunter who has worn them. 

Send for new catalog describing complete 
line of our woolen products. Patrick gar- 
ments are sold by best dealers everywhere 
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velocities as given by some of his special 
shells, you will note that these seldom run 
over 1,000 foot-seconds, and yet the various 
ammunition companies seem to think that 
some of these velocities are phenomenal, 
when in fact they have not progressed very 
much from the standard for black powder 
some fifty years ago. 

Now, I am not knocking the ammunition 
companies, as they are doing the best that 
they can with the help employed, for it is a 
noted fact that an employe will not, gener- 
ally, put his whole soul into work of any 
type unless he be a crank on that one sub- 
ject. It is also a noted fact that it is only 
the private tester, one who does the testing 
from love of the work, that makes the last- 
ing improvements in any line, be it ammu- 
nition or rubber boots. 

Longridge in his book, “Smokeless Powder 
and its Influence on Gun Construction,” gives 
a very adept illustration of the pressure 
curve and the amount of work did by the 
combustion of powder and expansion of 
powder gases, which I have copied and will 
send. This is computed on a basis of one 
pound of cordite, and shows a stored-up 
energy of 37,258 foot-tons in each pound of 
the shot, when the shot is leaving the muzzle 
of the gun. This can be readily translated 
to grains so as to have a basis for comput- 
ing the stored-up energy in a projectile or 
ip a grain of shot. (Note Fig. 3.) 

While I was on the subject of pressures 
I should, perhaps, have included the follow- 
ing. There was a statement some time ago, 
in Arms and Explosives, relative to the 
breech pressure in express rifles, in which, 
among other things, the writer states: “To 
sum up the experience of.recent years, we 
seem to be approaching nearer and nearer 
to the conclusion that 13.5 tons pressure is 
the maximum that should be allowed in any 
express cartridge when fired under English 
conditions of temperature. This would allow 
a margin for increased values in tropical 
countries which would still be well within 
the limits to which minor casualties would 
be likely to occur.” When it is considered 
that an English ton is 2,240 pounds, this 
would allow a pressure of but 30,240 pounds 
in the breech of an express rifle, and we in 
this country do not consider that to be ex- 
cessive, but a change of temperature of but 
a few degrees will make a _ considerable 
change in the breech pressure of a rifle and 
in the velocity of the projectile. 

While I am on the subject of pressures 
and graffs, in order to give you some idea 
of how much variation in indicated pressures 
a slight mistake in reading the remaining 
length of a lead crusher will give, I am in- 
cluding a copy of a set of true and false 
pressure curves; the light curve indicating 
the pressures obtained by using a table of 
pressures representing a softer crusher than 
the one used, hence showing a much lower 
pressure as being set up in the barrel of a 
shotgun (Fig. 4). 

Probably it has been a problem with you 





to have to determine the velocity of differe: 
loads without the use of a chronograph. 
will give you an outline of the way I have 
overcome this difficulty, and you can try | 
for yourself; if you get any results you wil! 
be in a position to figure your own velocities 
and not be compelled to go to any of the 
ammunition companies for the information. 
Take either a double or single barrel shot 
gun—in my tests I use my Ithaca double 
with 30-inch barrels, full choke. Make 
clamp of iron to go over the barrels abou: 
16 inches from the muzzle, but extending 
out on each side of the gun to a distance 
of about 8 inches (Fig. 8). Make a second 
clamp so that it will fit on the grip of the 
stock and also extend out on each side about 
8 inches. Weigh the gun to at least ounces 
and to grains if possible, but ounces will do. 
Now make a weight of cast iron or lead to 
slip on the barrel and fasten tight on the 
forearm just ahead of the hinge. I use lead 
and have two clamps over the barrel, bolted 
to the lead. Clamp this in position, put the 
extension clamps in position and weigh the 
outfit. The weight should be exactly 50 
pounds. Now suspend the whole outfit from 
a plank fastened to the rafters of the barn 
or woodshed as shown in Fig. 8. C. The 
gun should be hung on piano wire (Nos. 18 
or 20 will do), and be sure that the wires 
cross and that the gun hangs exactly 5 feet 
from the bottom of the top bars to the top 
of the clamps on the gun. Now make a 
slide to place on a table below the gun and 
attach a pointer to the weight. Make a 
small weight to place on the slide below the 
gun and arrange it so that the pointer will 
move it easily. The weight that I use weighs 
2 ounces, and the slides are made of hard 
wood—just a box without top or ends. You 
now have your ballistic pendulum or proof- 
gun, and as 12-gauge shells only will be shot 
out of this gun, you can compute the veloci- 
ties of the shot from the amount of recoil 
of the gun, using the components of the shell 
and charge, with the weight of the gun and 
the length of recoil as the known elements 
of your equation, and the unknown factor 
will be the rate of efflux of the gases of 
combustion or the velocity of the powder 
gases as they are in the act of departing 
from the muzzle of the barrel after the shot 
has passed from the muzzle. These rates 
have been determined as follows: Black 
powder, 1,700 foot-seconds; E.C., 1,700; 
Deadshot, 1,700; Du Pont, 1,850; Schultz, 
2,200; Ballistite and Infallible, 2,175 foot- 


seconds. 


The formula is: 
H w 
M. V. = — X 74284—(— x X 1175) 
A 


a 
In which M. V. = Mean Velocity over 20 yds. 
W — Weight of powder in grains 
A or a— Weight in grains of shot, 
wads and half the weight 
of the powder 

H — Horizontal movement of 

pendulum in inches 





Standard 


Cartridge Velocity Pressure 
.600 2085 13.5 
577-500 2176 13.4 
577—3-inch 2028 14.0 
500—3%4-inch 2004 13.9 
500-450 2056 13.0 
500—3-inch 2098 16.0 
.450—No. 2 nitro 2191 14.1 
.450—34-inch 223] 17.0 
.450-400—34-inch 2137 17.5 
.450-400—3-inch 2124 16.5 
31D 2069 14.5 
375 1874 16.0 
.400-360 1912 14.0 
.360—No. 2 nitro 2256 14.0 
.360—214 1636 13.5 
350 Rigby 2147 16.0 
303 2016 16.0 


Computed 


Weight 
Velocity Pressure Bullet Powder 
2063 14.4 900 100 
2150 13.9 500 100 
2006 13.8 750 100 
2038 14.1 570 90 
2038 Bost 480 70 
2126 15.8 570 80 
2202 14.8 480 70 
2193 16.7 480 70 
2467 16.0 400 60 
2147 156. 400 60 
2074 14.5 270 40 
1868 16.0 320 40 
1932 14.8 314 4] 
2244 14.0 300 55 
1650 14.2 300 30 
2120 135 310 43 
2056 17.0 215 30 
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You can now go ahead with your comput- 
and you may be sure that all of your 
sults will be correct and that they will 
ar the same relation to each other. These 
sults will be within a + 10 foot-seconds 
being correct, and that is only half of 
permissible deviation of velocity in all 
lls. Factory shells are generally held, or 
n attempt is made to hold them, to a stand- 
ard velocity of + 20 foot-seconds, and your 
results will give you the velocity as over the 
20-yard range; then by adding a constant 
value of 175 foot-seconds you can refer your 
elocity back to the muzzle from the com- 
puted instrumental velocity and still be sure 
of being within the standard limits of ac- 
curacy. 

You spoke of a velocity of 1,600 foot- 
seconds as being obtained by English cart- 
ridges with black powder, and in this con- 
nection I will give a table giving the veloci- 
ties and pressures of cordite loaded cart- 
ridges, both with the velocities as computed 
and as taken over a 150-foot instrumental 
range. (See table page 366.) 

Generally speaking, the English have been 
very prone to hold to low breech pressures 
in their big rifles, and as these are some of 
their biggest big-game rifles, and as they can 
only get a velocity of 2,256 in one case with 
cordite, and that with a breech pressure of 
14.0 tons, also in another case they get but 
1,636 foot-seconds with a pressure of 13.5 
tons, then how under the sun can they get 
a muzzle velocity of 1,600 foot-seconds with 
black powder and do it with a breech pres- 
sure that would be permissible? 

To again take up the subject of the burn- 
ing of the powder, let me quote in part from 
Ingall’s “Interior Ballistics,” but first lét me 
give his definition of several terms in use. 

“Inflammation is the spreading of the 
flame over the free surface of the powder 
grain from the point of ignition.” 

“Combustion is the propagation of the fire 
into the interior of the grain.” 

“Ignition is produced by the sudden ele- 
vation of the temperature of a small portion 
of the grain to 300 degrees Centegrade, 
either by contact with an ignited body by 
mechanical means, shock or friction, or by 
detonation of a fulminite. The velocity of 
inflammation depends upon the nature of the 
source of the heat which produces it, also 
upon the state of the surface of the grain 
and upon its density and dryness. A large 
dense round and smooth grain ignites with 
comparative difficulty. The composition of 
the powder and the time of trituration ap- 
pear to have but little influence. Brown 
charcoal makes the powder more inflamma- 
ble than black charcoal.” 

The combustion of a grain of powder 
takes place in successive concentric layers 
(Ingalls, Colver, Marshall, Wise, Weaver, 
Kissle, Tschappat, Lloyd, Guttman and 
others), and in free air, equal thicknesses 

e burned in equal times. As the mass of 
eas disengaged in any given time is propor- 

nal to the quantity of powder burned dur- 

: the same time, and therefore proportional 

the surface of inflammation, it follows 
it if the grain is spherical or nearly so, 
cubical or a disk, the emission of gas 
idly decreases from the moment of in- 
imation of the grain up to the end of its 
ning. 

(he velocity of combustion is independent 

the section of the grain and is inversely 

portional to its absolute density. 

f the grain is angular, the salient parts 

n more quickly than the plane or 

nded parts, and thus an angular grai. 

1 takes on a spherical or oval form 

ilar to a water-worn pebble, which shape 

retains until consumed. It may thus be 
imed without appreciable error that an 
ular grain is consumed in the same time 
its inscribed sphere. Thus all of the 
ins of a charge may be considered as 
ial grains, provided that they have the 
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Navy. Well finished, 
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same minimum dimentions—that is, if they 
are made from “press cake” of the same 
uniform thickness. 

The velocity of combustion varies with the 
composition of the powder and with the 
process of manufacture. It is greater in 
black powder than in brown, also greater 
the more perfect trituration; or, in other 
words, the more homogeneous is the mixture, 
and finally the velocity of combustion in- 
creases with the dryness of the powder. 


The velocity of combustion also depends 
upon the pressure of the medium in which 
the phenomena takes place. Thus if a grain 
of powder of perfectly homogeneous consti- 
tution be moulded into a cylinder by means 
of a screw plug having an orifice for the 
escape of gas, it will be found that the 
smaller the orifice for the escape of the gas, 
the more quickly will the grain be con- 
sumed. If the velocity of combustion did 
not increase the pressure, only a slight por- 
tion of the charge of powder in a cannon 
would be consumed during the very brief 
time that the projectile is in the bore. Thus 
M. Castan has demonstrated that under the 
variable pressure developed in the larger 
French naval guns the powder burns with a 
velocity of 0.32 meters per second (m.s.), 
while the combustion in free air is only 0.01 
m.s. If this velocity were preserved in the 
gun, there would be for the 24 c.m. gun 
(9.3488 inch), for example, but 5 or 6 kgs. 
(1 kg. = 2.20462 lbs.) of powder consumed 
during the time indicated, which is but one- 
fifth of the normal charge (28 kgs. = 61.729 
Ibs.). It is certain that the enormous pres- 
sure developed in modern rifled guns gives 
a velocity of combustion of the grain of 
from 1-5 m.s. to 2 m.s, 


The inflammation of a charge of powder 
involves the transmission of the flame from 
one grain to another. Its velocity depends 
not only upon the inflammability of the 
grain, but also upon the facility with which 
the gases first generated are able to pene- 
trate the charge, and is, therefore, small in 
pulverized powder. 

The velocity of inflammation of a charge 
of powder depends also upon the pressure 
to which it is subjected. Thus, while it is 
94.488 inches in a train of powder laid in 
free air upon a table, it is 334.645 inches 
when the powder is confined in a canvas 
hose placed in a trough and covered with 
boards. It is believed that in firearms the 
velocity of inflammation of the charge is as 
great as 984.25 inches and even 1181.10 
inches per second, which is equal to saying 
that it is practically instantaneous. 


The combustion of a charge composed of 
grains of the same minimum and maximum 
dimensions should therefore, from what has 
been said, practically terminate at the same 
time, as each of the grains of which it is 
composed. The time of combustion of a 
charge, therefore, increases with the size of 
the grains and is in all cases much longer 
in the time of inflammation. 

If a charge of gunpowder be confined in 
a close vessel, its combustion takes place 
without noise, and permanent gases and 
solid matter are produced, which can be 
collected for analysis by opening the vessel 
as in the experiments of Noble and Able. 
In this case no work is performed by the 
gases, and the accompanying phenomena are 
comparatively simple. But if the combus- 
tion takes place in the chamber of which 
one of the walls is capable of moving under 
the expansion of the gases, which condition 
is realized in guns, the resulting phenomena 
are much more complicated. 


From M. Vieille we have: “Imagine a 
charge of gunpowder in the chamber of a 
gun behind a projectile, to be ignited. All 
of the grains, supposed to be composed of 
the same material and of spherical form, 
will be inflamed practically simultaneously. 
The first gaseous products will expand into 





























the free air spaces of the chamber and : 


on 
acquire a tension sufficient to overcome the 
inertia and forcing of the projectile. ‘his 


latter, once in motion, will encounter no 
resistance in the bore comparable with those 
which oppose its start, and its velocity wil] 
rapidly increase under the continued action 
of the pressure of the gases.” 

This pressure will also increase at first: 
for tho the displacement of the projectile 
gives a greater space for the expansion of 
the gases, this will soon reach its maximum: 
for if in the one hand the combustion of the 
charge is accelerated by the increase o{ 
pressure, on the other hand the surfaces of 
inflammation rapidly diminish, and the in 
creasing velocity of the projectile offers more 
and more space for the gases to expand in. 
This velocity itself will soon attain a maxi 
mum, for in addition to the friction whic! 
retards the motion of the projectile, the im. 
pulsive force decreases by the expansion and 
cooling of the gases. Therefore the retard 
ing forces rapidly predominate, and if the 
gun were of sufficient length the projectile 
would not leave the bore. Its velocity, start- 
ing from zero, passes thru a maximum, and 
if the gun terminated at this point the pro. 
jectile would leave the bore with the greatest 
velocity that the charge of powder was capa 
ble of communication to it and with a ver 
loud report. 

So far charges in general have been con. 
sidered only. Take now a charge composed 
of small grains of slight density (ordinary 
black powder for shotguns). The initial 
surface of inflammation will be very great 
and the emission of gas correspondingly 
abundant. The pressure will increase rap- 
idly, and, in consequence, the velocity of 
combustion. It results from this that the 
grains, which are very small, will be con 
sumed nearly as soon as inflamed, and this 
before the projectile has had time to be 
displaced by a suitable amount. Hence all 
of the gases of the charge, disengaged al. 
most instantaneous, will be confined an in 
stant within the chamber, their tension wil! 
be very great, and they will exert upon the 
walls of the gun a sudden and violent force 
which may rupture the metal, and which in 
all cases will produce upon the gun and 
mechanism shocks which are destructive to 
the working parts and prejudicial to accur- 
acy of fire. On the other hand, the pro- 
jectile will be thrown quickly forward as 
by a blow from a hammer, and will attain 
its maximum velocity almost at the start 

If, on the contrary, the charge is made 
up of large grains of great density (as in 
smokeless powders) the total weight of gas 
emitted will be the same as before, but the 
mode of emission will be different. The 
initial tension of the gas will be less, and 
the initial tension of the gas not so great. 
The combination will take place more slow|y 
and will be only partially completed when 
the projectile shall have begun to move. 
The pressure of the gas will attain a maxi- 
mum less than in the preceding case, but the 
continued action of this pressure will con- 
tinue. longer, as the pressure will decrease 
more slowly. Under the continued action of 
this pressure the velocity of the projectile 
will be rapidly accelerated, and at the muz- 
zle will differ but little from that obtained 
by the fine powder without producing ‘h« 
destructive efforts mentioned above upon ‘h* 
gun and mechanism. 


It is well known that the maximum p: 
sure in a gun occurs when the projec’! 
(and we may well consider the charge °! 
shot to be the projectile while in the g: 
has moved but a comparatively short © > 
tance from its seat, and that the position °/ 
maximum pressure is not fixed, but va: ° 
with the resistance encountered. As ar °@ 
it will be found that the more resistanc: 
be overcome by the expanding gases, 
sooner will they exert their maximum p:°* 
sure and the greater will the maxim » 


tt) 
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pressure be. With this fact in mind it is | 
readily seen that the longer the wad column | 
there is in the shell, the heavier will be the | 
resistance and the nearer to the base of the 
shell will the maximum pressure be de- 
ve loped. 

“The time when the maximum pressure 
takes place depends on the quickness of the 
powder and on the ‘forcing’ of the projectile. 
For portable firearms using black powder 
this pressure appears to be* produced when 
the projectile has been displaced one or two 
alibers. With the French powder B (smoke- 
less) it takes place a little forward. An 
increase of the forcing produces exactly the 
same effect on the pressure as an increase 
in the quickness of the powder; the greater 
the external resistances at the time of de- 
parture, the sooner the maximum pressure 
is obtained.” 

(In this connection the use of the term 
“forcing” would be synonymous to the use 
of the word crimp in a cartridge case, and 
is an English word used in artillery.) 

“The pressure is not the same thruout the 
whole extent of the chamber and bore. 

“Experience has shown that the point 
where it is greatest is very near the base 
of the cartridge. In all guns there seems to 
be a second point near the base of the pro- 
jectile. This second maximum pressure is 
slightly less than the former when the length 
of the cartridge is not very great. The ex- 
istence of these maximum of pressure seems 
to be due, for the great part, to the ‘wave 
action’ of the gases which strike and re- 
bound on the two extremities of the space 
in which combustion takes place. 

“The excess of pressure at the rear comes 
likewise from the fact that layers at that 
part of the charge are ignited among the 
first, and that these layers, besides having 
to communicate motion to the projectile, 
have also to give to the gaseous mass of the 
charge a velocity which in the bore is as a 
mean half that of the projectile. The ex- 
istence of the two maxima at the bottom of 
the chamber and near the base of the pro- 
ectile has been directly verified in cannon 
whose dimentions permitted the installation 
if several crusher gauges in the powder 
chamber.”—Pashkivitsch. 

I have lately run across a copy of the 
claim given by H. C. Maxim in filing for a 
patent on forming the grains of an explosive. 
The date was 1894, 

“In the manufacture of explosives of the 
‘cordite’ class the substance is spun out into 
threads and the standard charge does not 
entirely fill the cartridge case, but when the 
latter is in the gun previous to firing, the 
explosive distributes itself in the lower part 
f the shell, leaving an air space in the 
upper part. It has, however, been found ad- 
vantageous to cause the air and explosive to 
lie evenly thruout the entire case, and the 
object of this invention is to attain that 
end—the result being greater regularity of 
ombustion and consequently greater uni- 
formity of velocity than was possible before, 
together with prevention, to a very great 

‘nt, of the wave action sometimes set up 
he discharge of long cartridge cases. In 
ition to these considerations, the existing 
hod of making up the explosive into 
| pieces possesses the disadvantage that 
in only burn on the outside, so that the 
of combustion is constantly diminishing 
he projectile passes along the bore of 
gun, at which time an exactly contrary 
t is desirable. This end can be achieved 
making the explosive in the shape of 
8 or pieces containing an internal cav- 
Combustion can then take place both 
the inside toward the surface, and from 
surface toward the center, so that the 
on which the flame acts does not de- 
se to any extent until the charge is con- 
-d. By this means a comparatively low 
ure is created in the chamber before 
projectile begins to move, while a high | 





ry with an action 
swift and sure 


OR built-in deadly accuracy you for its beautiful lines and balance; you 
can depend upon a Savage—every _ respect it for its rugged strength and 
time. Lever-action or bolt-action, a _ simplicity. 
Savage shoots true. Many big game hunters, trappers, 
But for big game hunting, accuracy andwoodsmen carry the Savage .22 rim- 
must be backed up by strong action, fire repeater along with their Savage hi- 
swift and sure action. power rifles. They know it’s a glutton 
Well—take the Savage lever-action for work and always shoots straight 
—the famous ’99 model. Note the and works surely. 
hammerless, solid breech—the tremen- Ask at your dealer’s, or write for the in 
dous margin of safety there. Now open _ teresting catalog describing the Savage hi 
h : ; >h ickl power rifles, .22 rifles, Savage repeating 
and close t € action: see Now quickly shotguns, and automatic pistols. 
and smoothly it works. The short, easy 


throw of the lever gives lightning speed; SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
and that powerful action always Dept.A-51Utica, N. Y. 
functions. And there’s the bolt-action, 6, ners and operators of the J. Stevens 
the Savage modei ’20—strong and dur- Arms Company. Executive and Export 


able yet light and lively. You love it Offices: 50 Church Street, New York 







Savage Model’99 lever-action. Note the 
hammerless, solid breech. Nothing can get 
in to jam that powerful action. Built for 
.22 hi-power; .250-3000; .30-30; .300; .303. 





Savage Model 1920 bolt-action. Nc’ 
the solid locking lugs, short throw of bolt 
handle. There’s strength and speed there 
It won’t jam. Built for .250-3000 and .300 



















FISHING TACKLE 


NO CATALOGS THAT’S FIT FOR FISHING 


EH. STEUCK 3's "amimt 


Dealers in GUNS,PISTOLS, AMMUNITION, SPORTSMEN’S CLOTHING, POCKET CUTLERY, ETC 











THE BROADBILL CALL Try this real Call for better success 


on all ducks, natural in tone and 
easily operated. Instructions with 
Call. 

Ask your Dealer, if he cannot sup- 
ply you we will on receipt of $1.00. 
| Dealers, Ask Your Jobber 


A REAL DUCK CALL N. C. HANSEN CO. Zimmerman, Minn. 
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pressure is kept up as it travels along the 
barrel and a greater velocity than is possible 
with the same charge made up in solid 
pieces can be obtained. In an addition to 
the holes within the grains of the explosive, 
grooves may be formed within the outside 
surface, in some cases to the exclusion of 
the cavity, the end in view being still ob- 
tained by this formation.” 

Another thing that shooters in general do 
not know (for the tests on this branch of 
loading has not been given to the public), 
and that is that generally there is a differ- 
ence of about one ton pressure between two 
cartridges of the same lot when shot in 
September and January. One might ask as 
to which month of the’ year governs the 
standard pressure of powder. The only ex- 
ceptions to this rule are to be found in the 
double base shotgun powders, and these give 
higher pressures in cold weather than in 
hot. As no two batches of powder are of 
the same strength or power, the manufac- 
turer will load the weaker blends during 
the summer when the heat will boost them 
up, using the stronger blends during the win- 
ter when the cold reduces their energy. 

As I have stated above, it has been proven 
that black powder does really burn—that is, 
in large compressed grains. It also burns 
when in the small grains as used for loading 
cartridges, but it burns so very fast that 
some would say that it exploded, but in the 
proper sense it does not explode or detonate, 
for nitroglycerine detonates or explodes and 
the force goes in all directions equally, and 
it also exerts a force of explosion of 7.5 
times greater than black powder. I have 
also shown how black powder can be deto- 
nated or exploded, and when thus detonated 
it exerts a power between 4.5 and 6 times 
as great as when fired in the ordinary way. 

If you will get some very low-power 
primers and then use with black powder, 
then use standard strength and then the 
extra strong primers as used for some grades 
of smokeless powders, you would see the 
difference quickly. With the extremely low- 
power primer only the base of the powder 
charge is ignited and the flame has to travel 
from grain to grain, while with the standard 
primer the flame penetrates to the wad and 
the whole charge is ignited at practically 
the same time. But with the high-pressure 
primers, for use with smokeless powders, the 
flame is so powerful and hot that the black 
powder charge apparently detonates, for the 
flame spreads out on each side and also re- 
bounds back from the wad until the whole 
chamber is full of the hot powerful primer 
flame and the powder is burned before the 
shot charge or projectile has had time to 
barely move from its seat. 


As to the velocity to be obtained in 
British high-velocity black powder express 


and elephant rifles: Those velocities were 
obtained all right, but have you ever fired 
one of those old 16 to 20-pound rifles with 
a 30-inch tapered round or tapered octagon 
barrel with the massive breech. You know 
that an Englishman will stand more punish- 
ment from a gun than any American ever 
would stand. I shot one of those old guns 
once, and that was enough, for my shoulder 
was numb for several hours afterwards. 
That gun gave a muzzle velocity of 1.650 
foot-seconds, but I would like to know just 
what velocity the “butt” gave. 

In the above I have stated that the am- 
munition companies tested their shot shells 
at a range of 20 yards. This is true of 
English practice, but American ammunition 
companies test all shot shells at 40 yards, 
and this will necessitate adding an amount 
averaging 326 foot-seconds to bring the 
velocity back to the muzzle. 

I saw a trick at U. M.C. Park that proved 
to me as nothing else could that black pow- 
der burned quicker than smokeless powders. 
All of the sweepings from the magazines 
placed in  barrels—black powder, 


were 
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smokeless powders of all grades and kinds 
were swept up and put in these barrels. 
When several barrels were full, they were 
taken out to a bare spot, emptied in a pile, 
and a burning stick thrown onto the pile. 
There was a loud whiss and a big flash of 
flame and smoke mounted up into the air, 
then from a height of from 15 to 20 feet 
came a second flash of flame as the smoke- 
less powder was ignited, making a big um- 
brella-like form of flame and vapor. Say, 
it was fine to look at. 


(|ARMS AnDAM aeTION 
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I am about to purchase a 7 mm. Mauser rifle. 
Would like to know if this rifle is considered 
accurate and safe. Also would like to know the 
ballistics of the 7 mm, 175-grain cartridges as 
loaded by the Winchester Company in full-metal 
and soft-nosed bullets. How does this rifle com- 
pare with the .250-3000 as a big-game rifle?— 
a5. es Houlberg, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Answer.—For several months I have been 
making investigations as to the condition of the 
so-called Mauser rifles that are being sent into 
this country, until at the present time I would 
not advise you to buy any Mauser rifle unless 
you could be sure that it was one of those that 
was made before the war, in which case you 
would get a good rifle, otherwise let it alone. 
The 7 mm. Mauser cartridges using the 175- 
grain round-nose bullets are loaded to give a 
muzzle velocity of 2,350 foot-seconds. At the 
present time 1 would much prefer the .250-3000 
Savage to any of the Mausers that are being 


brought into this country. The .250-3000 is 
sufficiently powerful for any game, excepting 
perhaps the Kadiac bear of Alaska and the 


cela bear, yet in the hands of an experienced 
hunter it is sufficiently powerful for even this 
game.—Editor. 

I have had a .22 high-power Savage several 
years, and it seems to have become inaccurate. 
It was always a true shooting gun up to last 


year, and after missing several what should have 
been easy shots, I tried it out and find it will 
not shoot true. It looks clean and I have al- 


ways 
clean. 
tell by 


been very particular 
The rifle seems O. 
looking thru the barrel. When cleaning 
it I have never used anything except oil or 
Nitro Powder Solvent on clean rags. If you 
can tell me what can be the trouble, unless it’s 
shot out, I’d be very thankful. I also wish to 
know what gunsmith or gun store I can send 
it to and have it made into a 250-3000 if you 
think it advisable to do so. Is it advisable to 
use .44 high-velocity shells in a 1873 model Win- 
chester rifle which is in good condition?—N. A, 
Frick, San Antonio, Tex. 

Answer.—I do not believe that you could have 
shot out the barrel of your .22 high-power Sav- 
age, but would much prefer to lay the trouble 
to bent sights, misplaced sights or the ammu- 
nition, as it would take in the neighborhood of 
19.000 shots thru the barrel of one of these 
rifles before it would become as inaccurate as 
your letter would cause me to infer. would 
advise that you get some new ammunition and 
try it out again before condemning it. I do not 
know of. a gunsmith in the country at the pres- 
ent time who is equipped to bore and rifle nickel- 


about keeping it 
as well as I can 


r 


steel barrels of the .250-3000 type excepting 
Hart-Andrews Gun Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 
I would not advise you to use the .44 high- 


velocity ammunition in the old model ’75 Win- 
chester, as the rifle was not made to withstand 
the pressure developed by this ammunition.— 
Editor. 


I have a Krag rifle, .30-40-caliber, in which the 
barrel is damaged. Could this gun be equipped 
with a new barrel or the old one be relined to 
handle the .32-40 cartridge successfully ?—Grover 
Wilson, Fort Collins, Colo. 

Answer.—I believe that the Winchester Re- 
peating Arms Company will fit a barrel to your 
Krag action, but it will be but 24 inches long. 
Hart-Andrews Gun Company, Indianapolis, Ind., 
will make a barrel, but the price is pretty high. 
IT do not believe that you could have the barrel 
lined, on account of the cartridge being so 
powerful as to make it almost impossible to hold 
the liner in its place. The process has been 
tried and discarded.—Editor. 


Can you tell me the reason that a Springfield 
rifle loaded with Du Pont No. 15 powder, 52.5 
grains, gives a velocity of 2,650 foot-seconds? 
With the 172-grain bullet, in the .30 Newton, 
67.5 grains gives 2,850 foot-seconds velocity with 
the same powder and same bullet. This is 15 
grains more powder and only 200 foot-seconds 
more velocity than. the Springfield. Where does 
the difference lay? Can you tell me? Does 
Newton have the chamber in his rifles made like 
other rifles or not? I have a .35-caliber Newton 
rifle: the cartridges I have are loaded with 








Hercules Hivel powder, 73 grains and a 2.9). 


grain bullet. Can you tell me the breech pr 
sure of this load? Is the Hivel powder as good 
as Du Pont No. 15? Which powder gives tie 
highest breech pressure? Did you ever try tie 
.385 Newton on big game, and are they good 
killers? I never shot any game with my 35 
Newton, but it makes a big hole in wood.—J. 
Dyring, Du Bois, Pa. 

Answer.—The principal reason that the 
Newton requires so much powder to give 
velocity is in the shape of the chamber. Us 
another powder in the .30-’06 will give e 
higher velocity with the 180-grain bullet than 
can be obtained with 67.5 grains of No. 15 and 
with less powder than is used with the 172-gr 
bullet when No. 15 is used. The chamber 
the Newton rifles are not of the proper shape 
to get high velocities with low breech pressure 
I believe that the breech pressure developed 
the .85 Newton is 52,000 pounds per square inch 
You will find the breech pressure practically th 
same whether the cartridge is loaded with Hive! 
or No. 15. The pressure is kept uniform no 
matter what brand of powder is used. I have 
never used the .35 Newton on game, but with 
the velocity given and the weight of bullet, 
should be a good killer on the largest game.- 
Editor. 
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The dealer with whom I trade has a Mause: 
.80-'06, which he claims to be a pre-war manu- 
factured gun. Is this a good gun for general 
hunting, or would you advise a gun of American 
manufacture? The only gun with which I have 
had experience is the Springfield army gun, so 
I prefer a bolt-action gun. Is the Remington 
.30 a good reliable gun, and would you prefer 


it to a Mauser?—Hiram A. Tuttle, Oakland 
Calif. 
Answer.—If you can be sure that the rifle 


your dealer has is one of the pre-war Mausers, 
it would make as good a sporting rifle as you 
could get, but as there is some doubt as to the 

date of manufacture, and as the Germans are 
now stamping rifles to indicate a date of manu- 
facture prior to’ the war, I would advise against 
the purchase of any Mauser at this time. The 
Remington model 30 is equally as good a gun 
as the Mauser, and there is one thing that will 
never bother you, and that is if you break a 
part you will always be able to get that part 
without waiting for perhaps a year for it to be 
sent from Germany, for the Germans are not 
very prompt in making delivery of repairs; also 
the part probably will not fit, as most of this 
fitting is hand work. If you have had experi 
ence with the Springfield, why not join the 
N. R. A. and buy the Springfield, for you would 
then have a rifle whose accuracy could not be 
excelled, and at a cost far below the others. It 
would cost you $2 to join the N. R. A., and the 
latest price that I received on the Springfield 
was $34.40.—Editor. 


.22 rifle which has been 
an accurate rifle, and would like to buy a new 
one like it, but don’t know of any dealer 
handling them. On the barrel of this rifle is 
stamped “Belgium.” Is this an imported rifle? 
Tf so, could you give me any information where 
T could obtain one?—Ralph Komdure, McBain 
Mich. 

Answer.—Your rifle is one that was made in 
Belgium years ago, and I do not remember that 
I have seen one on the market for ten or fifteen 
years. It will be impossible for you to get one 
of these rifles now, but you could have the bar 
rel lined, which would give you as good a bar 
rel as a new one, and as it is generally the barrel l 
that fails before the action, you would still hav 
a good rifle-—Editor. 


I have an old Flobert 


Give ballistics of the most powerful load I 
can reload .32-20 cartridges for Marlin slide 
action rifle with  nickel-steel barrel—A. H 
Smith, Pittsburg, Pa 

Answer.—Some of the most powerful loads 
that can be used in the 82-20 and shot with 
safety in the Marlin rifle are: 12 grains Du 
Pont No. 80, giving a muzzle velocity of 1,680 
foot-seconds with the 100-crain bullet, or 1,619 
foot- seconds with the 115-grain bullet; 10.5 
grains Hercules Sharpshooter, giving a muzzle 
velocity of 1.654 foot-seconds with the 10-grai 
bullet or 1,600 foot-seconds with the 115-grai: 
bullet. I would not advise that you use 
heavier charge than the ones given.—FEditor. 


Is it possible to have my 8 mm. Mauser rif! 
changed to shoot the .30 Remington bronz: 
point better, or can I have a Springfield barr 
or a Remington .30 barrel put on to use h 
shell, or can it be rechambered to use the above 
Please advise, and where the work could be 
done: may also give muzzle energy and velocit 
of 8 mm. shell.—M. Carmath, Fernie, B. 

Answer.—As the 8 mm. is really .32- caliber 
the only way in which vou could have your rifl 
remodeled to use the .30-’06 cartridge would t 
to have a new barrel put on the action. I 
lieve that either the Winchester Company or th 
Remington Arms Comnany would put one © 
their barrels on the action for you. The 8 mm 
using round-nose bullets will have a muzz! 
velocity of 2.129 foot-seconds and an energy © 

875 foot-pounds. With the 150-grain pointe 
haliet it would have a muzzle velocity of 2,88! 
foot-seconds and a muzzle energy of 2,710 foot 
pounds.—Editor. 
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Please inform me about the following ques- 
ons in regard to cartridges for my .30-40 model 


i895 Winchester. Could I take the cartridge 
sued by the government for the .30-40, extract 
e metal case bullet and put a 220-grain soft- 
int bullet in its place? Would this cartridge 
sive as good results on game as the cartridge 
ilready loaded with the 220-grain soft-point bul- 
let? If not, why not, and how could this be 
remedied? Would reloaded ammunition for the 
10-40 be satisfactory? If so, what kind and 
ow much powder would you recommend for 
reloading, and where could this powder and bul- 
et be purchased? What is your opinion about 
the umbrella-point cartridge put out by the 
Remington people? Would it be as satisfactory 
as the 220-grain bullet for deer?—Lewis E. Car- 
penter, Earlimart, Colo. 
Answer.—lIf you will notice the cuts in either 
the May or June copies of Outdoor Life you 
ll find cuts of one way to make expanding 
bullets of the full-jacketed types. However, you 
yuld pull the bullets from those loaded by the 
sovernment and reload with the soft-nose, or you 
ould reload the cases and have equally as good 
esults. You could reload with Du Pont No. 20, 
hich is the same powder as is loaded by the 
overnment in the .30-’'06. There are also Nos. 
5 and 16, also No. 18; Nos. 75 and 80 can 
also be used. Hercules N.A.-.30-caliber Hivel 
and No. 308 can be used. As the charge will 
vary slightly with the various lots, I would ad- 
vise you to load from the directions on the label, 
rather than to give you any stated load to ad- 
here to. In regard to buying powder, I would 
advise that you write to the Du Pont Powder 
Company, Ideal Bldg., Denver, Colo., who can 
tell you of the best way to obtain the powder 
wanted. Personally I like their No. 16 best for 
this cartridge. All of the ammunition companies 
will sell component parts for cartridges, which 
includes primers and bullets, but no powder. 
The Western Cartridge Company make a 
specialty of caring for these small orders, and 
their hollow-point pointed bullets cannot be sur- 
passed. None of the pointed types of bullets 
would be as efficient on game as the 220-grain 
round-nose bullet in soft point.—Editor. 
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I would like your opinion in regard to a .250 
Savage model 1899 rifle which I have. I never 
iked a take-down rifle, and that is the only fault 
[ could find with this one. Before I fired a 
hundred rounds the take-down feature of it was 
so loose that when the stock was clamped on a 
table the muzzle could be moved nearly three- 
eighths of an inch in any direction. I did not 
like this, but rather than give up the rifle I 
tried to remedy this. I tried putting shims in 
between the barrel shoulder and the receiver, but 
none of these survived- a magazineful of cart- 
ridges. I finally took the gun to an expert 
machinist and wanted him to build up the barrel 
and receiver by aceteline welding and cut con- 
tinuous threads around so they would screw to- 
gether tight. This he refused to attempt, but 
said he could braze the two together if I didn’t 
care about the take-down feature. I had him 
do this and he did an excellent job, the only 
damage being to the blueing right at the end of 
the barrel and on the top of the receiver, where 
the flame came in contact with it. He said that 
the heat would not weaken the gun any, as the 
parts were not tempered. However, I would 
like your opinion on that point, as these parts 
were subject to a red heat. I have fired some- 
thing over fifty rounds in the gun since this 
work was done, and am satisfied that I can do 
better shooting with it than when the barrel was 
loose; also, I don’t have as many sheils with 
split necks as I had before. However, I would 
like to know whether you think this has weak- 
ened the gun any. I wouldn’t have any other 

liber after using this one, and I don’t like a 

It action; so I would hate to give this rifle 

—but I don’t want the barrel splitting on me 

ther. Would also like to know where I could 

e a Smith & Wesson .32-20 rebored to take 

.388 Special cartridge, or would it be cheaper 
get a new barrel and cylinder? The barrel is 

nches long. I have put the cylinder of a .38 
pecial in this frame, so I know it would fit. 

Fred W. Seward. Chico, N. M. 

[ understand that the receiver of the Savage 

Ss are made of nickel-steel, and for that rea- 

the heating that the receiver and barrel re- 
ved in the process of brazing would not in- 
the barrel or receiver in the least. You 
tid have sent the rifle back to the factory and 
| the barrel set into the receiver so that you 
ild not have told that it had ever been a take- 
n. I would advise that you send your .32-20 
ith & Wesson back to the factory and have 
new barrel fitted to the frame and a new 
nder put in place of the .32-20. By doing 
s you know that the job is well done.—Editor. 


Can you tell me where I can buy shotgun 
ls loaded with super X powder?—A. H. Ban- 
Portsmouth, Ohio. 
\nswer.—There is no brand of powder known 
super X, so it will not be possible for you to 
shells loaded with it. Super X is a name 
n by the Western Cartridge Company to a 
© of extra hard shooting shot shells of their 
ufacture. You should be able to purchase 
Super X shells at the local dealers, but if 
1 cannot do so, I would advise that you write 
_the Western Cartridge Company, who will 
bably make some arrangements so that you 
y purchase these shells.—Editor. 





KING “MODERN” RIFLE SIGHTS 
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W- DRIVER-POINT ? 

















Showing Semi- Flat-Top Foided, 
Buckhorn Up Price, $1.50 
Flat Top, Semi-Buckhorn and 
Full Buckhorn, $1.50, 


Sporting Rear, Flat Top, Semi-Buckhorn and 
Full Buckhorn, $1.75. 


KING Folding Leaf and regular Sporting Rear Sights are acknowledged in a 
class by themselves. Each of the various models has the patented adjustable, 
reversible sighting disc, which has four notches of different sizes and shape, two 
“U” and two “V”, giving EIGHT COMBINATIONS. Sporting Rear Sights are 
made with short and long bases for rifles and carbines. Flat Top, Semi-Buck- 
horn or Full Buckhorn. Price, $1.75 each. Folding Leaf Sights with Flat Top 
or Semi-Buckhorn or Full, etc., price $1.50 each. 
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No. 20-B, $1.50. No. 25-B, $1.50. No. 30-B, $1.50. 
Winchester Savage H.P. Luger Pistols. 
Carbines, 


\ 





No. 15—Price, 
1.50. 
All Rifles 


KING “Spark Point” Gold Bead Sights are guaranteed to be the STRONGEST, 
BEST SIGHTING GOLD BEADS EVER MADE. They have full-length solid 
beads, very hard, patented brace construction and have steel centers. Show per- 
fectly in any kind of light or on any background. Wonderful in the dark timber, 
which gave them their name, “Spark Point”—round and distinct. Made for all 
rifles, carbines, pistols and revolvers. Price, $1.50 each. 
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No. 25-C, $1.00. ao 33-C, 1.00. No. 17, $1 .00. 
Savage H. P. = ch eo All Rifles. 





No. 20-C, $1.00. 
Winchester 
oo Carbines. 


- KING Patented Ivory Bead Sights are also the longest and strongest Ivory Bead 
Sights made; patented construction. Matted face, preventing blur; for all arms. 
Price, $1.00 each. : y 
Catalog “O” showing over 100 sights, and “Modern Sights for Modern Arms, 


FREE. 


D.W.KING, Call Building, San Francisco, Calif., U.S.A. 





























Sure Rupture 
Comfort 


BE COMFORTABLE— 


Wear the Brooks Appliance, the 
modern scientific invention 
which gives rupture sufferers 
immediate relief. It has no ob- r 
noxious springs or pads. Auto- 

matic Air Cushions bind and ™®- C- E. BROOKS 
draw together the broken parts. No salves or 
plasters. Durable. Cheap. Sent on trial to prove 
it’s worth. Never on sale in stores as every 
Appliance is made to order, the proper size and shape of 
Air Cushion depending on the nature of each case. Beware 
of imitations. Look for trade-mark bearing portrait and 
signature of C. E. Brooks which appears on every Ap- 
pliance. None other genuine. 


BROOKS APPLIANCE CO., 102K State St., Marshall, Mich. 


CARL ZEISS Binoculars 


The optical qualities of this glass 
are so utterly wonderful that the 
user is entirely unconscious of look- 
ing thru a glass. You positively 
cannot detect the presence of a 





lens. The field of vision is wide, 
the weight light, the cost moderate. 
Write today for Catalog 


HAANSTAD’S 


CAMERA SHOP 
404 16th St., 


& 

















CAL. .30 NEWTON RIFLES. PRICE, $45.0 





These Rifles are the type as 
made by the Newton Arms 
Corporation of Buffalo purchased from receiver's sale, 
hence the low price. The .30 Newton is perhaps the most popu- 
lar Rifle in the entire world. Long range, high velocity, with a very low 
trajec ory. Beiow please see an illustration of the new .3U Newton Cartridge tor New- 
ton Rifles. #rice, $10.40 per hundred. It is loaded with a 180-grain expanding point, non-toul- 
ling, Lubalov meta! boat-tail Bullet. We will furnish Primed Shells at $4.05 per hundred, The 











196 - page I Bullets at $2.70 per hundred. 
Catalog Say 

of Rifles, & Cut 
ShotGuns & Exact 
and Tack. Size 


F.M.P. 
le, etc.,also : 
of Cocker OPEN POINT EXPANDING Reloading Tools at 86.75. 
Spaniel hunting dogs, sent on receipt of three two-cent stamps to pay postage and part cost of book. 
Address all correspondence to 
KIRTLAND BROS. & CO., Inc., - Dept. 0,0,D, - 90 Chambers Street, New York, N. Y. 
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The Ideal Outfit 


When the annual autocamping season is 
over, the camper studies up the “ideal out- 
fit” for next year. The editor of this de- 
partment is going to try to list several good 
outfits thru the winter months and tell why 
each fits the case required. This will be 
done mainly for the reason that week after 
week he has been asked to list outfits for 
camping parties, and there is always an in- 
terest in how the other fellow does it. 

One “ideal outfit” (for by that name cor- 
respondents like best to term it) is shown 
in the photo. Let it be said that there is 
no all-round autocamping outfit that fits 
every party and need, any more than there 
is an all-round gun. 

The particular outfit pictured is one that 
the editor and his family used last summer. 
Our shelter was an 84%x10-foot autotent, 
with porch fly to extend over car or not, at 
will, ‘The walls were white double-weave 
army canvas duck, and the top specially 
waterproofed material of the same type dyed 
khaki. The weight of the tent shelter was 
38 pounds. 

Our beds for four people—counting the 
two youngsters just the same as adults, for 
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they certainly are when it comes to outfitting 
for camping—consisted of a double auto- 
camper’s bed with canvas top under tension 
from head to foot, 42x78 inches, and weighed 
37 pounds. Two single folding cots took 
care of the children. 


The camp stove was a cast iron range, as 
fit for real work in cooking and baking as 
any kitchen range, and the hottest. fire did 
not cause it to warp when cooling. Its 
warpless feature was unique, but we paid 
for it in added weight, the difference be 
tween sheet and cast iron. This stove is 
10% inches square at the end by 17% inches 
long, and weighs 38 pounds. It takes regu- 
lar 5-inch pipe. 

Cooking utensils were nested together 
compactly specially for campers and were 
aluminum. Eating utensils, consisting not 
only of dishes, but a metal table and chairs, 
were contained in a running-board box that 
folded to 22x25x9 inches, and opened made 
a table 22x44 inches. 

The eating utensils contained in this run- 
ning-board box outfit were white enamel 
with nickel steel knives, forks and spoons. 
Also there were two large food compart- 
ments, each a separate metal box and large 
enough for the cooking dishes and all food. 
The larger container we sometimes use as 


an ice box, where the food is kept in glass 
water-tight containers. 

A few folding chairs, folding wash basin 
and clothing completed the outfit. 

This was found to be one way of solving 
successfully the five points of autocamping 
shelter, sleeping quarters, eating facilities 
comfortable clothing and camping co: 
veniences. 





Camp Sites 


Showing how embryonic is this custom of 
establishing municipal camping parks by 
various towns and cities thruout the countr) 
is the lack of duplication of two official 
camp list books compiled by two differen: 
automobile associations. One of these books 
lists 1,000 camp sites and the other 1,800. 
and there is not more than 10 per cent dupli- 
cation; both were compiled on the best 
available data for the whole country. 

As more and more towns fall into line and 
establish camping parks, the popularity and 
success of an autocamping excursion into 
any and every section is assured. This sport 
will be popular just as long as folks run 
automobiles. 

On the start few camping parks made any 
charge, but as time goes on and more and 











£ “IDEAL OUTFIT” 





Shelter tent of canvas, waterproofed, one double auto bed and two cots, warpless camp stove, cooking and eating utensils, running-board box c 


bination of steel table, chairs, and enamelware, with food boxes, camping chairs, and outing clothing. 


Excellent outfit for four people. 
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more accommodations are offered, with more 
and more wear and tear, and sometimes care- 
less campers to boot, the custom is increas- 
ing of making a nominal or substantial 
charge. On the start, parks were wide open 
and you drove in and “made yourself at 
home.” Due to many causes, some positive 
(that is, improvements in accommodations, 
etc.) and some negative (that is, lack of 
appreciation of the hospitality extended), 
most parks in the larger centers today re- 
quire motorists to register, obtain a permit, 
and they are held responsible. 





Autocamping came upon the world some- | 


thing like a babe. At first everything the 


baby does is “cute,” and we allow him to | 
rule the house and muss things up in gen- | 
eral. But when he gets older the “rack and | 


ruin” he would bring if his natural instinct 
to batter things up was not curbed compels 


us to put up restrictions. So it has been | 
with autocamping. On the start it was a | 


novelty, an infant that folks greeted and 
petted and smiled upon. But in a few 
months that youngster began to litter up 
the roadside too much, to trample down the 
farmer’s grass, to break the limbs of his 
apple and fruit trees, to leave filth wherever 
he camped—and worst of all was his irre- 
sponsibility. He took everything offered, 
and he hardly showed respect of property 
rights, to say nothing of gratitude for the 
hospitality extended. 

Hence things are changing. Farmers are 
now charging the tourist 50 cents to $1.00 
a camp site. And why not? Public parks 
alse frequently make a charge. Some of 
them have an outright of so much per day, 
others charge after the third or fourth day 
of stay. The original theory that the camper 
paid his “keeps” by buying foodstuffs and 
other goods near his camp site does not 
always work out according to Hoyle. Too 
many campers were willing to use the 
farmer’s yard, and instead of buying his 
milk and eggs the camper selfishly carried 
canned milk and desiccated eggs—“dese- 
crated eggs,” somebody called it. And in- 
stead of the camper buying fresh cut steak 
and chops of the town markets where he was 
camping on the hospitality of the municipal- 
ity, he selfishly carried canned and cured 
meats. Every law of ethics and economy 


says that there shall be recompense—that is, | § 


you pay for what you get. If you were a 
farmer, and the farmer were the tourist, 
wouldn’t you expect that he would at least 
buy his eats of you fresh from the source of 
supply? And if you were a business men’s 


association that had established a public | 
camp park, while this organization stepped | 


into your shoes, wouldn’t you expect that 
supplies were purchased from your stores? 


Every coin has two faces, as the old say- 
ing goes. The majority of autocampers are | 


willing and glad to pay. Why not give every 
tourist a free ticket to the use of the grounds 
so long as he purchased so many dollars 
worth of trade in town? This could be con- 
trolled easily, since the permit is granted by 
the chamber of commerce or some other 
oficial organization. One of our largest 
camping parks found that the average car 


brouzht four people into its park, and that 
this party spent an average of $5.00 a day 
In the town. Using this merely as an ex- 
amp °, suppose that same city made it a 
rule ‘co charge only those who purchased less 


than the average—that is, the camper who | 


bous': his supplies in the town where he | 
cam) ed need pay nothing, while the shirker | 
shou be called upon to pay his nominal | 
sun keep things going. If you are an | 
auto. omper, just turn the coin about and 

‘ook the other side. If you are a repre- 

sen! ive of the organization that established 

your .unicipal camping park, or parks, just 

ta ~ coin about also and look at the 

othe: side, 


_( ainly there is no need for pessimism, 


Sut least a fair application of the Golden , 
























































Real Hunting Comfort 


Duxbak Hunting Togs are standbys with all hunters, 
especially old timers, because they have found Duxbak 
has been designed for comfort by sportsmen. Duxbak 
is warm, exceptionally tough, has every convenience 
hunters appreciate, and is rainproofed. Kamp-it, not 
rainproofed, and a little lighter in weight, is usually 

P preferred by ladies. 
a Our free 1922 style book shows the many garments 
prcap a vom designed for every outdoor pastime, it’s free. Get a 
copy from your dealer. If he can’t supply you write us. 


UTICA-DUXBAK CORP. 4 Hickory St. Utica,N.Y. 


D and Kamp-it 
Outing Togs 














4 @ OUTING HAT 2A fl 


OUTING HAT 2F 


CAP 2E | LADIES RIDING COAT 


PUTTEES 
LEGGINGS NORFOLK AND SHELL SKIRT 





HUNTING VEST wippy BLOUSE 
REINFORCED TROUSERS AND BREECHES 

















FOLDING PUNCTURE-PROOF CANVAS BOATS 


Light, eary to handle, no leaks or repairs; check as baggage, carry by hand; 


safe for family; all sizes; non-sinkable; stronger than wood; used by U.S and 
foreign Governments. Awaré <t prize at Chicago and St. Louis World’s 
Fairs. We fit our boats for 0. ard Motors. Catalogue. 


KING FOLDING CANVAS BOAT C0. 681 “., KALAMAZOO, MICH. 

























ENJOY YOUR NIGHTS WHEN CAMPING uUT 


Rest? Why, that’s the biggest thing in your camping trip. Of course! It’s what you GO for- 
Make sure that you get it too. You'll never know how really GOOD the nights in camp can be 
until you snuggle down on your 


“PERFECTION” AIR BED 


Unrolled and inflated before the other fellow has the boughs cut for his bed. Weighs about 
the same as an extra blanket. Smooths the roughest ground like a dream cloud; no bumps, holes 
or stubs to wake you up, stiff and sore, in the dog watch. Cool on hot nights, warm on cold ones And never bit of 










ground dampness to worry about. Furnished in either plain mat- 
tress or complete sleeping-bag style 
You'll want our Circular No. 201 
AUTO TOURISTS—Scend for catalog on the ‘‘Auto’’ Air Bed, 
THE ATLANTIC-PACIFIC MFG. CO. 
4120 Atlantic Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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“That’s Comfort” 


Your feet will say so too 
when they slip into 


KENWOOD 
i RA. | 





SOF T #4 WOOL 


HOSE 


Resilient new wool that creates a spring: 
cushion between foot and shoe. 

Kenwood Men’s Half Hose for business or 
dress in Heathers, Browns, Greys and White. 
Kenwood Woodsmen’s Hose for fishing, 
hunting, etc., in Grey and White. 






Kenwood Boys’ Golf Hose, plain or fancy 
tops. 


If your dealer does not carry Kenwoods, ask him to ordera 
sample half dozen. 


KENWOOD MILLS, Dept. D., Albany, N.Y. 


KENWOOD MILLS Ltd., Arnprior, Ont., Canada 








ROBERTS HUNTING 
SHOES 


Are the best ever; soft tops, red or 
black rubbers, all heights. Men’s 
8-in. tops, $5.25, prepaid. Free cata- 
logue of best sport and camping 
shoes made. 








Cc. D. ROBERTS 
59 Main Dexter, Me. 








What is the 
Filson Cruising Coat 


U. S. and 
Canadian 
Patents 


























' The Whole 


}x Back 
= A Pocket 


For Hunting—Fishing—Motoring—Motorcycling 
Golfing—Yachting—Hiking—Surveying 

Timber Cruising—Trapshooting. 

WHY It is weather-proof 
the throat It is light in weight—and can be 
materials from Shedpel Khaki to Forestry Cloth, at price 
from $5 to $16 

The coat shown here is Shedpel Khaki 
« Order two half-sizes large 


tizght at the sleeve and closed at 


obtained 


double front ar 


vd 
r than white collar 


sleeve ry 


Our Catalog No. 5 is free 


Cc. C. FILSON CO. 


1011 FIRST AVE. SEATTLE, WASH. 


“‘Filson Clothes for the Man Who Knows”’ 














Rule must be spontaneously followed by 
both parties. For some years it has been 
whispered in some of the largest periodicals 
of this country that tourists were charged 
at hotels according to the type of automobile 
they drove. Indeed one of the negative 
causes for the popularity of autocamping 
has been the highway robbery that the auto- 
mobile tourist has been forced to stand for. 
Now, is the public camping park, and the 
private camp site, too, coming to the point 





es 


where the tourist is to be robbed here a] 
We think not. 

If the autocamper comes to the extremiy 
he will camp on state and federal |andg, ;, 
school yards and in quasi-public places: jp. 


SO’ 


. in- 
deed he may even set up his tent or open 
out his trailer within the “30-foot limit” o 


the road itself. 

At any rate, let’s not cross bridges before 
we get to them—rather let us steer oy; 
course so there will need not be any chasms 
of misunderstanding to bridge. 


Our Uncle Samuel Sets the Pace 


OT to be outdone on anything, our good 

old Uncle Samuel has recently set aside 
the tidy sum of $65,000 for the purpose of 
making an excellent autocamping park in 
the heart of our country politically, viz.: in 
the city of Washington, D. C. This camping 
park is known as East Potomac Park, and 
is in the beautiful park section of the capital 
city, separated from other park grounds by 


Samuel may have 4,000 visitors a day in bis 
front yard without the least crowding fo; 
space anywhere. Indeed, the camping plots 
are all surveyed 35x70 feet. 
Furthermore, each camper has a curbed 
border, and all the streets of this tent city 
are paved, with boulevard lights everywhere. 
In one corner of each lot will be found g 
tree, which some day may supply a great 











CAMPING IN 


UNCLE SAM’S 








PARK, WASHINGTON, D. C 


The building in the background will be enlarged into fine rest rooms, shower baths, comfort station 
and supply store 


a row of trees and ten minutes or less from 
the capitol building. Viewed from the top 
of Washington’s Monument, East Potomac 
Park appears like an island of seclusion for 
the tired army of autocampers who may 
share its hospitable camp sites. 

East Potomac Park will be thrown open 
officially to the public on December 1, 1922, 
but it has been used “as is” all summer by 
hundreds and thousands of autocampers who 
have visited Washington. The park is di- 
vided into 1,000 units—that is, it will ac- 
commodate a maximum of 1,000 automobile 
parties. Figure four to the average party, 
which is a conservative estimate, and Uncle 


deal more shade than at the present time, 
but the significant fact is that our Uncle 
has seen the dawn of the new era of auto- 
camping, and he is preparing for it to be 
popular far ahead in the future. Who knows 
but there may be airplane camping in 2022? 
To get back to earth again, in the opposite 
corner from that shade tree there is a water 
faucet. You will be able to illuminate camp 
with electricity if you like, but the big 
boulevard lights will likely supply you with 
a-plenty until bed time. And autocampers 
do roll in early—ever notice that? You g0 
to bed with the birds and get up with them 
for another day of sport 
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CAMPING IN EAST POTOMAC PARK, WASHINGTON, D. C. ; , 
The building in the distance will be a large garage, automobile laundry and filling station auto 
campers when completed 
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In East Potomac Park the autocamper will 

find piled high and dry great supplies of 
firewood for his wood stove. Or he may per- 
haps like to use one of the regular park 
fireplaces instead. The community fireplaces 
in the park have brick ovens and are excel- 
lent places to cook your camp meals, while 
you may use your Own wood camp stove if 
you pre fer. 
" Needless to say, there has been provided 
excellent comfort stations, rest rooms, shower 
baths and the other things that make a 
camping park what it should be. Of course, 
this park will be policed. There is also a 
free bath for your car, as you are expected 
to keep the old gas eater looking spick and 
span when you tour Washington. 

There is in the park a large garage about 
50x 200 feet that is one story high and will 
help you store your car in protection from 
the elements if you have that kind of an 


automobile, or will permit you to do repair | 


work, as it is fully equipped. There is also 
a filling station; also there is a supply store, 
where the government sells to campers all 
needed supplies right on the spot at a right 
price. 

When the editor’s autocamping outfit was 
pitched in East Potomac Park in June, 1922, 
before it was anywhere near ready for official 
opening, there was an average of 300 camp- 
ers a day taking advantage of the camping 
park. A government employe acts as con- 
cessionaire, registers your party just like a 
hotel, and takes you to your “stall.” The 
limit of stay in East Potomac Park is two 
weeks. 
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*. E. BRIMMER, Autocamping Editor 











Autocamping Editor:—We are planning to 


open a small public camp site on the border of 
town next spring for automobile parties to use. 
Please tell us about what accommodations are 


Will it be safe to have no supervision, 
yuld we have a keeper, and charge for the 
privilege? Conservative members of 
our organization claim a great many evils can 
result from a public camp, and we want to do 

thing right to avoid trouble. Outdoor Life 





away out West ought to be able to give us a 
it, because we believe you are in the center 
_ mping grounds.—Business Men’s Associa- 


Ul ra. 
_Answer.—In establishing a camping ground 


that il prove successful to both the town 
authorities and the campers we believe that there 
oy iin salient necessities. Convenient source 
Of dr ng water, toilet facilities and rubbish- 
bur ‘ grate, shade, and suitable level ground 
are u ubtedly the first essentials. Optional 
con ces are fuel supply of wood, laundry 
ar ng facilities, forms of amusement, po- 


lice tion, supply store, garage, filling sta- 
t _ For a town of 2,000 population you 
, need a salaried concessionaire, but 
into the game right by placing stores 
ani e in grounds, giving conveniences like 
nches and fireplaces, piping water, ex- 
ity electricity to each camping plot, 
you should make it a fair and square 
roposition. This means make a nom- 
ust charge for the camping right ac- 
the length of stay, sell goods at a 
and fair profit, and pay a salary to 
ntendent or concessionaire.—Editor. 


mping Editor:—Wishing to spend win- 
rida, will you not be kind enough to 
ne a number of towns in that state 
u are sure I can find ample camping 
ee Will use a camping trailer. 
B., Mich. 
—You will find camp sites in the fol- 
»wns and cities, and will advise you to 
one that looks interesting to you. 
cases you should address Chamber of 
Public Automobile Camping Park 
r, etc. Here are a few places you 
Brandentown, Campbelltown, Deland, 
‘tt Lauderdale, Fort Meyers, Gaines- 
ksonville, Lakeland, Marianna, Orlando, 
a, St. Augustine, Sarastota, Tampa and 
m Beach.—Editor. 
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Made of high 
grade tan leather 
on the favorite 
Munson last. 
With soles that 
will give real 
service. 
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No Road Too Long — No Path Too Rough 


For Herman’s No. 65 contains a comfort that 
makes hiking a delight. 

Mile after mile—how they wear! Up hill, down hill—surely 

the shoe for the “open road!” 

foot-free comfort. The result of thirty years practical ex- 

perience“smoothing the way” for the walker. 






Orthopedically designed for 












Specify Herman’s 


dealer’s or order 
direct from us. 
Dept. 66 


JOSEPH M. HERMAN SHOE CO. 
MILLIS, 


MASS. 















WE RAISE WILD MALLARD DUCKS and make 


our Wood Decoys so true to life that they fool the wild ones. 
(Trade Mark) Only ''FEATHERWOOD” Used. Will not split 


PAINTED TRUE TO LIFE 
**Grand Prix Mallard” 





SOLID OR HOLLOW 
JEFFERSON CITY,MO. Only woodworking plant in the 
world owning its own Lakes——to 
raise Wild Mallards. 
J.M.HAYS 5, 00D PRODUCTS CO. 
Jefferson City, Mo. U. S. A. 

















Medals awarded at Paris, 
Chicago and St. Louis 
World Fairs. 


trophies. 


Awarded Columbian Exposition 


STAINSKY FUR & TAXIDERMY COMPANY 


Established 1874 


PROF. STAINSKY 


FORMERLY CHICAGO’S FOREMOST 
TAXIDERMIST 


OF NATIONAL REPUTATION 


To be sure your rare game specimens are 
preserved true to life, they should be moun- 
ted by Prof. Stainsky, originator of plastic 
art in taxidermy— the only correct way of 
preserving the lifelike appearance of your 
All your trophies will become 
mounted permanent if preserved by his art. 
All work strictly guaranteed. We have 
numerous letters from the world’s greatest 
hunters expressing appreciation for the 
perfect work he has done for them. 

WRITE FOR PRICE LIST 

WE SAVE YOU MONEY 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 


Our Famous Chamois 
Tanning has no equal 





Awarded Columbian Exposition 











OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO. 


THE BOOK OF THE PIKE—By 0. W. Smith 


Outdoor Life’s Angling Editor. This is Mr. Smith’s latest book, and you cannot afford to 
be without it. On sale now—Cloth, $3.00 net—Turkey Morocco, $8.50. 


DENVER, COLO. 











No. 65 by name 
at your shoe 


$6.25 rst 
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Write for 
Our Free 


Learn at Home by Mail to 


Mount Birds 
and Animals 


Be a taxidermist. Learn the wonder- 
ful art that enables you to mount and pre- 
serve as in life, all kinds of birds, animals, 
game-heads, fishes, reptiles, etc. Also how to 
tan all kinds of furs and skins and make 
splendid rugs and robes. Easily Learned 
at Home! We can teach you easily and 
quickly by mail. Full course of 40 lessons, 
covering every branch of taxidermy. Success 
guaranteed or no fee. Old reliable school. 
Latest methods. Over fifty-five thousand 
graduates. 


Nature Lovers 
and Sportsmen 
Should Know 
Taxidermy 


A new, splendid art, 
extremely interesting and 
fascinating. Men, women 
and boys become enthusi- 
Mastic over it. Send today 
“for free finely illustrated 
@ book, and see for yourself 
what taxidermy really is. 
We teach you at home by 
mail, during your spare 
time. You learn quickly. 
You soon know Taxidermy 
and learn to mount your 
splendid trophies. You can 
decorate your home, den 
or office with the very fin- 
estofart. You can make 
wonderful profits from 
, your spare time. You will 
Nee hugely enjoy every mo- 

W. ELWOOD—Exp ment you give to the art 
Taridgrmiat and Pree, et of taxidermy. Thous- 

W.Schoolof Taxidermy ands and thousands of 
students have learned and are delighted. 
One says: 

**Have moonted forty ofrds, thes deer heads, four squir~ 
is, and sixteen roba ave _ finest of success: 


Wopis Bet, take ¢. pamas dollars or my knowledge of 
Photos of Mounted 


Specimens and also 


the Taxidermy Magazine—both Free fora 
short time. Mail coupon or a postal today. 
Don’t delay, but act now before the free 
books are exhausted. 


Make Money *: 


your spare time, ra © into it as Py ‘profession and 
make from ,000 per year. Big demand and 
few taxidermists. “ernie i is something new, something 
worth your while. Write Today for full ‘particulars 
and the two free books. Merely mail coupon or a let- 
ter or postal—but doit today. You will be delighted 
with the free books, 


Beautiful book 


showing dozens of 


You can earn 
big poney from 
dermy in 


Northwestern School of Taxidermy 








64X Elwood Bldg., Omaha, Nebraska 
(The Only School of Taxidermy in the World) 


-=" Free Book Coupon al 


Northwestern School of Taxidermy, 
64XElwood Bldg. Omaha, Neb. 
Without obligation on my part send me 
copies of your FREE TAXIDERMY 
BOOK AND THE TAXIDERMY MAG- 
AZ:NE, and full particulars about your 
course of lessons on taxidermy. 

















IN THE FUR FIELD 
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Now that another trapping season is ap- 

proaching, thousands are interested in 
the trapping laws of the various states. Not 
only are trappers, guides and ranchers in- 
terested in the laws of their state, but as 
many are contemplating looking up new 
grounds; they are interested in laws of other 
states as well. 

Perhaps Outdoor Life readers are most 
interested in states west of the Mississippi 
River, Western Canadian Provinces and 
Alaska. Many load traps and other neces- 
sary equipment in an automobile and start 
out. Others go by water, while still others 
travel by rail—all hoping to locate better 
trapping grounds than they had last season. 

Before deciding upon the state or Cana- 
dian province in which to trap, laws relat- 
ing to trapping, license, etc., should be taken 
into consideration. The extracts here given 
are from laws of 1921, but as few state legis- 


Trapping Laws of Alaska, Western States 
and Canada 


A.R. HARDING - 










latures have been in session since, these laws 
are still in effect with few, if any, changes, 

Alaska—Open seasons, District 1—Beaver, 
December 1 to March 31; marten, November 
16 to March 31; muskrat, December 16 to 
April 30; land otter, mink, weasel, Decem. 
ber 16 to March 31; fox, lynx, December | 
to February 28. License—None required for 
trapping, but trappers must keep record of 
all pelts taken and make annual report to 
commissioner on or before August 1, show. 
ing to whom and when sold, and pay tax on 
all pelts not sold to licensed fur trader of 
Alaska. Bounty on wolf, $15; eagles, 50c. 

Arizona—Open seasons—Beaver, protected 
until December 31, 1922. All other fur and 
predatory animals unprotected. License, 
$2.50; issued by wardens. License not re- 
quired for trapping on own land, nor by 
persons under 18 years of age. Unlawful 
to disturb or remove traps of licensed trap- 
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ground. This daring “outlaw” 


through. 


AS-D RS S  S  S SLS S S  SE 


‘Jesse James of the Yellowstone,” 
Stoddard, in the act of holding up his car in the above-named play- 
stationed himself daily on the auto road 
near the Upper Geyser Basin, “holding up” automobiles as they passed 


A HOLD-UP IN YELLOWSTONE PARK { 


photographed by Chas. H. 
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Let Us Tan Your Hide. 


And let us do your head mounting, rug, robe, 
coat, andglovemaking. You never loseanything 
and generally gain by dealing direct with head- 

uarters. 

? We tan deer skins witb hair on for rugs, or 
trophies, or dress them into buckskin glove 
leather. Bear, dog, calf, cow, horseor any other 
kind of hide or skin tanned with the hair or fur 
on, and finished soft, light, odorless, and made 
up into rugs, gloves, caps, men’s women's 
garments when so ordered. 

Get our illustrated catalog which gives prices 
of tanning, taxidermy and head mounting. Also 
patie - fur goods and big mounted game heads 
wese 


THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY, 
Rochester, N. Y. 





BIG MONEY IN FURS 
We need millions of skins—Skunk, 
Coon, Fox, Mink—Furs of all kinds. 
Write for special price list and extras. 
I. R. HOUGH FUR CO. 
Meriden, Conn., U.S.A. 
















WM. J. HACKMEIER 
TAXIDERMIST 


Skins Tanned, Furs Dressed 
Rugs 
645 Golden Gate Avenue 
San Francisco, California 


a eel 
RAPPERS! 


make this) 
our biggest year! 


Ship all your 
furs to ragga 
& Tumbach. Make 
this the most profit- 
able year you’ve had. 
You know our policy: 


A_Square Deal to 
Every Shipper 
We'll give you honest grad- 
ing by fur experts. We’ll 
pay top market prices the 
day we get your furs. Node- 
lay. Andinthelongrunwe’ll 
make more money for you. 
Ship early—ship often—ship every 

skin to us. 
We Keep You Posted 
Write for free shipping tags, 


price lists, and market re- 
ports. Write today. 


McCullough & Tumbach 


138 N. Main St. 
St. Louiss Mo. 


= 







































have permission to trap. 
Arkansas—Open seasons—Bear, November 


10 to January 15; beaver, otter, mink, musk- 
| rat, °coon, skunk, fox, wildcat, October 1 to 


March 1. License for trapping, $20 (no 
license if twelve or less traps are used). 
Hunting license required to kill bear. Resi- 
dent, $1.10; non-resident, $15; dog, used in 
hunting bear, $1.50. 

California—Open seasons—Black or brown 
bear, ring-tail cat, ’coon, marten, fisher, 


| wolverine, skunk, mink, otter, fox, October 


| 15 to February 28. 


| on coyote; 


No open season on 
beaver. License, citizen, $1; alien, $2. 
Bounty on female lion, $30; male, $20. 

Colorado—Open Seasons—Beaver, no open 
season; all other fur animals unprotected. 
Hunting license required to trap. Resident, 
general, $5; limited 1922, $2 (for coyote, 
mountain lion, wolf, bobcat, lynx); non- 
resident, $25; issued by county clerks, com- 
missioners and other agents. 

Idaho—Open seasons—Otter, mink, musk- 
rat, raccoon, December 1 to May 1; marten, 
fisher, fox, October 1 to February 1; bear, 
mountain lion, wolf, coyote, lynx, bobcat, 
jack-rabbit, skunk, weasel, unprotected ex- 
cept bear in a few counties. Resident li- 
cense, $5; non-resident, $25; issued by war- 
den, deputy or authorized agent. Licensed 
trapper must make verified report at end of 
season of number and kind of fur caught, 
where sold, and the price received. Bounty 
of $2.50 each is paid on coyote, lynx or 
wildcat; $20 on bear and wolf; $50 on 
mountain lion. 

Iowa—Open seasons—Beaver, mink, otter, 
muskrat, November 15 to March 15; raccoon, 
October 15 to February 1; other fur animals 
unprotected. Hunting license required to 
trap; resident, $1; non-resident, $10; issued 
by county auditor. Permission of owner, 
occupant or agent required to hunt fur ani- 
mals with dog or gun on cultivated or en- 
closed land of another. 

Kansas—Open seasons—Muskrat, skunk, 
mink, raccoon, opossum, civet cat, December 
2 to February 28; beaver, otter, no open sea- 
son; other fur animals not protected. Fer- 
rets, poison or use of smoke guns or other 
devices for forcing smoke, gas or liquids 
into holes, dens or runways prohibited. 
Unlawful to destroy houses, dens or runways 
of fur animals. Resident license, $1; issued 
by county clerk. Trapping license not is- 
sued to non-resident or alien. Consent of 
owner or lessee required to hunt or kill wild 
animals on land of another. 
wolf, $5; 
gopher, 5 cents each; paid by county. 

Louisiana—Open seasons—Bear, 


pers on public domain or lands where they | 


Bounty of $1 | 
crow and_ pocket 


Novem- | 


ber 1 to February 15; muskrat, mink, otter, | 


raccoon, skunk, fox, opossum, November ] 


to January 31; beaver, no open season; wolf, | 


fox, wildcat, cougar, unprotected. Unlawful | 


to trap bear. Trapping license, resident, $1; 
non-residents not permitted to trap. 


Minnesota—Open seasons—Raccoon, Oc- | 
tober 15 to March 1; mink, fisher, marten, | 


muskrat, December 1 to April 1; otter, no 
open season; beaver protected except a 
limited number may be taken under a 
special license; black bear, skunk, weasel, 
fox, wildcat, lynx, fox, not protected. Un- 
lawful to molest or destroy muskrat, mink 
or beaver house, den, dam or abiding place; 


to hunt these animals with dogs, or to take | 


muskrat in any manner except by trapping. 
License, resident, $1; non-residents not al- 
lowed to trap. State pays bounty of $7.50 


| on wolf and $3 on wolf cub. 


Missouri—Open seasons—All fur animals, 
November 1 to January 31. Use of poison 
in taking any protected animal prohibited. 
License not required, but written permission 
to trap on enclosed land of another is. 


| Bounty of $6 paid on old wolf or coyote, 
| young $3; paid by county. 


| 


Montana—Open seasons—Marten, fisher, 
otter, fox, muskrat, November 1 to April 1; 







Most 
Cash for 


Western 
Furs 





em 
ret he 


gw Get Ready to Trap Now g 


Furs are higher. Coyotes, Muskrats, Skunks 

E and Wildcats, and all other Western Furs, will 
bring you More Money this year. Get your sup- 

 } plies from Stephens and be ready to trap early. rg 


Traps at Factory Prices € 


G Stephens sells Traps, Animal Baits, and all 

¢ Trappers’ Supplies at Rock Bottom Prices. 
Western Trappers save Many Dollars and3 to 14 
Days Time by buying from Stephens of Denver. a 


g Stephens Bait Gets ’Em! » 


Christian Ramsey of Roswell, N. Mex., caught 

24 Muskrats with 25 Traps, using Stephens’ 
Muskrat Bait. Hundreds of Trappers doas wel! 
every year, proving Stephens’ BAIT IS BEST. g 


How to Grade Furs 


Learn to do it yourself. Our Trappers’ Guide 
contains detailed instructions by Rr Stephens, 
who has spent a lifetime in the fur business. Free. 

charges you No Commission 
Stephens on your furs--- YOU keep that 
yourself. All Western Trappers who ship furs to 
Stephens SAVE $1 to $20 on express or parcel 
post; and you get your MO 3 to 14 Days 
Quicker---BECAUSE Denver is closer to your 
sg town than any other Important Fur Center. . 


WRITE TODAY for Big, Beautifally I!lus- 

Tr Cc Poy eat and Supply Catalog, 
rappers’ Guide (with grading rules), 
WB Por Price List, and Shipping Tags, all FREE & 


3 E. A. Stephens @ Co. g 
527 Stephens Denver 
ee Building 


B ... 
a 
















hy %J deserve 
FINE WORKMANSHIP 


4 


The Roauty you Trapped 
Will make a fine neckpiece for mother, 
wife or sweetheart. 
We Specialize In 
women’s fine fur coats, capes and 
neckwear, 
made from your own pelts, or our 
stock at lowest prices. 
Write for Free Booklet and Prices 


Cc. LUEDERITZ 

The Nation’s Furrier 

516-518 North Ave. 
MILWAUKEE, 


WISCONSIN 
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Be Taylor Equipped—Save Money 


Send for new BOOK of TRAPS. Bigger and 
better than ever this year—many entirely new 
trapping devices shown for the first time. Also 
trapping laws, trapping methods, traps and 
baits to use—lists every article the trapper uses 
at mont Mes | prices. BOOK of TRAPS; the 
MOST COMPLETE FUR BOOK ever com- 
piled for FREE DISTRIBUTION. WRITE— 


ayvlor 


BEST FORY 
in ST. LOUIS since 1871 


Taylor Free Service Helps You 





our name and address for Taylor 
Most complete Fur Mar- 
Free to you. 


Send 
Trapping Service. 
ket reports, also shipping tags. 


Write 
F. C. TAYLOR FUR CO. 
725 Fur Exchange Bldg. ST.LOUIS, MO. 

















INDIAN MOCCASINS 


Both Lace and Slipper ba 
Made of Genuine Moose Hide Y} \ 


Men's Sizes, 6 to 11, at $4.76. 
Ladies’ or $23 Sizes, 2 to6é at io 
3 







Sent prepaid on 
receipt of price. 
Money refunded 
if not satisfactory 
We make the finest Buckskin Hunting Shirts 
in America. Carry in stock the largest assort- 
ment of SnowShoes in thecountry. Also hand 
made Genuine Buckskin and Horsehide Gloves 
and Mittens. Our Wisconsin Cruising Shoes 
have no superior as a hunting shoe. Send for 
free catalog today. 


Metz & Schloerb 6: OSHKOSH, vis, 











IMR. TRAPPER 


Did you ever hear of a water snare? Do you 
know that one of them on a stream will take 
every otter, mink or muskrat that passes, either 
going up or down stream? That’s a broad 
statement to make, isn’t it? Send me your 
address and I will show you. 


G. F. SCHOENFIELD 
1901 Howard St., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, | 


' mals from dens. 


| open season; 











[ How TO GET FREF 
TRAPS- ciNs Ree 


B16 LIST OF P PREMIUMS for 7 

and Fur shippers. sal with Mg ap 
iggs and get seus Tew rs’ § pL 

Supplies Free. 


for particulars, Unusual al Opel SHIP FURS 
to 


ke a Real Clean-up This Season 

Make Big Money Biccs ; 
| Trapping! ———s 
Fors will bring Big Mon a 
this year. Get Posted Early, | Quickest. § 
Write for Advance Fur Market News, 
For Price List, Catalogue of Trap- 
pers’ Supplies — All Sent FREE. 


FREE SUBSCRIPTION _~ 6 


‘Trappers’ Exchange” illuse ~~” iif 
pore 
CHANGE | 


tra = Ling f of trapping 
jj 
BIGCS| 





















secrets,Game Laws, Hunting 
ries, and pacer rn for profit- 
able trapping this season, sent 

REEeach month, Writetoday, 


E.W.BIGGS&CO. 
488 a hasan ree I 


hapll 
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| license, $5; 


beaver, no open season except property 


owners may get special permit to take when | 


doing damage on own property; all other 
fur and predatory animals 
License to trap marten, $1; other fur ani- 
mals, $2; issued by state game warden. 
Bounty on grown wolf, $15; wolf pup, coy- 
ote or coyote pup, $2.50; mountain lion, 
$10; paid from state bounty fund. 
Nebraska—Open seasons—Muskrat, otter, 
mink, fox, raccoon, opossum, November 1 
to February 15; beaver, no open season; 


unprotected. | 


other fur animals not protected. Unlawful | 
to spear, use smokers or ferrets to drive ani- | 


Resident license, $2.10; 
non-resident or alien, $25.10. Counties that 


| have voted at any general election to pay 


bounties may pay for wolf, $6; coyote, $3; 


| mountain lion, $3; wildcat, $1. 


Nevada—Open seasons—Beaver, otter, no 
all other fur animals unpro- 


tected. License not required. Bounty on 


| mountain lion, $5; lynx or wildcat, $2; paid 
| by county. State board of livestock commis- 


sioners also authorized to pay bounties. 

New Mexico—Open seasons—Beaver, no 
open season; all other fur animals unpro- 
tected. License not required. 
coyote, wildcat or lynx, $2; wolf, $15; pan- 
ther or mountain lion, $10; paid from county 
wild animal fund. 


North Dakota—Open seasons—Mink, No- 
| vember 16 to April 14; beaver, otter, musk- | 


rat, no open season until January 10, 1924; 
all other fur animals unprotected. Resident 
license, for mink, $2; non-resident (for mink 
only), $25; issued by commissioners, depu- 
ties and county auditors. Bounty of $2.50 
paid on wolf and coyote. 

Oklahoma—Open seasons—Beaver, otter, 
no open season; bear, no open season in 
Blaine, Caddo, Comanche, Kiowa and Major 
counties, but unprotected in other counties; 
other fur animals, November 1 to March 1. 
License not required. 


Bounty on 





Oregon—Open seasons—Mink, otter, fisher, | 


marten, muskrat, raccoon, November 1 to 
February 28; beaver, no open season; other 
fur animals unprotected. Unlawful to de- 
stroy muskrat houses. License, $2; issued 
by state game commission. Licensed trap- 
pers are required to make annual report of 
number of animals caught, receipts for fur, 
and where sold. Unlawful to use the flesh 
of a game bird or animal for trap bait. 
Bounties are as follows: Coyote or coyote 
pup, $3; adult female coyote, $4; gray, black 
or timber wolf or wolf pup, $2.50; bobcat, 


wildcat or lynx, $2; mountain lion, panther | 


or cougar (all the same animal), $10; paid 
by county. State game commission empow- 
ered to pay additional bounties on any preda- 


tory animal in order to protect game. Under | 


this act it now pays for wolf, $20; cougar, 
$15. Several counties are authorized to pay 
bounties on moles, rabbits and gophers. 
South Dakota— Open seasons — Mink, 
muskrat, skunk, December 1 to March 1; 


beaver, otter, no open season; other fur ani- | 


mals unprotected. Unlawful to shoot musk- 
rat. No person may set or operate more 
than 75 traps at any one time. Resident 
non-resident, $25; 
game warden and county treasurer. Unlaw- 
ful to hunt on cultivated lands of another 
without permission. State pays $5 for grown 
timber wolf and $2 for pup; $3 for moun- 
tain lion; $2 for coyote or prairie wolf. 
Some counties pay larger bounties than the 
state. 

Texas—Open seasons—All fur animals are 
unprotected except mink, raccoon, fox. No 
open season in Caldwell County. License 
not required. Consent of owner necessary 
to trap on posted land. No bounties. 

Utah—Open seasons—Beaver, otter, mar- 


issued by | 


ten, no open season; other fur animals un- | 


protected. License not required. Bounty 

on wolf, $62.50; bear and mountain lion, 

$30; coyote, $4; lynx, bobcat, $3. 
Washington—Open seasons — Bear, 


Sep- | 
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=, 
Have Your ‘| 

SAVE S| Raw Furs 

TANNED 


for sets, scarfs, coats, 
caps, gloves, etc. 
You get better furs by }j 
having them custom made, 
besides greater satisfac- 
tion and pride because you 
personally trap the furs 
Your wife, mother, siste: 
or sweetheart will prize a 
handsome coat or set mad 
from furs you furnish, an: 
this will reflect your own good 
taste. Send your furs to Wil 
lard’s and have them made | 


The@D LARD 2 


which will insure your getting only first cass, guar- 
anteed workmanship. Our fifty-eight years’ standing 
in the fur trade is your assurance of our reliability 
S FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG gives the latest 
style suggestior is and full information. J 
Write today for your copy. 


H. WILLARD, SON & CO. 

! The Old Reliable Fur House 

Established 1864 

<. 28South First St., Marshalltown, ola, 
by 














by mail. Course by Harding—the authority. This new farm- 

ing pays big as main or side line. Get free folder—‘“‘For- 

tunes in Fur Farming.’’ 

American Farmers Schoo). 869 Laird Ride. Minnernatts, Minn. | 
—— ————_-—— 












Coats, Scarfs, Muffs,Chokers, etc., 
made from your raw or tanned 
furs. Enormous savings. Write for 
FREE CATALOU. Tells Everything 


ARTHUR FELBER FUR CO. 


Dept, E11, Chicago, | Ill 


Y 25N.Dearbornst. 
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We are custom tanners and manufac- 
turers of robes, rugs, coats and ladies fur 
sets. We do taxidermy work. Write 
for prices. 

SPOKANE FUR TANNING CO. 
So. 7 Pine St., SPOKANE, WASH. 








Big Horn Taxidermist and 
Furrier 


WE BUY FURS 


L. BOODE, Proprietor 
wy 


WAY 


FURS cr: 


BIG SEASON AHEAD 


Order traps and baits now. Send coupon below 
at once to Fouke Fur Co., St. Louis, for lowest 
prices on supplies, get free samples NOXENT 
(kills human scent) and REMOV-A-SMEL (de- 
stroys skunk smells instantly). Get free Trapper’s 
Porkuer showing traps and new paste baits, game 
laws, how to trap and grade furs. We keep you 
ted on market and send fur price 

ists allseason. AllFree—send today to 


OMING 











FO 
629 Fouke EY NOXENT St. Louis, Mo. 
Send me samples of NOXENT and MOY -A- 


SMEL,‘‘Trapper’s Pardner Send me 
fur price lists all season. “n¥ 


Name 


’ and id tags. 








Town 





State 
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tember 1 to May 1; beaver, no open season; 
other fur animals unprotected. No steel trap 
larcer than No. 4 may be used unless a 
notice in the English language on a large 
placard is placed above the trap. County 
license required, $5; issued by county 
auditor. Not required to trap coyote, musk- 
rat, mink, skunk, marten, civet cat, weasel. | 
Bounty on mountain lion, $20; lynx or wild- 
cat, $5; coyote, $1; timber wolf, $15. 
Wyoming—Open seasons—Beaver, no open 
season; all other fur animals unprotected. 
Unlawful to trap bears. Fee, $5 for trapping 
jn state game preserve and national forests; 
issued by state game warden. Resident | 
hunting license for bear, $2.50; non-resi- | 
dents, $25; limit 3 bears; issued by com- 
missioner, and non-resident must kill be- | 
tween September and November 15. 


Alberta, Canada—Open seasons—Mink, 
fisher, marten, November 1 to March 31; 
otter, November 1 to April 30; muskrat, 
December 1 to April 30, except south of 
North Saskatchewan River, no open season; | 
beaver, no open season; fox and other fur 
animals unprotected. Unlawful to use 
poison for taking fur animals or to destroy 
muskrat or beaver houses. Trapping license 
not required of residents; non-residents, 
$25; issued by Minister of Agriculture. The 
council of any rural municipality is author- 
ized to offer a bounty on wolf. | 

British Columbia—Open seasons—Bear, | 
September 1 to June 30; open season for all 
other fur animals is established by procla- 
mation; game wardens can furnish this in- 
formation. Unlawful to use poison in taking 


fur animals, except that farmers and poul- | 
trymen may protect own stock. Unlawful | 


to trap bear. Resident trapping license, 
$10; non-resident not permitted to trap. 
No license required of a resident to trap 
on own land during open season. A licensed 
trapper who first occupies a trap line before 
November 14 is protected against other trap- 
pers. Bounties are as follows: Panther, 
$40; timber wolf, $25; coyote, $2; big-horn 
or snowy owl, $1; magpie and crow, 20 cents 
each; eagle, $1. Bounties are fixed from 
time to time by Lieutenant Governor. 

Manitoba—Open seasons north of 53 par- 
allel—Fisher, marten, mink, November 1 to 
March 31; otter, beaver, November 1 to 
April 30; muskrat, November 1 to 30 and 
March 15 to May 15; fox, lynx, November 1 
to February 28. South of 53 parallel— 
Fisher, marten, mink, November 1 to 
March 31; beaver, otter, no open season; 
muskrat, March 15 to April 30; fox, lynx, 
unprotected. Use of poison in taking fur 
animals is prohibited and unlawful to shoot 
or spear muskrat or destroy houses. Resi- | 
dent trapping license, $2; non-resident | 
Canadian citizen, $25; non-resident alien, 
$100; issued by Minister of Agriculture and 
immigration. Bounty on timber wolf, $5; 
other wolf, $2. 

Northwest Territories (formerly known as 
Ruperts Land) —Open seasons—Mink, fisher, 


marten, November 1 to March 14; otter, 
beaver, muskrat, October 1 to May 14; north 
of latitude 64 degrees open muskrat season 
is October 1 to June 14; foxes, November 
15 to March 31. Unlawful to use poison 
in taking fur animals or to destroy or in- 
jure any beaver or muskrat house. Resident 
trapping license, $2; non-resident, British 
subicet, $25; other non-residents, $50. 


Bounty on timber wolf, $20. 
~1:katchewan—Open seasons—Beaver, De- 
cemer 1 to April 30; mink, fisher, marten, | 
fox, November 1 to March 31; muskrat, 
n of Township 52, November 1 to No- 
r 30 and March 1 to May 14; south 
vnship 53, March 1 to April 30; other 
ty imals unprotected. Unlawful to use 


to take any fur animal or spear or 
sl muskrat or beaver or destroy houses. 
Ri nt license, $2; non-resident, $25. 
) y on adult timber wolf, $10; pups of | 
pr or timber wolf, $1. 








78 MINK IN 7 WEEKS! 


Have Taken 153 in One Season With My Method 











My method works wherever mink are found. For the bene- 

fit of beginners I have also added to this book my successful 

,| methods of trapping other small animals. Last season I re- 
'l ceived hundreds of lett«rs from purcha ers of my bowk telling 
i} of great success with this method. The following letters are 


i] only a few out of the hundreds received: 


»| David Pugh: 


45 mink with 24 traps this season. 


David Pugh: 
Your mink book is all that you claim for it. I have caught 
nine mink the first week 
H. T. McKINNFY, 
Box 20, Last Sparta, Ohio 





David Pugh: 
Your method of mink trapping sure is successful. I have 
caught 23 so far this season. 
E. L. STANTON, 
A.bright, W. Va. 





Your method of mink trapping is wonderful. I have trapped 


E. H. BUSCOMRBE, 
Lugewvod, Calif. 





David Pugh: 

I received my copy of your mink book and must say that 
your method of mink trapping has everything beat that I have 
ever heard of. 





E. FE. MORGAN, 








Worth hundreds of dollars to know this 
method of trapping the wary mink, fully de- 
scribed in my Send 50c for your copy 
today. Money back if not satisified. 


434 Delans St., Allegan, Mich. 


DAVID O. PUGH, 


LAWRENCE, - - KANSAS 









__ 660 West Ave. — 








TRAPPERS 


The principles on which this busi- 
ness was established in 1899 (namely) 
Prompt, Courteous and Efficient 
Service, plus a SQUARE DEAL 
IN GRADING, will continue to pre- 
vail during the coming season. 


WHO 


offers more and KEEPS HIS PROMISE? 


JAS. P. ELLIS 
RAW FURS 
33-35 Mill St., Middletown, N. Y. 


Reliable Quotations Sent sree 














TRAPS 


THAT HOLD 


The Holding Power of the Trap 
is all that stands between you and 
those valuable fur pelts. HOLD ’em 
with this Escape-proof Trap. 


SEND 37c 


For a single Postpaid Sample 


1-XK Triple Clutch 


The Non-Slip, Three-Grip Trap 
for Skunk, Muskrat, Minh, etc. 





VERY TRRP GUARANTEED $ 4-00 PER DOZ. 


Ask for complete Price-list 
31 Sizes of Modern Traps 





TRIUMPH TRAP COMPANY, INC. 
41 WEST ELM STREET ONEIDA, N.Y: 

















We tan them— | 
You wear them 


Plan to Have Your Game 
Heads Mounted 


Hides and furs made into 
men’s or women’s coats, 
wraps, caps, gloves robes and 
rugs. 

Taxidermy and Fur 
Tanning Specialists 
Free Catalogue—illustrating 
exactly how to prepare skins 
for shipment, styles of gar- 4 
ments and prices on head 
mounting, taxidermy and tan- 

ning. 
ROCHESTER FUR DRESSING CO. 





Rochester, N. Y. 


We can take coyote 
and wolves and 
make beautiful furs 
of the raw skins, in 
any style from any 
style book and also 
*coon, mink and fox. 
Write today for our 7 
circulars on any 
kind of furs that 
you have. 





W.W. WEAVER 


Established 1891 


CUSTOM FUR 
TANNING and 
MANUFACTURING 


READING. MICH. 








1814R of 














FRED WHITE - - 





Coon, Opossum, Wolf, Muskrat, Wildcat, Fox and All Other Furs Are in Big Demand 
eee Prices are high and you ought to benefit by them. You will, too, if you ship to 
ea the right dealer. I always pay the highest possible prices for raw furs and my guar- 
antee of absolute satisfactionis your protection. Quick returns always—express 
charges paid. Shipments held seperate for your approval of my valuation, if requested. 
Write for Price List 




















BELOIT, KANSAS 
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Fall and Winter 


Sports Requirements 


VV". Ve. ee eE 



















Guns and Ammunition 
; FOR 
Ducks and Big Game 


Hunting Clothing—Boots 
Sweaters, Leather Coats 








SOLE DISTRIBUTORS IN 
THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
WEST FOR 


REACH ATHLETIC GOODS 
Foot Ball—Basket Ball 
Volley Ball—Boxing Gloves 


TRITCH: HARDWARE CO. 
DENVER, COLO. 

















A DENVER POSITION FOR YOU 


Denver is the most beautiful city in Amer- 
ica, and is the center of a rapidly growing 
territory nearly one thousand miles square. 
If you would like a Denver position—se- 
cure your training in a Denver school. 
Students from forty states, last year. 


Write today for Catalog 


COMMERCIAL SCHOOL 
1625-45 Champa St. Denver, Colorado 











OUTDOOR BOOKS 
By WARREN H. MILLER 
Former Editor of Field and Stream 


NEW! “The Sportsman's Workshop"”........ $1.26 
How to make tents, pack-sacks, cook-kits, tent 
stoves, decoys, reloading, rifle and rod fittings, 
leather working. Silk Cloth binding, $1.75. 
“Airedale, Setter and Hound’’...... Senedd apa 1.00 
How to raise, train and doctor the three great 
hunting breeds. Pedigrees, kennel construction, 
care in puppyhood. 
“Camp Craft** The standard work oncamping 1.75 
“Rifles and Shotguns”. .............ssseee08 2.60 
Practical big game and wing shooting. 


“Camping MUNN, -ticdcwscdacwiy chontacetuncpes 2.00 
The ‘‘Sourdough book’’ for veteran woodsmen. 
“The American Hunting Dog” ................ 2.50. 


A strictly modern work. Latest pedigrees, pup- 
ies, breeding, training, dog diseases. 
“Ganceing, Salling and Motor Boating’’..... 2.50 
Canoe, sailboat and motor boat designs, 
“The Boy’s Book of Hunting and Fishing”. 2.00 
Cheap yet practical outfits. Camping for boys. 
“How to Bulld a Hunting and Fishing Skiff’ .50 
“How to Build a Salling Canvas Canoe" 60 
“The Medicine Man in the Woods” ........ 26 


WARREN H. MILLER, INTERLAKEN, N. J. 
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Outdoor Life will be glad to receive information at any time of any infractions of the game 


laws of any state. 


Such information will always be immediately communicated to the game depart- 


ment of the state in which the infringement is alleged to have been committed, after which it will 
be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the carrying out of the game department’s duties 


in the premises. 


department by the informant. 


It is not our intention to divert such information from the 
channels, but rather to solicit such information in addition to what has already 


ame department 
een sent to the 








Record Elk Antlers 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am sending you 
the photo of my record elk antlers, which I 
shot about nineteen years ago in the Reding 
Mountains of Manitoba. The measurements 
are: Outside curve, right horn, 5544 inches; 
left, 5534 inches; spread at extreme top of 


horns. 
ords of Big Game,” lists as the world’s 
greatest elk antlers a set owned by Sir 
Edmund J. Lowder, whose measurements are 
as follows: Length on outside curve, 64% 
inches; tip to tip, 314% inches; widest be- 
tween inside beams of horns, 45 inches; 





MR. MAY’S MAGNIFICENT ELK ANTLERS 


antlers where they turn like a handle, 59% 
inches; beam between second and _ third 
prong, 8% inches. The other antlers shown 
are from a head killed in the Reding Moun- 
tains by myself seven wears ago. The spread 
is 54 inches; outside curve, 51 inches. I 
thought this photo might interest you. Some 
day I will send you a photo of my collection 
shot by wife and self. J.. F. May. 

Manitoba. 

Note.—Mr. May’s big antlers average up 


very evenly with the world’s record wapiti 


widest between outside beams of horns, 52 
inches; points, 7 and 6. While Mr. Ward 
might possibly not be able to show the 
world’s record in horns in every species of 
game, yet he has been collecting data on 
this phase of his work for nearly half a cen- 
tury, and he comes very near to having tab 
on every world record head of wild game. 
His book, “Records of Big Game,” has al- 
ready run thru several editions, each suc- 
= book being revised up to date.— 
itor. 





Duck Shooting in Missouri 


I am sending you a picture of C. A. 
Prauser and the writer taken on our return 
to camp after a good day’s shooting from a 
sand blind in the Missouri River near 
Waverly. 

We have a house-boat which we built our- 
selves five years ago. Each year we have 
written upon the ceiling of the boat the date 
when the biggest flight comes. The ducks 
seem to fly on schedule, for the 10th of 
November seems to be the date of our big- 
gest flights—until this year. We have had 
four flights which seem equally as large as 
the November 10th flight—two before and 
one since November 10th. Ducks have been 
more plentiful in our fall shooting than for 
the past ten years. 

Our camp is easily accessible by auto- 
mobile, our club being known as the 
Waverly Gun Club. The sleeping quarters 
accommodate six men very comfortably. 


Camp equipment consists of two motor 
boats, two skiffs, one joe boat, two hoop nets 
and one trammel net. The nets proved to 
be a real asset, for we can catch fish and 
thus have a change of food. Among numer- 
ous small catfish, we caught one this f 

which weighed 39 pounds. The motor-boats 
are used to move the house-boat to and from 
the hunting grounds and in going to an 
from the blinds. They save much hand-pull- 
ing against the swift current of the Missouri 

ver. 

I almost forgot to mention our live decoys. 
We have fifty-four ducks and four geese. 
One gander deserves especial mention. His 
name is John. He is an old-timer and knows 
his job thoroly. Going to the blind he rides 
upon the seat of the boat and takes notice 
of everything that flies the river. After 
reaching the sand bar. from which we de- 


sire to hunt that day, “Old John” takes his 


place of vigil. Should we be lucky enough 


Rowland Ward, in his book, “Rec. 
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this season. 





Enos Mills, the nature lover, we are 
told by the dispatches, is dead. His 
spirit passed “over the range’ on Sep- 
tember 21st, and his body has now gone 
back to earth—but Enos Mills is not 
dead! His handiwork is seen everywhere 
ebout “his rustic mountain home at the 
foot of Long’s Peak, Colo;—in the ‘flora 
that he has preserved, in the pine decora- 
tions of his home, in the sentiment for 
preserving natural treasures. that. he 
spread, in books ‘of wild life that he 
wrote. Both he and his work are with 


us in spirit just as strong as they were 


over thirty years ago, when he climbed 
Long’s Peak with the writer—the latter’s 
first of many climbs 7 une great moun- 
tain, At that time Mills was working 
for his board at the Lamb Ranch, the 
nucleus of the present Long’s Peak Inn, 
Enos Mills’ mountain lodge. 

Mr. Mills’ first literary work was pub- 
lished in Outdoor Life. The first book 
he ever wrote, “The Story of Long’s 
Peak—and a. Guide Book,” was printed 
by Outdoor Life at his expense. At the 
first public lecture he ever gave, at the 
Denver Chamber of Commerce, nearly 
twenty years ago, the writer was honored 
by being asked to sit on the platform 
with the speaker, 

His literary work covered a wide range 
of matter, including trees, flowers, beav- 
ers and snowshoeing. He was thoroly at 
home in the treatment of all these sub- 


jects. 
; His life was clean and he taught the 
clean doctrine of the outdoors. good 


talker, and one always happy while ad- 
dressing an audience on subjects of out- 
door life, yet he eschewed society and its 
conventionalities. He gave many a lec- 
ture before he could be induced to wear 
a white shirt and collar, preferring the 
plain and simple garb of the hills. 

In his manner he was as fierce as a 
lion and as modest as a child, depending 
upon whether he was attacking some en- 
croachment on a natural preserve or sit- 
ting by the campfire reciting a story. 

Mr. Mills married a true mountain girl 
a few years ago—one who loves the hills 
equally as well as he—who, with a lovable 
little daughter, mourn his death. 


Both our fauna and our flora would 


have better sailing on this sphere if we 
had more Enos Mills. : jJ. A. M. 









to have a gang of geese fly anywhere near 
us, “Old John” begins to talk to them in a 
his aid we 
have been able to bag ten geese thus far 
Without him the score would 
be a blank. Upon our return to camp John 


language all their own. With 








AFTER THE SHOOT 


hops out of the boat, of his own accord, and 
goes to his wire pen, in which we keep both 
Last year some Kansas 
City sportsmen offered $100 for “Old John,” 


ducks and geese. 


but that couldn’t buy him. 


0. W. R. Jorpan. 





An ounce of work is worth a pound of 
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Enos Mills - 
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$1,000 


$600 
Second Prize 





with your issue dated. 


A Magazine of the West 


$1,000 Prize Story 


Sportsmen 


The $3,000 Prize Contest conducted by 
OUTERS’-RECREATION in order to secure 
the finest outdoor stories obtainable was: 
unique in all the history of magazines 
for sportsmen. 


OUTERS’-RECREATION has been widely com- 
plimented on its progressive efforts toward the 
building of the livest outdoor magazine that 
can be published. This reputation was still 
more firmly established when the magazine, by 
means of an extensively advertised announce- 
ment, invited the sportsmen of America to 
compete in a story-writing contest— for the 
biggest prizes ever posted by an outdoor publi- 
cation. From material submitted by almost a 
thousand contestants—all of them veteran 
outdoorsmen and .many of them experienced 
writers—the eight prize-winning stories have 


or 







First Prize 


$400 
Third Prize 





been selected, chosen.‘on their merits alone 


since the authors’ names were unknown to the judges.. “Naturally the stories 
brought out by such a contest are as unusual, as remarkable as the contest itself. 
No matter how long you have been reading outdoor stories you will remember 
these eight prize-winners when all the rest have faded, ° 


The First Prize Story Appears: 
in the November Number 


‘*The Song of Roland’’ 


by Edwin L. Sabin 


The biography of a great dog—a red setter moulded from puppyhood by his love 
for his master and maturing to an individuality so real that, reading the story, 
you will fairly feel his cold muzzle prod your hand. An outlaw in the wilderness, 
“Sancho”? roams, hunter and hunted, till the climax-point of his life — the vivid 
and dramatic conclusion of an unforgettable story. 


‘‘The Ghost Bear of Cataract Lake’’ 
by H. F. Miners 


In the Blue Range of the Rockies lived, in actual reality, a superb, majestic grizzly 
—an animal of mystery immune to ordinary human wiles. Throughout the story, 
the trail his fifteen-inch footprints sometimes left will be followed with breathless 
interest by every outdoorsman-reader. 
bear’s menacing bulk lay the hunter and—but read it for yourself. 


‘‘Kings of Curlew Island’’ 

by Archibald Rutledge 
Sharing the island kingship with an 18-point buck is a vast diamond-back rattler 
whose sinister activities lend a fearsome atmosphere to the dark swamps and 
palmetto thickets. The vague dread, which the snake inflicts upon the hunters in 
quest of the buck, seems the more tense in contrast with the dry humor in which 
this unysual tale is told. 


Utterly helpless, unarmed before the 


OTHER PRIZE WINNERS 


Outers’-Recreation, — 
504 No. Dearborn St., Chicago | 


Enclosed is $2.50 for a year’s subscription beginning 





Name 





Address. 





City. 


State 








$300 Fourth Prize—‘One Path to Paradise,’”’ by T. M. Longstreth. 
$250 Fifth Prize—‘‘The Whirlpool,” by Jesse H. Wells. 

$200 Sixth Prize—‘“‘— And Back,’’ by Rob’t E. Pinkerton. 

$150 Seventh Prize—‘“‘Fleet,’’ by C. Macaulay. 

$100 Eighth Prize—‘“‘ Yo-Harri’s Lion,’”’ by C. H. Landon. 


A Prize-Winning Story Every Month 


In addition to the Contest Story to 
be published each month, every 
copy of Outers’-Recreation will con- 
tain authoritative articles on fish- 
ing, as well as Gun Department 
contributions from such experts as 
Maj. Townsend Whelen, Charles 


’ Askins and Capt. E. C. Crossman. 


Outers’-Recreation contains the first de- 
partment to be devoted by any outdoor 
magazine exclusively to Motor Camping 


and it is still the National Authority on 


this subject. These and other unique 
features are responsible for a rapidly in- 


creasing demand. To makesure of receiving 
every one of the ContestStory numbers just 
mail the coupon for a year’s subscription. 
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46 SIZES, WOODS and STYLES 
The STRAND SKI was the pioneer 
of America’s winter ski-sport. 

t Recognized Leader for 25 Years. 


STRAND SKIS FOR EXPERT JUMPERS ~? 
USED ALL OVER THE WORLD. 


Special Models for U.S. Army Service /“ 
in National Parks and elsewhere. i, 


Shape scientific; wood special-dry 
, | to give strength; beautiful finish, 


MarRTIN A. 
NEW RICHMOND. 
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(STRAND ADULT AND"KID" 
_JSTRANO PADOLES 




















STEVE ELKINS 


GARDINER, MONT. 
HUNTER 
and 
GUIDE 
= the best 

and elk 
country in 


BEAR AND LION HUNTING 


Idaho affords the best bear huntingin theU. 8 
and <—s for bear, lion and cats are taken 
there, ing the advantage of hunting behind 
best packof and lion dogson this continent. 














ZIP-ZIP 
THE LITTLE GIANT 


A great and rapid seller, some- 

f/f thing every boy wants and never 
grows tired of; scientifically and 
practically made. If youlike hunt- 
ing and outdoor sport get a Zip-Zip. 
Prong made of beautiful metal. Fine 
Zip-Zip rubbers with plenty of pep and 
force. Order from usor your dealer. 


Zip-Zip Complete, , 
85c, or three for 
$1.00. Ss 

1 Automatic Rubber Co. psi 















Post Studio 


Expert Photographers 
Ask us 


Corner 15th and Lawrence Sts. 
DENVER, . . : COLO. 














WATCH CHARM PISTOL 





The very latest and most unique 
novelty out. This miniature 3 P 
“Break Open” pistol is the smallest pistol in 
the world; shoots real ammunition and makes 
loud report like a regular .25-cal. gun; can 
be used as watch charm; appeals to every 
sportsman and arouses the interest. of all. 

ade of hard metal, beautifully finished in 
silver, and electro plated in 14-k gold, with 
charm ring attachment. Rush your order 
' with remittance—$2.55—today or you will 
be disappointed. No C.0O.D.’s_ accepted. 
Quantity limited. Going fast. First come 
first served. No others obtainable. 


EDWARDS IMPORT TRADING CORP. 
258 Broadway, New York 























































A SAMPLE OF WOODTICK INVASION 


Result of the Woodtick Pest rell’s Moose Book of 57-inch spread, 15-inch 


. | Ee Ims and 17-19 points. Mr. Forsythe and I 
Editor Outdoor Life:—I thought it might a Pp y 
interest your readers to see the enclosed es tee — yal nae ro 
photo of a moose that died from ticks in the inch length. But the best we shot on the 
spring of 1920 in the foothills of the Porcu- trip was one of 52-inch spread, 15-inch palm, 
pine Mountains, near the Hudson Bay Junc- length 40 inches. I’am going on a trip to 
tion, Sask., Canada. that same locality next fall. I have now 

Owing to the deep snow, many moose died hunted big game for nineteen years and 
of ticks that spring. Many fine heads have "€véer missed one fall during that time. I 
been taken from that district. I saw one of ‘till am hoping to go to the McMillan River 
62%-inch spread, 16x44 palm and 15-18 country. J. T. May, 
points; also another one mentioned in Mer- Manitoba. 
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BEAR HUNTING IN ALASKA 
(A Glimpse from the Sykes Expedition, story of which, by C. E. Sykes, will soon appear 
in Outdoor Life.) 


With the approach of the hunting season my mail bag begins to bulge with communications 
requesting information as to just how the Sykes Expedition “did it’—so I guess it is up to me 
to let the secret out. C. E. has as yet been too busy muzzling oil gushers down in old Oklahoma” 
to tell the readers of Outdoor Life how it was done. So here goes: You see, when C. E, cut 
loose with that old smoke stick of his the genus Ursus thought Old Katmai was again in erup- 
tion and they just quit and lay down with their feet in the air waiting for Ed Crabb to come 
us and prepare them for museum specimens. 2 

he kick of the “white mule’ in the Alaska moonshine had nothing on that old “Gat.” 
When C. E. took enough time off to take a snooze he had-to lock it up to keep it from goin 
out alone. It was a sensitive old fun though, and positively refused to take advantage of stand- 
ing game. One day C. E. pointed it at an eagle that sat perched on a big bluff an umped a 
box of ammunition through it, but nothing doing—it refused, absolutely, to execute—but when 
one of those birds was on the wing the old boy was there every time. C. E. is sure some shot, 
but it is a shame the way he abuses that “Old Pope.” He'll dissolve the darn thing some day 
with that grease solvent, and he always keeps it locked up in a dark old case and won't let it see 
where it is going. I guess he is afraid it will get stuck on some other smoke stick and elope. 
Well, C. E. is a strong boy and if he desires to pack a cannon—that’s his business. 
The cartoon will convey the real secret-— : 
But every sportsman is not fortunate enough to arrive on the peninsula when the genus 























Ursus are holding a reunion. 
Alaska. P ites DOC, CHASE, 
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tude towards others. And one more point 
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Spots and Stripes 


from every corner of the world 


There must be some reason why the most distinguished big game hunters 
send their finest trophies to Jonas Bros. from every corner of the globe 


Write for beautiful 
illustrated catalog 





Jonas Bros. 


Taxidermists aad Furriers 
1024 Broadway, Denver 








I Agree with Cottar 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I just finished read- 
ing the letter from Charles Cottar published 
in the last (August) issue of Outdoor Life. 
I had read the comments of Mr. Fry and 
others on guns for African game, but had 
paid little real attention to the matter, 
simply because I believed the things that 
Cottar had said he had done with the little 
250. In the past years I have read many 
books and papers on African hunting—so 
many, in fact, that I now cannot always be 
sure where I read some particular point. 
However, I always noted one thing: 
Cottar says, “As to killing big game with a 
small rifle, so much depends on the man 
who carries it.” Right here is the point that 
men of a certain type fail to see or will not 
recognize. As I have said before and say 
again—that is, repeat as near as I remem- 
ber—Col. Roosevelt in the last pages of one 
of his books says the same thing only in 
different words. He says that any modern 
rifle will do; it is the man behind the gun. 
I don’t doubt but what there are many men 
and others who have in a way doubted the 
statements of Cottar in regard to his killings 
with the Savage .250. As he says, in so 
much as they themselves have never done 
the trick, they doubt it; they aren’t willing 
to believe that any other man could do it. 
It recalls to mind an incident that occurred 
years ago. I had just received a new book 
on horsemanship. A statement was made by 
the author, who has an international repu- 
tation and whose word is beyond any ques- 
tion. I read "this statement to a friend who 
happened to be sitting by the table. With- 
out any hesitation he promptly replied that 


he didn’t believe it; in fact, he knew it was © 


wrong. I took a good look at him, and re- 
membering what the good old southern 
doctor had told me, didn’t argue. These 


Men are far too numerous, and it has always 


beyond me to fathom their mental atti- 


again: 


and I am thru: The third from the last 
paragraph in Cottar’s letter. Just read it 
If men would find out first whether 
they are fitted or not, many accidents, many 
deaths, many more failures would not have 
taken place. 

I more than enjoy reading the writings of 
Sir Samuel Baker, Col. Roosevelt, Cotton, 
Oswald, Cummings, etc., especially the two 
former. These men were men—the kind a 
lot of us would like to be. Cottar is another 
one of them, apparently. This type have 
the physical and moral strength and courage 
to do great things. However, as I read along 
I often stop and try to imagine what a pic- 
ture I would make were I placed in the same 
place as they. You just stop and think how 
you might feel in the face of a charging 
lion. It’s his death or yours. It’s up to you 
to shoot and shoot straight. Can you do it? 
Can you keep cool and keep your nerve? 
I'll tell you honestly at times I feel doubtful 
of myself, and while I would dearly love to 
try myself out, I would, for the sake of my 








Walter G. Franz 


We have received word from Cin- 
cinnati, O., advising of the death of 
‘Walter G. Franz of that city, which 
occurred at Biddeford, Me., on Aug- 
ust 14. Mr. Franz died of typhoid 
fever. He was one of our most ardent 


big-game sportsmen, having hunted in 
British Columbia, Alaska and several 
of our Eastern and Western states. 
Some very interesting stories relating 
his experiences while on hunting trips 
in the Far North and the West have 
been contributed by him to Outdoor 


Life. He was a very successful civil 
engineer. 





little boys, want a Baker, a Roosevelt or a 
Cottar to be there handy with another rifle 
should I fail. It’s war in a different way, 
but the same old game. Many men have 
been marked down as cowards when they 
gave way in the front line where men were 
needed. These men should never have been 
sent there; they should have been kept to the 
rear in work that they could have done with 
credit to themselves and the flag. The same 
in the hunting field. If you are not fitted, 
stay away. If you had rather take your 
hunting in an arm chair, do so; that is your 
privilege. But remember, just because you 
arg a dreamer and not of the active fighting: 
type, don’t get up on the housetop and “bal? 
out” the man who is of the do or die make- 
up. if we are to advance, we must have 
confidence in others. “We cannot know it 
all; it is impossible. Few men have I ever 
met but what I have learned something good 
or bad from them. We must learn to live 
and live to learn. Before doubting a state- 
ment, know your man. Learn by heart the 
Arabian sayings, one of which runs as fol- 
lows: “He who knows not and knows not 
that he knows not, is a fool; avoid him.” 
Colo. Attyn H. Tepmon, 


An Unusual Timber Wolf 


A handsome gray timber wolf “starring” 
in the movies! That is the lot of “Trixie,” 
taken from a den last year by Stacy Eckert, 
a forest ranger and for many years a_stu- 
dent of wild life in the Highwood Mountains 
near Great Falls, Mont. Following is Mr. 
Eckert’s story of his pet: 

Trix was taken from a den when she was 
one month old by F. Griffith, a U. S. trapper 
employed by the Bureau of Biological Sur- 
vey, and myself. The den was located by 
Mr. Griffith, and I was invited to help take 
out the puppies. 

the mother wolf had broken all lawa 
of denning by making her lair in thick 
lodgepole pine reproduction, and on a north 
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Abbey & Imbrie 


" Quhiug, Vachle thats. 


dit fou Fiohiugn 


A fishing tackle dealer puts it this way: 
“When a fisherman sees the Abbey & 
Imbrie name on tackle in the showcase 
there remains no question in his mind 
as to the high character of the fishing 


tackle carried by that store.” 


Catalog of 16,400 items— 
a fishing handbook—on re- 
ceipt of 10 cents to cover 
postage. 


ABBEY & IMBRIE 


Division of 
Baker, Murray 
& Imbrie 








New York 
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1820 102ND YEAR 








Al.foss Pork Rind Minnows: 
Oriental Wiggler. -$19° 

« ‘s. Shimmy waggle --$]00 
dy Rod Wigger Lae 
0 

Base Musky or Fly od “’ 
Pork Rind Strips- 3* Jar. 
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Famous U. S. Cal. .45-70 
rebored smooth, to shoot Bird 
shot, total length 41 inches, 

: weight 7 lbs. $4.50 
Bird shot cartridges for the above, 3c each. 


Rifle Barrels interchangeable for above - $2.00 
Bags for School books . as ~ 
U.S. Army Krag Rifle, like new - 
U.S. Drab felt campaign Hats, used 
Send for Catalogue 


W. STOKES KIRK 1627-8. North 10m St 








Keep Your English Up To The Minute 


Avoid embarrassing and humiliating mistakes. 
Know when you are speaking and writing cor- 
rectly. Refresh your mind each month by read- 
ing The Correct English Magazine. Published 
since 1899. Edited by its founder, Josephine 
Turck Baker, famous world authority on cor- 
rect english. Correct English Magazine is the 
only publication devoted exclusively to English. 
The puzzling problems that arise daily in 
schools, universities, business houses, clubs, 
are answered personally by Josephine Turck 
Baker. Send 10 cents for a sample copy and 
learn how to use perfect English and enlarge 
your vocabulary. 


Correct English Pub. Co., Dept. 0.L., Evanston, Ill, 
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THE MINDS AND MANNERS 
OF WILD ANIMALS 


By DR. Wm. T. HORNADAY 


Just off the press of Chas. Scribner’s Sons; 
330 pages; liberally illustrated; $2.50 post- 
paid. 
No sportsman or naturalist in this country need be told 
anything about Dr. Hornaday. For many years he has been 
recognized as America’s greatest protector and student of 
our wild life in all its forms. The following chapter titles 
suggest the contents of the book: The Language of Animals, 
The’ Most Intelligent Animals, The Brightest Minds Among 
Animals, The Mental Status of the Orang-Utan, The Mind of 
the Elephant, The Mental and Moral Traits of Bears, The 
ental Traits of Birds, The Wisdom of the Serpent, The 
Training of Wild Animals, The Morals of Wild Animals, The 
Laws. of the Flocks and Herds, Fear asa Ruling Passion, 
Fighting Among Wild Animals, Wild Animal Criminals and 


Crime. 
Order now from 
OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colo. ' 



































97 Chambers St. | 


| den and study it for points of interest. I 


— 


hill slope, I was led to believe that she was characteristics: Her private cache was in a 
extraordinarily intelligent, for I was sure spring of water, thus eliminating all scent 
~ bec dineg* eects — Pigeon Se and protecting the meat from dogs and other 
the vicinity. I have been closely in touch animals. She became bse much attached to 
with the wild life of Montana for twenty- @ kitten and would allow it to eat fresh meat 
three years and it is my opinion that wolves With her. No matter how hungry, when given 
are the most intelligent of wild animals, meat she would run a short distance, drop 
Therefore I was keen to try out one of this the meat, return ‘to the giver, thank him 
with a caress, and return to the meat. After 
so doing she would allow no one to approach 
her until she was thru eating. 

When forgotten by the children she woul 
remind them of their neglect by rending the 
hills with the woeful howl that has frozen 
the blood many times in a number of our 
Northern adventurers. 

Laurence. Trimble, director of the Trimble. 
Murfine Products Company, learned of Trix 
thru Mr. Bateman, and wired me for a price 
on her, but the children were very fond of 
her and I had not finished with my experi- 
ments. The offer was refused, altho I furn- 
ished pictures to confirm my statements con- 
cerning her. The beauty and gehtleness of 








the wolf seemed to impress Mr. Trimble and 
he wrote, giving me his plans for working 
Trixie as co-star with the famous Belgian 
police dog, “Strongheart,” in several pro- 
ductions of-the Northland. By making many 
promises to the children they finally con- 
sented to allow Mr. Trimble the use of their 
pet for the summer. Trix is reported as 
doing splendidly in the pictures and is the 
friend of everyone in the colony in which 
shé resides. Stacy Epwarps. 








TRIX RETRIEVING 


was allowed to select from the seven puppies 
taken, and Trix was chosen. I later bought 
her from the Biological Survey thru R. E. 
Bateman, Predatory Animal Inspector of 
Billings, Montana, Mr. Bateman visited Trix 
at the time she was six months old and 
stated that she was a very rare specimen. 

Trixie had no training. When first taken 
she refused to drink milk until she had been 
put into a dark room and covered with a’ 
coat. She became acquainted in a short 
time and in two weeks was given her liberty, 
and made her permanent headquarters under 
the ranger station. She had the daily com- 
pany of three children and became very 
much attached to them. This, no doubt, 
accounts for her great friendliness. 

Following are a few of her exceptional ’ 











THAT BEAUTIFUL MT. McKINLEY 
PICTURE 


Thru an inexcusable oversight on our 
part the photograph of Mt. McKinley, 
Alaska, published in our October number, 
was run without credit to the photog: 
rapher. Our deepest regret lies in the 
fact that Mr. Sam Means, who took the 
picture, is one of Outdoor Life’s best 
friends. He eclipsed all former efforts at 
hotographing this gigantic peak, and the 
act that he allowed us to use the picture 
(a copyrighted one). called for better 
treatment at our hands than this. It 
was one of those errors that will creep 
into the make-up of a magazine, no mat- 
ter how careful one is. Mr. Means has 
our sincerest apology.—Editor. 
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TRANSITORY DUCK HUNTING 


Many there are who like to travel while hunting ducks, just as a trout fisherman prefers the 
stream to the lake fishing. The Elsners (Henry M. and father, of Nebraska) are of this type. 
We have published many pictures illustrating their pilgrimages after rabbits, ducks, chickens, etc. 
Down in Nebraska, where the Platte widens out, is a duck hunters’ paradise—when the flight is 
on—and the Elsners have followed the sport long enough so they know when and where to 
This picture shows Henry M. Elsner, at right, and a friend, W. J. Thompson, after a successful 
duck shoot on the Platte. 
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“U. S._ 
Shooters 


Telegraphic reports during the past :: 
: few weeks from Milan, Italy, told of 3 
‘ the result of the international rifle 3 
: matches, wherein the American team :: 
: of five men made a total score of 
% 5,148 out of a possible 6,000, winning =: 
% the championship of the world—this =: 
for the second time. The team scor- =: 
% ing was led by Walter R. Stokes ot =: 
%; Washington, who also won the indi- =: 
*: vidual championship of the world. =: 
: Stokes? total in the team shooting was ::: 
» 1,072. ss 
: What a wonderful tribute to a na- 3: 
% tion of shooters! How proud would =: 
: Daniel Boone or Davy Crockett be to =: 
* turn over in their sleep.and read such :: 
s: good news! How our early pioneers :: 
*; —those who, with rifle and revolver, 3: 
% pressed their way westward in the *: 
= teeth of bandit, brave and beast— 
* would exult to know that their tra- 3: 


% ditions were being preserved! 


%  But—would it not take away much *: 
%: of the glory of these men‘ could they =: 
*: know that in the year of 1922 a hand- 3: 
* ful of malcontents was trying to 3 
%; smother up the shooting aspirations °* 
*: of our glorious land by discontinuing <=: 
*: the. manufacture of the very arm that 3: 
% won this country its name as a nation Bo 


3%: of shooters! 








%: Reform moves of one kind and an- % 
*: other oppress us at times, and often %: 
*: they win their point merely because * 
* our people periodically get restless =: 
and cry for some kind of a change. 
*: Should we not feel ashamed to think 3 
z: that we would even give a thought to 3: 
%: a change in this direction? Let us % 
*: rise up en masse and stamp out the 3 
% ill-founded idea that we must give up 3: 
* our rifle and revolver practice. We ° 
% should be unworthy the name of = 
%: Americans if we did such a thing! =: 


J. A.M 
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The Madonna of the Trail 


(Lines in honor of pioneer women, 
old and new. 
Whether she came with the Pilgrims, 
As they sailed across the sea, 
Or set out West when the time seemed 
best 
For venturous hearts and free, 
She cheered her comrades ever 
With visions of victory. 


Whatever the rugged. dangers 
Of the chosen trail might be, 
She sought the best, a babe at her 
breast, 
And bade her menfolk flee 
The cramping stamp of old. ways 
For crowding posterity. 


Her halo—a limp sunbonnet— 
Slow oxen to “haw” and “gee,” 
Brew to the West her rude throne of 
test 
O’er the weary miles that we 
Cross with easy magic, for 
She blazed opportunity. 


Facing the fading sunset glow 
O’er mountain and plain and sea, 


Waiting for rest where once was the 


Vest, 
Unsheltered by vine or tree, 


- Final frontier madonnas 


Trim the lamps of destiny. 
La Petre McKown. 








The 140,000th Evinrude 


has just been shipped. Today these sturdy little motors are in 
general use throughout the world. In fact, the word “Evinrude” 
has come to mean outboard motor. 


All of the 140,000 Evinrudes delivered 
are giving good service today, with the 
possible exception of some of the first 
few hundred built twelve years ago. 


Every year refinements and im- (=las=& 
provements have been added, and 
the Evinrude has always been the out- 
board motor. Remember, the only gen- 
uine Evinrude is the Evinrude. 


Two models of the genuine Evinrude 
are on display at your sporting goods 
and hardware dealer’s—the Standard, for 
rugged, year ’round service; and the 
Lightweight, equal in power and weigh- 
ing only 50 pounds complete. 





See them, or write for free 
catalog describing the Built- 
in-Flywheel Magneto, Tilt-up 
Attachment and other Evin- 
rude features. 


EVINRUDE MOTOR CO. 


750 EVINRUDE BLDG, 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 





Standard and 


EVINRUDEi::....: 


Lightweight 





DETACHABLE MOTORS FOR WATERCRAFT 
ee 


DISTRIRUTORS : 
69 Cortlandt St,, New York, N.Y. 780 Commonwealth Ave,, Boston, Mass. 
119 Broadway, Oakland, Calif. 211 Morrison St., Portland, Ore. 
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You'll Be Proud 


of the soft stylish furs GLOBE 
experts create from skins of your 
own catch, They have a personal 
value which makes them dearer to 
mother, wife or sweetheart. 
Our 48-page Book of Styles shows 
with actual photographic illus- 
trations what we can make from 
. skins. Satisfied customers 
t yo in forty-six states are 
proof that we can satisfy you. 
Every hunter or lover of_out- 
doors should have this book. Your 
copy is FREE, Ask for it. 


Globe Tanthing Co. 
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“FISHING~ What 
Baits and When” 


SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOK 











Get this book. Gives expert data 
on what baits for what fish under 
varyingweather or water con- 
ditions. Sent FREE. 
SOUTHBEND BAITCO., 9224 
= High St.. South Bend, Ind. 















Here They Are Again 


Get 
them 


They Decoy at long distance, all wood, glass eyes, full view body, 
oil palnted, fold small, live action. Ask your dealer or write us. |- 


$11.50 x 
“**- HE ROSE FOLDING DECOY 
4432 N. Campbell Ave., Dept. C, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











Ag 
This glass specially constructed to give best 
results for all outdoor sports, such as Hunt- 
ing, Camping, Yachting, Motoring, Racing, 
etc. Special features are lightness, strength, 
compactness and quality heretofore unobtain- 
able at this price; handsomely finished in 
havd enamel. Complete with solid leather 
case and straps. 
No. 4022, at »...$22.50 
Order direct from this adv., as these goods are sold at too 
low @ pri.e to be catalogued. Send Check, Money Order or 
Bank Draft to receive prompt delivery, or if you prefer, 


SEND NO MONEY | | 


Pay postman on arrival. Satisfaction guar- || 
anteed or money back. Bank references. 
Send for FREE Illustrated Catalog of Snort- 
ing Goods, Rifles, Shotguns and Field 
Glasses at bargain prices. 


Edwards Import Trading Corp. 
‘258 Broadway New York 
The above is a special Offer to Readers of ‘‘Outdoor 


Life’’—Prompt Action is urged as the same may be 
toithdrawn without notice. 

















It will pay you to look thru the 
advertising issue. 


pages of this 


as 








Home Taxidermy 


Every true sportsman and angler feels a 
pang of regret that the sheer beauty of his 
finest trophies must be lost. The splendid 
mallard with sheeny head, the proud wood- 
cock, inimitable in markings, the gorgeous 
pheasants, the stately deer and elk, and the 
finny beauties from lake and stream, all 
after surrendering to the superior cunning of 
man, and when lying at his feet, arouse a 
feeling of awe and of wonder and regret. 

Along with the supreme feeling of having 
conquered, the true sportsman, when gazing 
at his trophy, must experience a regret that 
such beauty will be permanently lost to him- 
self and to others. In the heart of each is 
a desire, even if not expressed in words, that 
his splendid trophy might be kept as nature 
made it and where he and his friends might 
constantly enjoy the grace and beauty that 
all sorts of game and fish possess. 

The intrepid hunter, Theodore Roosevelt, 
once said, “The man who hunts and fishes, 
bent only on the biggest bag, is a mere 
killer. I have no faith in him; I do not care 
to associate with him; he is not a sports- 
man. The man who kills more than he needs 
or takes wild life unfairly, and the man who 
does not see the trophy as greater than 
meat, should be deprived of the rod and 
gun.” 

That spirit has grown with time, and with 
the decreasing amount of game birds and 
animals, and with the properly restricting 
laws, the sportsman is coming to “see the 
trophy as greater than meat,” and there is 
bred within him the determination to be a 
cleaner and fairer hunter, and to secure the 
maximum of joy from a few trophies honor- 
ably taken and preserved, rather than in 
killing many—perhaps a desire merely to 
kill more than his companions or more than 
the law allows. 

Laws alone will not bring proper game 
protection. Fear of punishment will not 
stop excess shooting. Education, study of 
nature and wild life and the cultivation of 
respect and love for the wild things is far 





more potent than statutes. I believe thar 
both state and federal authorities should 
never publish game laws or other ‘literature 
along this line, without one or more chap 
ters written by big-hearted and sympathetic 
nature-lovers, devoted to the rights of wild 
creatures and the wonder of them, and thus 
lead the reader to think of the joys and 
beauties of the living things and to create 
in him an abhorrence of the mere killer 
True sportsmanship should be taught, for 
after all most of the violations of the codes 
of sportsmanship are thru lack of proper 
teaching and thinking and thru pure 
thoughtlessness. 

Nothing will do more to bring about this 
great love and respect for our game than 
a study of the game itself, and the unfailing 
way to get. men and boys to study the game 
birds and animals is-for them to keep and 
preserve their choicest trophies. When this 
habit is once started, and when the sports. 
man has about his home, his den or office a 
few mounted choice specimens of birds, 
game-heads and fishes, which he himself has 
collected, he suddenly awakes to the fact 
that they have real personalities, and before 
he knows it he becomes a nature student. 
He observes in the mounted trophies shades 
of colors, fineness of markings, delicate 
structures and many other wonderful things 
that had escaped his attention when he was 
merely a hunter, bent only on seeing how 
quickly he could get the limit. 

He becomes a real nature student. He 
procures books and magazines of wild life; 
he has a new hobby, and the outcome must 
be only one thing, namely, a knowledge of 
wild creatures, their habits and rights; that 
will give him a big respect for them, and 
within him will be born that something that 
will make him a bigger and better man and 
a fairer sportsman. He will henceforth not 
“kill more than he needs,” and ‘will “see 
trophies as greater than meat.” 

I believe that every man who hunts o1 
fishes should save his finest trophies—should 
either mount them himself or have them 
mounted. I have known hundreds of sports- 
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Autumn 


Transcending drowsy summer. 


Must fade and die. 





The Sprite of Beauty haunts these autumn woods, 

In the air 

A wistful haze that drifts and dreams and broods— 
Belated flowers lingering everywhere. 


Here in the hills a stream serene and slow 
Loiters thru groves of lace-like sycamore ; 

A hidden wood-dove’s mournful tremolo 
Comes from the misty shadows on the shore. 


Blood-red and brown and gold the maples flame, 
Proud in the splendor of their rich attire, 

As if no poignant breath of frost could tame 
Their burning glow or quench their passion’s fire. 


Color and sound and scented winds that bless— 
How sad it is that beauty such as this 

Yet autumn’s loveliness 

Will wake again beneath the summer’s kiss. 


Lena WHITTAKER BLAKENEY. 
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‘more and more attention. 
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men who would no more think of throwing 
away the splendid plumage, furs and scalps 
of their game specimens than they would of 
throwing away their guns or hats. They 
agree unanimously that the pleasure of hunt- 
ing and securing the trophy is short, while 
the joy of having and keeping the mounted 
trophy is permanent, and they further agree 
that the habit of mounting one’s specimens 
does not tend to increase the number killed, 
but, on the other hand, is a most important 
factor in game preservation. The man who 
keeps his trophies is satisfied in killing 
fewer in number, and he more than doubles 
his pleasures and satisfaction in hunting 
and fishing. 

Anyone who will take the time can learn 
to do at least fairly good taxidermy work. 
Those who do not have the time, or do not 
wish to be finished taxidermists, should at 
least learn how to properly skin birds, ani- 
mals and fishes, so that the skins will be 
properly preserved and in shape for the taxi- 
dermist to do good work. Many of the finest 
trophies are ruined in the field by ignorance 
in removing the skins, and more by improper 
care thereafter. A little study and a little 
practice will soon enable anyone to do the 
field work in taxidermy right and to so cure 
and preserve the skins that the taxidermist 
will have a real chance to turn out rare, 
beautiful and artistic mounting. 

But, after all, the sportsman who not only 
kills and preserves the trophy, but actually 


.mounts it himself is the one who gets the 


full measure of joy and fascination from his 
rod and gun. Bear in mind that taxidermy 
is no longer a secret art. Accurate and de- 
tailed information can be had by anyone de- 
siring to learn this alluring art for himself. 
[t can be learned by most men or boys who 
have the determination and are willing to 
study and work, and the very learning is a 
source of joy and satisfaction that cannot 
be described. A man must preserve and 
keep his best trophies these days or he is 
only half a sportsman. If he does not know 
how to mount them himself, he must at least 
know, and know thoroly, field taxidermy— 
otherwise he seriously handicaps his taxi- 
dermist. 

As a means of game protection, creating 
love and respect for the wild life, and to 
get everything a man is entitled to from his 
hunting and fishing trips, whether far or 
near, long or short, the great and growing 
art of taxidermy will continue to attract 
It is a necessary 
adjunct to the sportsman, the angler and the 
the trapper, and all nature-lovers. 

J. W. Etwoop. 





Exploring Southern Isles 


Dr. Barton Warren Evermann, director of 
the Museum of the California Academy of 
Sciences, has sent an expedition to the 
islands off the coast of Lower California. 
The expedition will visit Todos Santos, 
Guadalupe, San Bonito, Cedros, Natividad 
and other islands in Mexican waters for the 
purpose primarily of making investigations 
regarding the present condition of the ele- 
phant seal, sea lions, whales, sea turtles and 
other marine animals which formerly oc- 
curred in those waters in great numbers, but 
which are now believed to be on the point 
of extinction. The opportunity will be 
taken to make a study of the fauna and 
flora of each of the islands visited, and it 
is expected that large collections of valuable 
specimens of the native animals and plants 
will be made to enrich the already extensive 
research collections of the Academy’s mu- 
seum in Golden Gate Park, San Francisco. 

This expedition has been made possible 
thru the co-operation of a number of insti- 
tutions, among which are the Committee on 
Conservation of Marine Life of the Pacific, 
the California Academy of Sciences, the 
National Research Council, the National 
Geographic Society. San Diego Museum of 
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ERE’S something for YOU, Mr. Trapper 
and Fur Shipper—something very impor- 
tant to YOU. Prices of raw furs are high this season, so 
get all the furs you can, BUT to get the most money for 
your furs, you must be accurately posted on market conditions and mar- 
ket prices. Make this your biggest season by reading “The Shubert Ship- 
per” regularly. It costs you nothing—it’s —and it will make you many 
dollars. What is “The Shubert Shipper”? It’s the greatest publication of its 
kind in the world. It not only quotes highest authentic market 
prices on all articles of American Raw Furs, but also cone 
tains market information that you cannot afford to be without. 


SHUBERT 


HAT will “The Shubert Shipyer” do f ie 
Wi will make rns for you. It Ba yay oday 











position to sell your furs at the highest prices at all times— 

you will always know just what prices your furs should command. Isn’t such informctien worth 
money to youP The market reports published in “The Shubert yer” are always based on 
true facts concerning conditions existing in all the fur markets of the world. It also contains pic- 
tures of fur-bearing animals in beautiful colors. What must you do to get “ The s' er 
ee siga and mail the coupon below and a copy will come to you by next mail. "t 


WRITE FOR YOUR COPY AT ONCE 


: . SH VU INC. 
THE LARGEST HOUSE /N THE WORLD DEALING EXCLUSIVELY /N 
CAN FUR 


25°27 W.AUSTIN AVE. (Dept. 1) CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


SIGN ANDO MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
A. B. SHUBERT, Inc., 25-27 W. Austin Ave., Chicago, U. S. A 


Without obligation, send me “The Shubert Shipper” and keep me posted on Raw Fur 
Market ounitiivas jeans the Fur Season of Patt 





Name. 














(PLEASE PRINT NAME) 
Post Office. R.F.D.—.._-Box No. 
unty, —_{_ | State. 
© 1922, A. B. S., Inc. €1) 
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Make Easy Christmas Money! 


We are making special cash offers for the holiday period. Not 
too early to begin now, as Christmas is not very far away. 
Outdoor Life has reduced its subscription price to $2.00 a year 
—and who wouldn’t pay that for 12 months of good reading? 


I am interested in your special cash offer for subscriptions. 


Just SE ie che attached Please send me full information. 


coupon and we will give : 
you full particulars. : 
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OUTDOOR LIFE if pp SSR NN aR OR a SEF oro Sr ee per oe EMRE oo SURE EER a D'S 
DENVER, COLO. 
Just write: “I saw your ad in Outdoor Life.” 
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THE GREAT 


SPORTSMEN TRIO 
$7.00 VALUE FOR $5.00 


(Save $2.00) 





The Three Greatest Outdoor Magazines Published 


The three leading magazines in the outdoor field, covering 
every phase of outdoor life in all parts of the country. 


They feature stories by the most prominent and popular 
writers, and aside from spending many enjoyable evenings 
reading these interesting articles, you gain much knowledge 
on how to camp, fish, hunt, etc. Many stories which are later 
published in book form are found in these splendid magazines 
—all for the small sum of $5.00. 


_ If you wish to make your friends presents of two of the 
magazines, and take one yourself, we will send them a card 
bearing your name as donor, and start the subscription in time 
to reach them at Christmas time, or we can send all three to 
friends if you prefer. 


We will be glad to send these subscriptions to different 
addresses—they will make inexpensive, and very acceptable 
Christmas presents to your sportsman friends. 





OUTDOOR LIFE, 
Denver, Colo. 


Enclosed find $5.00 for one year’s subscription to the 
Great Sportsmen Trio. Canadian $6.25; Foreign $7.50. 


Enclosed find $3.25 for one year’s subscription to Outdoor 
Life and Field and Stream. Canadian $4; Foreign $4.75. 


Enclosed find $3.25 for one year’s subscription to Outdoor 
Life and Outers Recreation. Canadian $4; Foreign $4.75. 


Any of these can be sent to different addresses if desired. 
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Natural History, the Scripps Institution for 
Biological Research, and the Mexican Goy- 
ernment, which has generously detailed their 
fishery guard boat Tecate for the purpose. 

Professor Carlos Guesta Terron, herpetolo- 


tory of Mexico, who is in general charge of 
the expedition, will be assisted by five other 
scientific gentlemen from his country. The 
California Academy of Sciences will be rep. 


R. Slevin and Mr. Frank Tose. The San 
Diego Museum sends Mr. A. W. Anthony 
and Mr. Ernest Hinkley, and Mr. P. S. Barn- 
hart represents the Scripps Institution for 
Biological Research. 

Messrs. Hanna and Anthony will be in 
immediate charge of the scientific investiga- 
tions. The Mexican Government is deeply 
interested in the investigations, and will meet 
the major part of the expense of the expe- 
dition. The National Geographic Society, 
thru the National Research Council, also has 
contributed liberally to the expense. 


A Dog’s Single-Handed Work 


Gus Peret, Oregon’s expert big game 
hunter and rifle shot, sends us the accom- 
panying picture with the following note: 
“IT am enclosing a picture of G. H. Petti- 
grew of Parksville, Vancouver Island, B. °C. 














~ 


Mr. Pettigrew killed this big cougar one 
evening on his way to town, on January 3, 
1922. He lives a mile or two out of town, 
and this particular evening he and his dog 
were on the way to town when he noticed 
the cougar. His dog treed the big old cat 
and he went for a gun. The picture tells 
the rest of the story.” 





Pike, Pickerel, Muskellunge 


Editor Outdoor Life:—While walking 
along the shore of Crystal Lake, Wakefield, 
Mass., a few days ago, I saw a huge pike. 
or possibly a pickerel, leap a foot out of 
the water and seize a young bird on an over- 
hanging limb. Pikes, pickerel and muskel- 
lunge grow to an enormous size, and are all 
extremely voracious. They often attack 
ducks and younger birds. English natural- 
ists claim it is a common occurrence in 
English lakes and streams for pikes to leap 
out of the water and take birds from limbs 
and shrubs over the water. 

Holder’s “Elements of Zoology” cites 4 
case where an English naturalist observer 
saw a pike leap a foot out of water and 
seize a young bird from the limb of a tree 
that overhung the water. 

Mass. F. H. Sipney. 





Posted in a women’s college by instructress 
in astronomy: “Anyone wishing to look at 





Venus please see me.” 


gist of the National Museum of Natural His-. 


resented by Dr. G. Dallas Hanna, Mr. Joseph - 
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SPORTSMEN! 


L. C Smith Field Grade—12, 16 and 20-gauge; 
Q-trigger; 26, 28, 30, 32-in. barrel; Armour 
steel. Special $42.75 
Baker Batavian Leader—12, 16 and 20-gauge; 
Q-trigger; 28 and 80-in. barrel. Special... $34.00 
Parker Trojan Grade—12, 16, 20-gauge; 
trigger; 26, 28 and 30-in. barrel; Trojan steel. 
Special . $ 46.70 
Itha.a Fieid Gun—10, 12, 16, 20 gauge; 2- 
trigger; 28, 80, 82-in. barrel. Special....$84.00 
American Gun Co. Double Barrel Hammerless ; 
Q-trigger; 12,.16 and 20-gauge; 28, 30, 32-in. 

















barrel. Special $21.50 
H. & R. Bay State Single Barrel 511.00 
Victor Armory Steel Single Gun ..$ 9.50 
Iver-Johnson Champion Single Gun.......... $10.95 
Stevens Dreadnought Single Gun.............. $12.25 





All Single Guns with Automatic Ejectors, 50c 
extra. 

Remington Auto. Loading Shotgun, 12-gauge 
only: hammerless, repeater, take-down....$53.75 
Winchester Hammerless Repeating Shotgun; 
12 gauge, 80-in. barrel, take-down............ $43.90 
Marlin Repeating Shotgun; take-down, ham- 
merless; 12 and 20-gauge; 28, 30, $2-in. barrel. 
Special rea $43.50 








THESE ARE SOME WONDER- 
FUL VALUES IN SHOTGUNS 


Winchester .22-Cal. Repeating Rifle.......$19.00 


Geha 2-shot per gO Shotgun, single barrel, 
bolt action, 12 and 16-gauge only, 27-in. bar- 
rel. ur Specia $12.25 
Mannlicher-Schoenauer Rifle, 

8 mm. Special 


Nitro and Climax Shells; 12, 16 and 20-gauge. 
Per 100 3.65 





caliber 6.5 and 
$44.75 











CARL ZEISS, 
7 EMIL BUSCH 
and 
Cc. P. GOERTZ 

FIELD 
GLASSES. 


Guaranteed new 
and perfect and as 
represented. These 
glasses are 8- 
power, 40 mm. 
objective, separate 
and night lenses. 

12.50 





eye adjustment and day 
Special price, including case..................... 5 
Bosch & Lomb 6-30 power Binoculars....$22.50 








Luger .80-cal., including extra magazine and 
holster. ur price $21.50 
Mauser Aut., 7.63 and 9 mm., and combination 
Pistol and Revolver, including wooden holster 

















and stock. Our price $25.00 
Mauser Aut., .25-cal. $11.75 
Mauser Aut., .82-cal. $12.75 
Colt Aut., .25-cal $16.00 
Colt Aut., .82 and .380 cal..................... $18.75 









Colt Aut. Target Pistol, .22-cal... -$24.50 
Reising Aut. Target Pistol, .22-cal $24.00 
AMMUNITION, FRESHLY LOADED 











.22-Cal. Short, per 1,000 4.00 
.25-Cal. Aut., per 100 2.75 
.82-Cal. Aut., per 100 3.00 
7.65 Luger Aut., per 100 4.00 





9 mm. Mauser and Luger, per 100_........... $ 4.00 











.45 Colt Aut., per 100 4.00 
Army Shoes, guaranteed 100 per cent leather 
stamped on every shoe $ 4.90 
O. D. Wool Serge Shirts, $2.95, $3.25, $3.75 


O. D. Wool Shirt....$ 4.75 
5 3.35 
8.15 


Lumbermen’s 20-oz. 
O. D. Wool Breeches 
O. D. Wool Pants $ 














U. S. Army All-Wool Underwear, per gar- 
ment $ 1.15 
U. S. Army All-Wool Hose, per pair...... 35 





Our guarantee of satisfaction or money back 
on every article purchased. Reference: Frank- 
New Price List ready. 


lin National Bank. 








NATIONAL MILITARY SHOP 


742 NINTH ST. N.W. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 





— 





Weasel’s Propensity for Rabbit 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Just recently on an 
afternoon a party of friends and I went for 
a drive in an auto. When a couple of miles 
from town the driver slowed down and, 
pointing toward a field of grass, said: “What 
is that I see jumping up in the tall grass?” 

I looked in the direction indicated and 
saw a cottontail rabbit jumping up and 
coming down, apparently striking at some- 
thing with its feet with all the force at its 
command. I suggested that the driver stop, 
and I would investigate the cause of the 
rabbit’s action. I stepped from the car with 
rifle in hand and started toward where I last 
saw the cottontail. When within about fifty 
feet of the rabbit, could see it battling with 
‘something. I kept on advancing toward the 
contestants, only to see a rabbit fighting a 
weasel. 

For a moment I watched to see who would 
win the battle. For a second the weasel dis- 
appeared, then it appeared again, this time 
with something in its mouth. It was running 
as fast as it could, and I followed in hopes 
of getting a shot at it. After running about 


fifty yards, I saw it stop and try to back into 
a small hole in the sod. I could see the 
weasel’s head projecting from the hole, and 
fired. The ball tore the top of its head away. 
Then I saw that it held in its long, sharp 
teeth the body of a young cottontail, per- 
haps ten days old. I examined the little 
rabbit only to find the weasel had cut its 
throat. I have always made it a practice 
to kill every weasel I saw if I had a gun to 
kill it with. They are an enemy of all small 
game, and especially of young game birds. 
No doubt many of your readers can recall 
to memory when they went to the hen house 
some morning out on the farm and found a 
whole brood of little chicks piled up in one 
corner with their throats cut. It was Mr. 
Weasel, and he is doing the same thing with 
our young game birds. Kill Mr. Weasel— 
don’t let him live. J. S. BRAKEBILL. 
Wash. 





Voice—Is this the weather bureau? How 


about a shower tonight? 
Prophet—Don’t ask me. 
take one yourself. 


If you need one 
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CALIFORNIA BOYS ON A DEER HUNT 
































It is not necessary to have a guide and a string of pack horses to go deer hunting if you have 


the inclination imbedded deep enough—plus a little initiative. 
aul Enos, 18—during the season of 1921, took a three-weeks’ vacatio ninto the 
of California, and this picture shows them starting out. 


anyon countr 


These boys—Gilbert Davis, 17, and 
King’s River 
They took good care of 


themselves without assistance from anyone, caught all the fish they could eat and killed a buck 


tri 
feduce the expenses of their tri 
these young Nimrods to realize that the 


eer apiece—a mere suggestion to other boys who are not blessed with means to take an expensive 
or they carried all their camping outfit on the animal shown, and therefore were able to 
to the very minimum. 


It was undoubtedly a great satisfaction 


: traveled in the hills on their own resources, and that 
Y achieved success comparable to that which comes to the older and more seasoned hunter. 













TRAPPERS 


A POST CARD WILL 
BRING IT TO YOU. 







This book quotes the 
lowest prices on 
Traps and other 
Trappers’ Supplies. 
We have a large 
stock of every- 
thing the Trapper 
needs and can 
make quick 
shipments. 
The season promises to be 
a profitable one, with a big 
supply of furs to trap, and prices 
will probably be very good. Get 
ready early so you won't be delayed, 
as you might have difficulty getting sup- 
plies promptly later in the season. It pays 
to prepare early. 


TRAPS THAT HOLD FAST 


A good trap is the 
best investment 
you can 
make. We 
handle the 
Triumph, 
High Grip 
and Triple 
Clutch Traps. 


They grip and hold fast. Don’t buy until 
you write us about these wonderful traps. 


Double Your Catch 
with Lincoln Baits 
Users of Lincoln Animal 
Baits and Lincoln Trail 
Scent say they double 
their catch. Not affected 
by rain or snow. Made 
for mink, fox, wolf, musk- 
rat, beaver, otter, bear, 
lynx, marten, fisher, coon, 
skunk and opossum. 


Large Package $1.00 
Four for $3.00 


Write today for free copy 
of the Lincoln Price List 
of Trappers’ Supplies. 


ANIMAL 
‘BAITS 


iH 
E Witt increase! 
i Your catcH OF | 

i. “ture i 
| BEARERS! 
100.% 
LINCOLE:| 
HIDES FUR C° ) 


Lincoln Hide & Fur Co. 


1097 Q Street, Lincoin, Neb. 
Hides Tanned for Leather or for Robes and 
Coats 


Horse and Cattle Hides are very cheap and 
it’s a good time to have them tanned. Our 
prices are very low. - 


tH 
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A cap that affords 
real protection and 
service under the 
hardest conditions.. Made of 
- Olive Green Khaki or Red Flan- 
nel, has rubberized lining, which 
makes it abso.utely waterproof. 
' Cap has Fur or Flannel inside 
band to be pulled down over 
ears in cold weather. Outside rim also 
ean be turned down, preveating water or 
snow running down back of neck. This 
is the best and most practical cap ever 
made for autoist and all who are much 
outdoors. See them at your dealer’s. If 
he will not supply you we will send pre- 
paid on receipt of Express or P. O. Money 
Order for $3.50. Write for booklet of 
other styles, including Auto Caps. 


ie not send per-  Geware of imitations. Look-for Label In every Cag 
jonal check 





~ 





ST. JOSEPE 
MISSOUR/ 


FIALA PATENT 
SLEEPING BAG 


Equal in warmth to four $34 


or five blankets; weight 
less than six pounds. 


Correctly designed equipment for 
Honters, Explorers and Travelers. 
Outfits from Poles to the Equator. 


FIALA OUTFITS, Inc. 
Anthony Fiala, Pres. 
25 Warren St. NEW YORK 














THE AMERICAN RIFLE 
By Major Townsend Whelen, U. 8. A. 


The only work on its subject in existence, 
on the Arnerican rifle in all its phases. 
Major Whelen is considered the finest shot 
in the United States, and the recognized 
American expert on small arms. 


$6.00 Postpaid 
Outdoor Life . . Denver, Colo. 














“More Than | Expected 


wFURS 


‘S.Silberman & Sons: Received your check a 
few days ago for my furs, amounting to $6.30, 
which was about $4.00 more than I expected.” 

D. Lewis, Tannery, Ky. 


“Best House | Ever Shippedto” 


“Silberman’s are the best fur house I have ever 
shipped to for the last ten years. Please keep 
me posted on the market.”’ 

Byron R. Hess, Lacona, Iowa. 


Higher Prices— Always 


Why do hosts of our trapper friends from all 
over thecountry write us letters like the above? 

cause, year after year, for 55 years we have 
paid higher prices and given fairer gradings 
than any other fur house. We buy for spot 
cash, by mail, save expense of branch houses, 
traveling buyers and commissions of small 
agents and give you this saving in higher prices. 


Send Now—Every Skin! 


We aremore than satisfying thousandsof trap- 

. pers by our higher prices and liberal grading. 

Ship us every skin you have on hand at once 

and let us prove how well we will please you. 
You lose money unless you ship to 


S. Silberman &Sons 


The House with a Million Friends 


640 Silberman Bidg. Chicago, tll. 
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Bulletin—AMERICAN GAME 


**More Game’’ ————. 
R. P. HOLLAND, Editor 


ASSOCIATIO 
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' Philanthropy and Sport 


Hardly a day passes but that you read in the 
daily press that some wealthy man has died and 
left part of his fortune to a college or to a 
charitable institution, or that his will contained 
some similar provision which assured him his 
money would do good and also leave a monu- 
ment to his name. 

Did you ever hear of a bequest being made 
by a sportsman in the interests of game conser- 
vation? We never did. We have often won- 
dered, upon learning of the death of some 
wealthy sportsman why he had not seen fit to 
leave some of his money to establish a me 
refuge or in the shape of a permanent fund for 
conservation work. A man who had found his 
pleasure and recreation in the pursuit of game 
should wish to perpetuate it so that those who 
come after him might enjoy the pleasures that 
had been his. 

Conservation work, aside from law enforce- 
ment and other legalized activities of the game 
departments of the different states and the fed- 
eral government, must necessarily be supported 
by philanthropic sportsmen. e cite with a 
great deal of pleasure the series of advertise- 
ments now being run by the association in the 
sportsmen’s magazines carrying our Bulletin 
Service, and which we also publish on the back 
of our quarterly Bulletin for members. 

The striking drawings around which these ads 
are ‘written were furnished to us by Mr. F. L. 
Jaques, 217 Twelfth Avenue, E., Duluth, Minn. 
Few artists in America have the talent for draw- 
ing species of wild life such as is displayed by 
Mr. Jaques, and because he is a sportsman and 
because he is interested in the work of the as- 
sociation he does this work for us without one 
cent of remuneration. 

Some time ago we received a substantial check 
from Field and Stream with a short note at- 
tached, saying that Mr. Kemp Littlepage of 
Charleston, W. Va., had written a story for the 
magazine and requested that the check in pay- 
ment for same be sent to the American Game 
Protective Association to aid in the work the 
association was doing. The consciences of such 
sportsmen as Mr. Jaques and Mr. Littlepage 
must certainly be clear when they go afield for 
a day’s recreation, knowing that they have 
helped put back and care for the game which 
furnishes them with health of mind and body. 

All sportsmen cannot write stories or make 
drawings, but they can help if only by joining 
the association and securing the memberships of 
their friends. The biggest thing the sportsmen 
have had before them for many years is the 
Public Shooting Ground-Game Refuge Bill now 
pending in Congress. If the plans of the asso- 
ciation in its campaign to secure the passage of 
this bill are to be fulfilled, we must have the 
unstinted support, both moral and financial, of 
the men who will be most benefited—the game 
shooters of the country. We hope also some 
of them will remember game Gonservation in 
their wills. 


International Association 


On September 4 and 5 the International As- 
sociation of Game, Fish and Conservation Com- 
missioners of the United States and Canada held 
its fourteenth annual convention at Madison, 
Wis. The membership of this organization is 
composed solely of men who are offitially en- 
gaged in conservation work or who at some time 
have been connected with the game_departments 
of the federal governments of the United States 
and Canada or of the different states or 
provinces. : 

The writer of this note has been attendin 
these conventions for a good many years, an 
he is convinced that the meeting held at Madi- 
son was by far the best the association ever held. 
It was the consensus of opinion of those present 
that more constructive discussion was engaged 
in than at any of the meetings held during the 
last several years, and papers presented were of 
unusual merit. : : 

A committee was appointed to unify the game 
laws of adjoining states wherever possible. 
Conservationists for many years have hoped that 
something could be accomplished along this line. 
Many states bordering on each other with similar 
conditions have different seasons on_ certain 
species of game, with a result that when the 
season closes in one state the gunners from that 
state pour across the line, placing an_unneces- 
sary strain on the species hunted, and making 
the enforcement of the law more difficult. — 

Certain other features should be made uniform 
over the entire United States. For instance, the 
laws governing the transportation of game 
should conform in all states. It is to be hoped 





that the report of this committee will ; 
proved by the different state game Joos 
with an effort to have their state laws made a» 
nearly uniform as possible. 
big majority of the states in the United 

States were represented, and it was especially 
leasing to see the enthusiasm of those present 
or the early pe eg of the Public Shooting 
Ground-Game_ Refuge Bill. motion was 
passed endorsing this measure in the strongest 
possible terms, copies of which were telegraphed 
to the introducers of the bill at Washington. 

Mr. William _C. Adams, Director of Fisheries 
and Game of Massachusetts, was elected presi 
dent of the association for the coming year 
The 1923 meeting of the commissioners will be 
held at St. Louis, Mo. 





An Oil Pollution Conference 


On August 10 and 11 a meeting was held a: 
Atlantic City, N. J., in an effort to devise ways 
and means to combat the menace caused by 
floating oil on our tidal waters. This meeting 
was attended by mayors and presidents of cham 
bers of commerce from cities up and down the 
Atlantic and Gulf coasts, by fish and game men. 
officials from Washington, representatives of fire 
insurance companies and those interested is 
beaches and resorts. 

_A permanent organization was formed and a 
bill, H.R. 10956, introduced by Congressman 
T. Frank Appleby of New Jersey, was indorsed. 
This bill is entitled “A bill to improve the navi- 
gability of waters of the United States by pre. 
venting oil pollution thereof,” and carries with 
it sufficient penalty to prevent steamers from 
dumping their oil waste within the three-mile 
limit. An international conference called by the 
State Department at Washington to prevent 
steamers from polluting the water outside the 
three-mile limit was also indorsed. 

Almost every state in the Union has laws 
against the pollution of waters. In every in- 
stance such laws were placed upon the statute 
books at the instigation of the sportsmen. 

f recent years, since ocean-going liners have 
been equipped with oil burners, the oil pollution 
of tidal waters has killed thousands of wild 
ducks, to say nothing of the damage done to 
= The sportsmen have protested without 
avail. : 

Now, since commercial industries have been 
seriously affected by this refuse oil washing up 
on the beaches, the cause has gained a strong 
ally. The sportsmen stand ready to aid in every 
way possible the passage of adequate legislation 
to do away with this evil. 


Hybrid Quail 


Hybrids among game birds are very rare is 
wild life, but occur with frequency on game 
farms where wild species are aftificially pro- 
duced. Mr. W. B. Coleman, superintendent of 
the Virginia State Game Farm, where bob-whites 
are raised in quantities for restocking state 
covers which have been shot too closely, reports 
to the association that on June 16 six eggs were 
hatched from a blue scaled hen quail which was 
mated in a breeding pen with one of Virginia’s 
bob-whites. : 

At the time of writing all of the birds were 
in the best of condition. Of course these birds 
would be hybrids and only interesting from that 
standpoint. Undoubtedly they would not be 
capable of reproduction. 


Pass the Alien Law 


On August 18 Edgar A. Lindgren, United 
States Game Warden, was shot and killed. by 
two Italian game-law violators. Warden 3 
gren, a World War veteran, was only 22 yeart 
old and had just received his appointment 0? 
July 138. His home was in Chicago, IIl., w 
reside a wife and infant son. 

The tragedy sccurred on the shore of a lake 
in the Missouri bottoms north of Council Bluffs. 
Towa, and a more dastardly murder cannot 
found in the annals of game protection. The 
perpetrators of this crime were apprehended @ 
will undoubtedly ne 

From newspaper clippings and other sources 
of information, we have learned that Warder 
Lindgren apprehended three Italians while hunt. 
ing, with illegally killed migratory game birds 
in their. possession. One man, who was caffy: 
ing the birds, had no gun. Apparently the men 
resisted arrest, and in his efforts to defend him- 
self, Warden Lindgren was compelled to draw 
his gun, as his gun hand was riddled by 8 
charge of shot fired at close range. Two oF 
three other shots were then fired into his body. 
Over 200 pellets entered his back, head and side. 
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In this condition Warden Lindgren dragged 
i to assistance, where he related his story 
before collapsing. He was taken to a Council 
Bluffs hospital, where he died. : 
After killing the warden, the two Italians 
with guns shot the other member of their party 
for fear he would give information leading to 
their arrest. This man, with his back riddled 
with bird shot, crawled to a road, where he was 
tgken to Council Bluffs, and probably will re- 
ef. 
Orhis scum from the south of Europe that 
roams our fields at all seasons of the year, kill- 
song and insectivorous birds and game, must 
be controlled. Every state should have an alien 
resident firearm law similar to that adopted by 
Pennsylvania, which does not permit such men 
to own a firearm of any description until the 
become citizens, and at least poeety civilized. 
We know many Americans of Italian origin who 
are good citizens and good sportsmen, and de- 
plore occurrences of this kind fully as much as 
we do. We welcome such men, but this horde 
who do not know our laws and who care not 
mhen they learn them must be kept out of our 
fields. Firearms must be kept from them by 


law. 

Formerly many good sportsmen were inclined 
to think of the game warden as their arch- 
memy. We are thankful this time has passed. 
The man whose duty it is to protect the the 

e is the gunner’s best friend. Thru him only 
is it possible to enjoy field sports with dog and 
Every sportsman should consider it his 
iden duty to see to it that his state prohibits 
alien residents afield, and where infractions of 
the law are noted every gunner should make it 
his business to gain the necessary information 
that will insure conviction of those guilty when 
turned over to the nearest officer. 


What Next? 


Meddling with nature is usually a serious 
proposition. We often think that many of the 
tientific men engaged in conducting investiga- 
tions or working to benefit mankind in one way 
or another believe in not letting the right hand 
know what the left hand doeth. 

For example, once we heard two agricultural 
experts lecture during the same week. One man 
begged and implored the farmers to clear our 
every bit of swale and burn their grasses in the 
fall, thereby killing off any dormant insect life 
that would winter there and. insuring a good 

for the next season. 

ust prior to hearing this gentleman we 
listened to a lecture from another learned man, 
on whose side we leaned. This speaker held 
that if agriculture was to prosper, brush cor- 
ers and grasses must be left in order to give 
the birds winter protection so that they might 
survive the winter weather and be on hand the 
following spring to control the insect pests. _ 

Now pending before Congress are several bills 
to control water pollution, both along the coast 
and inland. Almost every state has enacted 
similar legislation. One of the bills before 

is to prevent oil pollution and_places 
the enforcement of the act in the War Depart- 
ment. Recently the owners of an ocean-going 
steamer were fined in federal court for dumping 
oil in New York harbor under existing federal 
laws. But while one set of public-spirited men 
fe trying to stop oil goteetion, another set are 
tt work ingeniously addi 





ing to out troubles. 
Under date of August 18 the New York Times 
published a Pittsburgh Sepeees stating that the 
‘cientists of the Mellon Institute of Industrial 
Research and its parent body, the University of 
Pittsburgh, in connection with the War Depart- 
ment, the Weather Bureau and state and city 
authorities, would within the next six days con- 
an experiment on a twenty-nine mile stretch 
of the Monongahela River of spreading a film 
of oil on the surface of the water in an effort 


to eeevent fog. 3 

e dspateh continues that Major J. Franklin 

» District Chief of the War Department’s 

and harbor work, will aid in the experi- 

We | the. government steamers and crews. 
next 


Deer Killed by Fright 


A New Haven dispatch under date of July 18 
of a mature deer being frightened to death. 
animal sprinted across the green at the door 

Yale University and dashed on into the busi- 

fess section of the city, where it finally ran into 
marble corridor of the First National Bank 
Building and died a few minutes later from its 
and fright. 
€ are very much inclined to believe that 
deer died entirely from its wounds, as on 
occasions we have scared deer pretty 
badly and it never had the effect we hoped for. 
Most wild animals that dash headlong into a 
» runni into street cars and automobiles, 
tave generally received their first fright from an 
hunter, and possibly at the time are carry- 
or else being run by hounds. 

the closed season last winter a fine 

buck deer, hurdling a stone wall north of White 
in Westchester County, N. Y., ran into 
White Plains-Pleasantville bus, doing little 
damage to the bus, but killing the deer. The 
Newspapers also chronicled this as a case of 

t, but when the local warden butchered the 

al and turned it over to the White Plains 
hospital, the carcass was found to contain a 
or two of buckshot. 
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Wensoldt DIALYT | 


PRISM BINOCULARS 


ROOF-PRISMS OF THE “DIALYT” 






cc 











This patented and exclusive Hensoldt 
feature is a distinct advancement in the 
scientific construction of binoculars. The 
Roof-Prism system permits the use of 
larger objectives which, collecting a 
greater volume of light rays, show the 
image with greater brilliancy and also 
increase the field of view. The bulk and 
weight of the binocular is considerably 
reduced making them far more conveni- 
ent to handle than the ordinary Porro 
prism binoculars which we also manu- 
facture. 


Seven DIALYT models are offered with magni- 
fication from 314x to 18x—a mechanically and 
optically perfect prism binocular for every pur- 
pose and every individual. 


Write for booklet ‘‘G’’ to 





“Ideal” Dialyt 
6x, 36 mm. diam. HM. Hensolat & Sons 
Manufacturers of Optical Instruments since 1852 


WILLIAM A. RITZ, Manager for U.S. A. 
2 Stone Street, New York 
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The Firearms Tariff and Baker & Kimball’s | 
Policy 


The passing of present tariff bill, together with advanced prices abroad, raises the present 
prices on imported arms nearly 50 per cent. It will be our policy to continue to sell our fine 
rifles, shotguns and pistols at present prices as long as our limited stock lasts. These low prices 
will never be duplicated again. Hundreds of our satisfied customers are now in the woods with 
our rifles and shotguns. e have made friends from Maine to Alaska. If you who read this 
want a fine rifle or pistol BUY NOW. This opportunity will never come again. 


Highest Grade Genuine Waffenfabrik Sporting Mausers 







THE WORLD’S STANDARD 


WESTERN MODEL, SADDLE RIFLE 


20-Inch barrel, full stock, flat bolt, cleaning rod in butt compartment, double-set trigger. 

We have fifty of these fine rifles in 8 mm., taking imported or American cartridges. Brand 
new; made of finest materials; workmanship the best; fine leather adjustable sling strap attached; 
$42.50 while they last. 


PRICE LIST OF NEW RIFLES IN STOCK READY TO SHIP : 


GENUINE MAUSER RIFLES 


ORT 











No. 2—Western Model Saddle Rifle for .80-06 U.S.G. cartridge $65.00 
No. 2-H—Same as No. 2, but with double set trigger, .30-06 67.50 
No. 8—Fancy sporti stock, checkered pistol grip and cheekpiece, 24-inch round barrel, 

for .80-06 U.S.G. cartridge of = = 40.00 


No. 8—Special (like cut) Western Model, with double-set trigger, for 8 mm. cartridge 
(American or foreign) ; fine leather adjustable sling straps attached without charge 48.50 








Gewehrfabrik 8 mm. Mauser Rifle, with fine 6 power’ Gerard telescope, 8 mm. only......... 37.50 
Gewehrfabrik .22-caliber, single shot, bolt action, with 3-power tel p 17.50 
Deutsche Waffenfabrik Mauser—a fine sporting rifle, beautifully balanced; double-set 
trigger, sling strap, 8 mm. only; a great bargain at. 21.50 
Geco .22, bolt action, single shot .22 (parcel post 50c extra) 5.00 





Any rifle shipped C.O.D. subject to examination on receipt of $5 Money Order. Orders 
accompanied by cash in full, we pack twenty-five cartridges free. Send Money Order, 
Check or Certified Personal Check. Immediate shipment guaranteed. Circular on request. 


| BAKER & KIMBALL, INC. 38 SOUTH'ST., BOSTON, MASS. : 
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An 
Earn That Gun For Your 
Fall Hunting Trip Free 


in Spare Moments! 


All you have to do is take subscriptions 
to OUTDOOR LIFE, and you’d be surprised 
how easy that is. You can earn any gun 
you like—depending on the number of sub- 
scriptions sent in. 

If a gun retails for $35.00, send us 35 new 
subscriptions (renewals do not count) at 
$2.00 each, and it’s yours. 

Write us for blanks, sample copy and full 
information. If you prefer some other pre- 
mium, we will be glad to quote prices on 
anything advertised in OUTDOOR LIFE, or 
you may have the cash if you prefer. 


PISTOLS AND REVOLVERS 
New Subscriptions 





For a at $2.00 Each 
.45 Colt Automatic 34 
Colt’s New Service 31 





.88-40 Colt Single Action, .32-40, .44-40, 45 29 
.22 Colt Automatic 27 
.88 Smith & Wesson, Special Military.......... 31 
.22 Colt Double Action 27 
88 Colt Double Action, Army Special, 























-32-20-38 26 
.880 Savage Auto Pistol, 1917.......................... 25 
82 Colt Auto. Pistol 20 
.25 Colt Auto. Pistol 17 

RIFLES 
IID Bawwn: tral ai ice ose asics 53 
- 250-3000 Savage, lever. 51 


ee _——— Trombone Action, .25, 
cal. 
1895 Winchester Takedown ...................0:c0:s--0 
1895 Winchester, solid frame, ’06.................... 
80-30 Savage Carbine, 1899, solid frame, 


49 
308 39 
80-30 Winchester, .25-35, .32 Special 41 
.22 Remington, 12-C, 12-CS, Special...... 26 
1890 .22 Winchester Repeater.................. ns ae 
1906 .22 Winchester Repeater.................----0+ 22 
.22 N. R. A. Savage, 1919 24 
Remington, 12-A 22 
27 

34 

15 

11 

9 

8 

7 

6 
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.22 Marlin, Hammerless 
.80-80 Marlin, lever action 
Stevens 70 Visible Loading Repeater, .22-cal. 
Stevens 27 Favorite, .22-cal 
‘Stevens 12 Marksman, .22-cal 
No. 6 .22-cal. Single Shot 
Stevens 26 Crack Shot, .22-cal..................--:0-+ 
Stevens 14% Little Scout, .22-cal................... 





























SHOTGUNS 
Parker VHE, with ejector. HW 
Ithaca No. 3 : 80 
Fox “A. E.” Grade, with ejector................-.. 81 
12-Gauge Remington Automatic ..............---..-- 62 
Parker VH Shotgun 72 


1912 Winchester Shotgun with matted rib... 63 
1912 Winchester Shotgun 54 
































Fox Sterlingworth Shotgun, with ejector...... 68 
Fox “A” Grade ‘ 68 
1911 Winchester Automatic Shotgun.............. 62 
Ithaca No. 2 
Parker Trojan Shotgun 59 
Fox Sterlingworth Shotgun ............-.-00--.eceees 55 
Gauge Marlin, Hammerless 50 
12-Gauge Marlin 45 
Ithaca No. 1 48 
12-Gauge Winchester, 1897, takedown............ 46 
Ithaca Field Gun 38 
12-Gauge Stevens, hammerless 28 
12-Gauge Stevens, hammer 22 


410-Gauge Iver-Johnson or Stevens Shotgun 12 


Quotation on any other make you wish furnished 
on request 


OUTDOOR LIFE, 
Denver, Colo. 
Please send me books, blanks, sample copy 


and full information on earning........ ae 


eee ee see sesreesreeesreeserseersessesreeseeee 
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CONDUCTED BY WALTER CECIL COX 








_I would appreciate it very much if you would 
give me a little information in regards to the 
purchase of a German shepard dog pup. I am 
contemplating on purchasing one this fall, but 
as I know so very little about this breed I am 
writing you for a few pointers before making 
the purchase.—Cecil Lucas, Kansas City. 

Answer.—In reply to your letter, altho we 
have had considerable experience with this breed 
of dog, we prefer to give the opinion of some- 
one else; therefore, we are publishing a letter 
from “The Dog World’ by Mr. Temple, one of 
the most experienced breeders and keenest ob- 
ore dogs of this or any other country.— 


“THE ALSATIAN” 
To the Kennel Editor: 

Sir.—I do not pose as an authority upon dogs 
as Alsatian judges (?) go. I have only ex- 
hibited dogs for forty-two years, and have only 
judged them for about thirty years. In that 
period I exhibited with considerable success ten 
sporting breeds and fifteen non-sporting. Still, 
as I have said before, from the Alsatian ex- 
hibitors’ point of view I know absolutely noth- 
ing about Alsatians. What the judges of all 
other breeds of dogs seem to fail to grasp is 
the fact that the Alsatian is so totally different 
to every other known breed of dog. 

He is so totally different that nobody with a 
drop of English blood in his veins could ever 
hope to be able toa form an opinion upon _ his 
superlative merits. There is only one English- 
man who I should think could ever hope to 
reach this pinnacle of fame, and that would be 
the keeper of the wolves and jackals at the zoo. 
However, what I want to arrive at is this: 
What is there that the Alsatian can dn that can- 
not be done equally well by an Airedale, a collie, 
an old English sheep dog, a retriever, and prob- 
ably by any other dog of his size if trained in 
the same manner? And what about his courage? 

One of the funniest things I have ever seen 
in my life was the benching of a number of 
Alsatians at Reading show. They were dragged 
along. on their benches looking like a lot of 
freshly caught jackals, with their tails tight be- 
tween their legs, ears back, and a look of abject 
terror in their eyes. Once benched (with diffi- 
culty) they cowered down in the straw and 
looked at every passer-by with an expression of 
mingled terror and malignity. 

We are told that at Alsatian shows on the 
continent, run to b ppnnig een by Germans, etc., 
that having selected the best dog (the one who 
has walked more times around the ring than 
any other, has the longest back, etc.), a gun is 
fired. The best dog blinks his eye—and is im- 
mediately turned down. oie 

I have never seen a gun fired in a big ring 
of Alsatians in this or any other, but I would 
go a very long way to see it done. I venture 
to think that it would be a better draw than a 
Carpentier-Dempsey fight. I. have seen a 
thoughtless looker-on light a cigarette close to 
an Alsatian, held by a lady, waiting its turn to 
enter the ring. Neither the og or the lady 
recovered their normal condition for some time. 

The Alsatian is a new breed; most of his 
owners are also quite new in the dog world. 
No doubt in time they will shake down and will 
begin to realize that tho in personal appearance 
he resembles a wolf or a jackal, the animal is, 
after all, a dog, and capable of being judged as 
such by men who have judged dogs of all breeds 
for the best part of their lives—even by English- 
men. I have never heard it said that only a 
Chinaman could judge a chow, a Russian a bor- 
zoi, or a Frenchman a poodle. Now, what is 
there about this wonderful Hun that makes him 
different to any other known breed of dog? That 
is what I know a large number of people want 
to discover. 

No doubt T have raised a hornet’s nest, but I 
think that most people in the doggy world who 
know me are aware that IT do not take refuge 
behind a nom de plume.—W. R. Temple. 


I have a wonderfully well-bred Airedale, regis- 
tered, 8 months old, and very promising as a 
show animal. However, one of his ears droons. 
Can this be remedied? Will this defect dis- 
aualify him, and if so. how many points?—H. E. 
Towns, Milwaukee, Wis. , 

Answer.—It is very likely the ear will come 


up of its own accord, but this is difficult to pre- 
dict without seeing the dog and knowing more 
about it. In some cases it can be remedied by 
using surgeon’s pony etc., to hold the ear in 
position. It will not disqualify him, but will 
interfere with his show chances to a slight de- 
gree.—W. C. C. 


Some time ago I wrote you regarding my 
Airedale. He is now 6 months old, and has a 
persistent habit of whirling around and biting 
his back and sometimes his tail as tho some- 
thing had stung him or he had a sharp pain over 
his rump. I have been doctoring him for indi- 
gestion, but do not understand what causes the 
above mentioned habit. He is a very light eater 
and goes a day at a time without eating any- 
thing except probably a little grass. have 
given him several shots of Sergeant’s Sure Shot 
Medicine for worms, and at times he will pass a 
few small ones. When a dog runs across a car- 
cass of any dead thing he will always roll over 
it several times. Can you explain the cause?— 
M. R. Hilton, Bridgewater, So. Dak. 

_Answer.—There are about three main con- 
ditions that might cause the itching and _irrita- 
tion you describe—fleas, eczema or a plain der- 
matitis (inflammation of the skin)—but so many 
divergent conditions might cause the trouble. 
Evidently your dog has internal parasites. These 
worms must be eradicated at once. They even 
might be the cause of the irritation. Give fifty 
grains of freshly powdered areca nut, combined 
with three minims of oil of. male shield fern, in 
two capsules, after a fast of twenty-four hours. 
Follow in three-fourths of an hour with one 
ounce of castor oil. Dogs rolling in carrion are 
reverting to a primordial instinct, and should be 
punished drastically for it—W. C. C. 


My Irish water spaniel is about a year old, 
and just lately one of his eyes began to run and 
all the hair came out. At times it gets quite 
inflamed. He also has a bald spot on his jaw 
that seems to get scabby. There seems to be 
quite a few small lumps on his throat and also 
around the other eye. The dog eats and is full 
of pep otherwise. I would appreciate it very 
much if you could help me in any way.—Ear! E. 
Pierson, Vallejo, Calif 

Answer.—From the description you give us, 
your dog has a local dermatitis, probably due to 
the secretion from the eye. Bathe the bare spot 
with Goulard’s Solution (acetate of lead water). 
Your dog’s eye condition appears to be con- 
junctinitis, and we recommend that you drop 
into the eye a 10 per cent solution of argyrol 
three times a day.—W. C. C. 


Would like to get any information you may 
have on German police dogs. Also would you 
please answer the following questions: Would 
you consider $100 a high price to pay for Ger- 
man police bitch about 14 months old? Has 
never had pups, and don’t believe ever was bred. 
Comes from good stock that saw service ove:- 
seas. What are the outstanding qualities of the 
German police dog? What is the color or mark- 
ings of the well-bred German police dog? What 
points do you breed for in the German police 
dog for show stock? Most German police dom 
seem to be pretty shy of strangers, especially 
those over a year old. Is there any way to 
evercome this in case I wanted to buy an old 
dog? Am in quest for a dog to do watch duty 
on a fox ranch. Barring none, what breed of 
dog do you recommend?—Clarence Walgren, 
Cedar Falls, Wash. 


Answer.—Will say we would not consider $100 
too much to pay for a high-class German police 
dog such as you describe. The outstanding 
qualities of the German police dog are their 
alertness, activity and their strong constitution. 
The typical color of the average an police 
dog has been designated as “wolf grey,” but 
there is a new eo i of dog growing into favor 
of black color and tan markings. his is com- 
monly called the black and tan type. In breed- 
ing for the show type, or show stock, we bre 
for large, upstanding dogs with erect ears, pef- 
fectly vertical and parallel to each other. 
racy outline, but big bones and symmetrica 
appearance. The general appearance should show 
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Guaranteed Nev New $ 
and Genuine ‘49 


ditions, 


Buy Now 


6,5 and 8 mm. Calibers 


One of the Greatest Sporting Rifles Ever Made 











MANNLICHER - SCHOENAUER RIFLES 


Absolutely accurate at long and short ranges; will function under the most trying con- 
A rifle that has theright balance, light weight and strength. Bolt action; magazine holds 5 cartridges; 
sights—double leaf rear and silver bead front sight on lug; stock full length of barrel with checkered pistol grip and 
cheek piece; corrugated metal butt plate and cleaning implements. 


barrel; weight about 64 lbs. Prices are advancing, 2 wonderful bargain at $49. 


6.5 mm. has 18-inch barrel; 8 mm.—20 inch 








“GEHA” SHOTGUNS $15 
Two Shot Repeater 


This gun has a Mauser bolt action and looks 
like a Mauser rifle. Barrel 27-inch, full choke, 
best tested steel; walnut stock, pistol grip; 
weight 6% Ibs.; "made in 12-gauge only. A 
good, safe, reliable shotgun and a remarkable 


low price. 
OTHER SPECIALS 


22-Cal. Colt Automatic Target Pistol....$25.00 
‘22. Cal. Reising Automatic Target Pistol 24.00 
.382-20, .88 or .41-Cal. Colt Army Special ay: 715 
.22-Cal. Bolt Action Geco Rifle............... 4.95 


BAKER-SMITH-PARKER SHOTGUNS 


These guns are so well known that little de- 
scription is necessary. Je carry a complete 
line. Write us your wants and save money. 


—eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 





L. C. Smith “Field” Gradc—12. 16, 20- 


gauge, 2-trigger, 26, 28, 30, 32-inch 
barrel; armor steel; Fw a aE a $44. 
Parker "wy rojan” Grade—12, 16, 20- 


gauge, 2-trigger, 28 and 30-in. barrel; 


Trojan steel; price 





Baker 


“Batavia Leader’—12, 16, 20- 


gauge, 2-trigger, 24, 28, 30-in. barrel; 


splendid value 








AMMUNITION 
RIFLE PISTOL 

25 Cal. pte 85mm steel $3.00 

30-06 metal point...... $4.00 b cttse sescees 
30-40 metal point...... 4.00 82 Cal. po ra steel” ase 
gga ers ee 30 cal 1.68 lager steel 
« oan Masser = 30 Cal. i simm Mauser” 

Soinsgutsbaeenss ited 

0.5 mm Manalicher, Laue 8.50 38 Cal 9mm Mauser and 
7mm Mauser, metal .... 4 00 a . = 
al. Colt metal point. 4. 

8mm Mauser, soft ...... 7.50 ‘All prices ¢ 4 are per 100 





Field Glasses 
Emil Busch, $15 


Every glass guar- 
anteed genuine and 
as represented; 8- 

wer, 40 mm. "ob- 
jective ; day and 
night lenses; in- 
dividual eye ad- 
justment. Carry- 
ing case included. 


‘s eo aN 
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Satisfaction or Money Back 


GUARANTEE ON EVERY ARTICLE WE 
SELL. A COMPLETE PRICE LIST WILL 
BE SENT ON REQUEST 








SLOAN’S MILITARY SHOP 





88B Chambers St. NEW YORK 










































a keen expression. We do not know of any way. 
to overcome their shyness, but this trait can 
easily be attributed to the infusion of the wolt 
blood. We believe from experience with these 
and almost every breed there are several other 
breeds which would serve your purpose for 
— a fox breeding farm better than police 
dogs pit bull terrier would probably be the 
best, a Great Dane would be a close second, 
with Airedales for third choice.—W. C. C. 





Some Verses to Snaix 


Prodiggus reptile—long and skaly kuss! 
You are the dadrattedest biggest thing I ever 
Seed that cud ty itself. into a double bo- 
Not, and cum all strate again in a 

Minnit or so, without winkin’ or seemin’ 

To experience any particular pane 

In the diafram. 


Stoopenjus inseck! marvelous annimile! 
You are no doubt seven thousand yeres 
Old,*and hav a considerable of a 
Family sneekin round thru the tall 
Gras in Africa, a eetin’ up little greezy 
Niggers, and wishin’ they was biggir. 


I wonder how big yu was when yu 

Was a inphant about 2 fete long. I 
Expec yu was a purty good size, and 
Lived on phrogs and lizzerds, and polly- 
Wogs and sutch things. 


You are havin’ a nice time now, enny how— 
Don’t have nothing to do but lay oph. 

And ete kats and rabbits, and stic 

Out yure tung and twist yure tales 


I wunder if yu ever swollered a man 
Without takin’ oph his butes. If there was 
Brass buttins on his kote, I spose 

Yu had to swoller a lot of buttin- 

Wholes, and a shu-hamer to_nock 

The soals oph of.the boots and drive in 
The tax, so that they wouldn’t kut yure 
Inside. I wunder if vittles taste 

Good all the way down. I expec so— 

At least fur 6 or 7 fete. 


You are so mighty long, I shud thynk 
If your tale was kold, yure hed 
Woodent no it till the next day, 
But it ’s hard tu tell: snaix is snaix. 





(Note.—“Some Verses to Snaix” was copied 
out of “A Nonsense Anthology” collected by 
Carolyn Wells and _ published by Chas. Scribner’s 
Sons in 1902,—Editor.) 


















SPECIFICATIONS—Fine English Walnut Stock with checkered pistol 
sling swivels; reinforced tapering, 24-inch Krupp steel barrel; silver bead 


MAUSER SYSTEM 


mel? 


WITH TELESCOPE’3 


ip, in 
ront sight, two- 


leaf hunting rear sight, 100, 200, 300 yards, which can be used whether telescope is mounted 
flush magazine holding 5 cartridges; weight 7 Ibs. ; 


or dismounted; double set (hair) trigger ; 


= 8 MM. only, using American or Imported cartridges. 


Price for limited time, No. 
$21.00 





Equipped with 6-power high-grade telescope, detachable and non- -interfering with open ores 


No. 1122, price 





Supply limited; 


EDWARDS IMPORT TRADING CORP., 


rush your order today. 
Order, Check or Bank Draft. 
return same ant OD your MONEY BACK at once. 


Charges prepaid when accompanied by Money 


Examine merchandise carefully and if not as represented just 


Bank references. 


. Orders must be accompanied with deposit of $5.00) 


Send tne FREE Illustrated Catalog of Sporting Goods. 
Rifles, Shotguns and Field Glasses at bargain prices. 


258 Broadway, New York 





















The above ts @ Special Offer to Readers of the ‘‘Out door Life’’ — Prompt action is urged, asthe same may 


be withdrawn without further 


notice, 
















Bu 
FURS? 


Are Youa z Fur rl 


Write to us toda 
tion to fur Barn go 
mobile? Abou 


stay informa- 














Maine Hunting Shoes 


$3.40 


Send old leather top 
rubbers (any make) 
and we will attach our 
1922 Hunting Rub- 
bers, repair and water- 
proof tops, put in new 
laces and return post- 
. paid for $3.40. Same 
guarantee as new 
shoes. 


(With heels, $3.65.) 
Rebuilt shoe showing our Send for New Fall 





patent method of repairin 
exposed part of tongue se | Catalogue o Maine 
covering up front seams. Huntin g ootwear 


and Other Specialties. 


L. L. BEAN, Mfr. 
104 Main St, | FREEPORT, MAINE 





































Just write: 





“I saw your ad in Outdoor Life.” 
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SKI THIS WINTER 


I’ts snowtime’s most 
thrilling, invigorating 
sport. The speedy 
runs—swift coastsand 
exhilarating jumps are 
best made on 








Send for Free Illustrated Booklet on Skiing 


NORTHLAND SKI MFG. CO. 
8 Merriam Park, ST. PAUL, MINN: 
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= 7 ey come an expert wrestior 
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ii home, by mail 
rom, orient in Y qrestiers the world has 
: ezhnown Brazel big resi pase, ‘Cenc 

m 5 
to ima PSoureel!, "Learn from the World's Champions, 


FarmerBurnsandFrankGotch 


f SEVEN ss 
farmer Burns, who taught Frank Gotch—trainer o - 
orid | teach you Scientific Wrest: 
tne Ph yeical Culture Jiu-Jitsu and Selt-Detense. 
ona ° 
being Panes ilustrated athletic and wrestling 
abso! fREE—no obligations of any kind. 
Grasp this wonderful opportunity. State age. 
Farmer Burns, 1648 2y. Exch. Bidg.,Omaha,Neb. 
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| AN AMERICAN GUIDE IN 
BRITISH EAST AFRICA 


Charles Cottar of Naivobi, British East 
Africa, is ready to book American hunters, 
He guarantees elephant, rhino, hippo, lions, 
leopards, buffalo, eland, waterbuck, bush- 
buck, koodoo and all lesser bucks in a 
safari lasting from four to six months. 

TERMS: $1,250 a month, everything 
furnished except guns, ammunition and 
hunting license. Where there are more 
than two in the party, an extra guide will 
be furnished at $500 a month. Parties will 
be taken by automobile and trucks, by 
special arrangement. 

Correspond with Chas. Cottar, Nairobi. 
British East Africa, or I will answer all 


letters to the best of my ability. 
CHAS. ASKINS AMES, OKLAHOMA iF 

















A.W.PETERSON 


1425 Lawrence St. Denver, Colo. 





TARGET BARRELS AND TARGET RIFLES 
MADE TO ORDER IN LOW POWER ONLY 
No High Pressure or Nickel-Steel Barrels Made. No Ex* 


periment Work Done. No Reloading Tools made, re-made 
or repaired. .22 Barrels relined, all lengths, $6.00 


22. Caliber Ballard Action Target Rifles a Specialty 




















Trapshooting Champions 


DOUBLES CHAMPIONS 
























































































































































Year Champion Where Held Shot at Broke 
1912 Mark Arie Springfield, Ill. 100 89 
1913 George Lyon Dayton, Ohio 100 94 
1914 . Henderson Dayton, Ohio 100 90 
1915 G. V. Dering. Chicago, Ill. 100 91 
1916 Allen Heil St. Louis, Mo 100 89 
1917 C. B. Platt Chicago, Ill. 100 96 
1918 F. M. Troeh hicago, IIl 100 90 
1919 Nic Arie Chicago, IIl. 100 91 
1920 P. H. O’Brien Cleveland, Ohio .............-..cccccseccecose 100 92 
1921. R. A. King .. Chicago, II 100 94 
EIGHTEEN YARDS CHAMPION 
Year Champion Where Held Shot at Broke 
1915 W. S. Hoon Chicago, IIl. 200 196 
1916 H. Dixon St. Louis, Mo. 200 197 
1917 F. M. Troeh Chicago, IIl. 200 193 
1918 H. ij Pendergast Chicago, Ill. be 200 198 
1919 F. M. Troeh Chicago, IIl. 200 200 
1920 Mark Arie Cleveland, Ohio 200 198 
1921 Nic Arie Chicago, II. 200 198 
CHAMPIONS OF NORTH AMERICA 
Year Winner Yds. S.A. Bk: 
1906 Guy Ward 18 150 144 
1907 H. M. Clark 18 200 188 
1908 George J. Roll 18 200 1838 
1909* D. A.. Upson 18 200 188 
1910* G. V. Dering 18 200 189 
1911 C. C. Collins 18 200 196 
1912 E. W. Varner 18 200 192 
1913 Bart Lewis 18 200 195 
1914 Woolfolk Henderson 16 100 99 
1915 C. H. Newcomb 16 100 99 
1916 F. M. Troeh 16 100 99 
1917 Mark Arie 16 100 99 
1918 W. H. Heer 16 100 99 
1919 F. S. Wright 16 200 199 
1920 F. S. Wright 16 200 197 
1921 Nic Arie 16 200 198 





*In 1909 and 1910 the contest was at 160 single targets and 20 doubles. 














































































































PRELIMINARY HANDICAP WINNERS WINNERS OF GRAND AMERICAN 
Year Name Score Yds. | Year Name Score Yds 
1900 . C. Bridges 89 19 1900 R. O. Heikes. 91 22 
1901 E. D. Fulford 18 1901 E. C. Griffith 95 19 
1902 Dr. O. F. Britton ae 1902 C. W. Floyd 94 18 
1908 M. E. Hensler.......... 17 1008: -M.. Dietenderte? oo. 94 16 
1904 L. A. Cummings 18 1904 R. D. Guptill 96 19 
1905 R. R. Barber. 16 1905 R. R. Barber 99 16 
1906 C. M. Powers 20 1906 F. E. Rogers 94 17 
1907 L. R. Barclay 21 1907 {; J. Blanks 96 17 
1908 C. H. Ditto 17 1908 Fred Harlow 92 16 
1909 Frank Fisher 18 1900: Fred ‘Shattwok ......ssdssseccienan, 96 18 
1910 W. aup 16 OID “Riley THOMPSON. 5.5... nesissaccseecoces 100 , 19 
1011 - BH. Buckwalter 19 1911 Harve Dixon 99 20 
1912 W. S. Hoon 19 1912 W. E. Phillips 96 19 
1913 A. B. Richardson 20 19138 M. S. Hootman 97 17 
1914 C. F. Riffe 17 BOTS: W.. SICNAEINOR  cccctsepcissecindtnsesene 98 
1915 R. H. Morse 18 1915 L. B. Clarke. 96 
1916 Al Koyen 19 1916 J. F. Wulf 99 19 
Oy gee Po 6G os 2 a ee 18 1917 C. H. Larson 98 
1918 . J. Buck 18 1918 J. D. Henry 97 16 
1919 (Not held) 1010 GW. “Dernmet.c..3 ke: 98 18 
1920 H. K. Mitton 99 19 1920 A. L. Ivins 99 19 
1921 M. L. Fox 99 19 1921 E. F. Hank 97 21 

o.oo 





ii Hand Made, Cost $50 and Up 
(Enclose stamped, self-addressed envelope for reply) 


PAPIER MACHE HEAD FORMS 


for deer, moose, elk and bison, 
all the special sizes and styles. 
Open mouth heads for rug 
work a specialty. Where you 
send in a set of teeth and 
want a papier mache form 
made for bear, wolf, coyote, 
fox, wildcat, etc., we can put 
them up for you'very reason- 
able in a custom way, with waxed mouth 
and waxed tongue which look natural and 




















perfect. Get our new illustrated circular 


Papier Mache Specialties Co. 
Reading, Mich. 





You will find much of interest in 
the advertising pages of this issue. 








LOOKING DOWN ON OLD SHASTA’S CREST 
Photograph taken in Shasta National Forest, Calif., from an airplane. By courtesy of U. S. 
Forest Service 
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Conducted by W. A. Bevan 


I was just reading in Snake Lore about the 
noop snake and the joint snake. I have seen 
them both. I saw two hoop snakes and one of 
them struck at me. I never saw one roll like a 
hoop, as I have heard they did. The ones [| 
saw were about 3 feet long, and not over a 
quarter of a mile apart. They each had a horn 
on their tail, or back from the end of the tail 
about an inch. The horn, where it joined on 
the body, was as large as a lead pencil and ran 
to a point not quite an inch long. I have killed 
and seen many joint snakes myself, and other 
boys would find one and strike it so it would 
come in two, and then we would leave it and 
the next day go back to see if it was there. 
{f you don’t molest them further they will be 
gone the next morning. The place I saw these 
snakes was in Missouri, eighteen miles west of 
Sedalia, in Pettis County, about twenty-five 
years ago.—Amos Jackson, Weiser, Idaho. 


Answer.—You state that you have seen 
“hoop” snakes, but you have never seen one 
roll like a hoop. How, then, do you know that 
the snakes do not belong to a species which is 
correctly and sapeapeietely known by another 
name? Bowling snakes with poisonous tails are 
mythical, but different snakes in different parts 
of the country may be called “hoop” snakes. 
A California man can call a red pig a hoop 
snake if he wants to, and in Iowa they are not 
barred from using the same name for hg 
poles. Your “jointed” snakes are plated lizards, 
which are snake-like in appearance, having only 
degenerate (or sometimes no trace of) external 
limbs. Two-thirds of their total length is tail, 
most of which they will break off with very 
little provocation. A few notes on these legless 
lizards will appear in Outdoor Life at an early 
date—W. A. Bevan. 


People around this part of the country think 
that a snake has the power to charm small ani- 
mals and birds. A friend of mine told me that 
once when he was ploughing he heard a crow 
making an awful racket in an old grown-up 
fence row. This was about 9 o’clock in the 
morning. The crow kept on calling all morning 
as if it were badly hurt, so just before he un- 
hitched his team for dinner he thought he would 
go over and see what the trouble was. Upon 
arriving at the fence corner the crow did not 
seem to notice him, but kept on squalling. He 
advanced into the brush a little farther and the 
crow flew, and he glanced down at his feet and 
saw a long black racer coming toward him with 
his head raised about eighteen inches off the 
ground. Now, it is his belief that the snake had 
the crow charmed and the crow would have died 
shortly if he had not gotten there. Another man 
told me this ~~ He said he was plowing 
a field close to the public road when a black 
racer ran out from in front of his horses and 
tan into a culvert under the road. He got a 
small stick and went to investigate. He got 
down on his knees and looked into the culvert 
and saw the snake, but just then he heard a 
shrill whistle, and he looked around and there 
stood three blacksnakes straight on their tails. 
He jumped up and struck one with his stick 
and killed it. Then one of the others whistled 
and made for fight. He killed the two remain- 
ing snakes, and looked into a brush pile and 
there he saw five more snakes. Will you please 
tell me whether you ever heard of anything like 
this? Did these snakes mean to do harm to 
him?—Thad Heck, Huntington, Pa. 


Answer.—I have owned, handled and fed many 
different snakes from all parts of the world in 
the past twenty-two years, and I have never 
seen a snake exert a hypnotic influence over any 
bird or. mammals. The —— of a snake may 
sometimes cause a bird to act in a peculiar 
manner, but then, so do many other things. You 
have probably seen the killdeer and mourning 
doves pretend that they are badly crippled as 
they leave their nests, obviously to draw you 
away, yet no one would say that you had 
“charmed” the birds. Many have seen a bird 
come down from a tree in a very dazed con- 
dition, alighting not far from a poisonous snake, 
which promptly ate the bird. What they did 
aot see was the quick strike of the snake before 
they came on the scene, following which the 
bird flew up to the nearest limb, only to come 
down again as the venom did its work. Birds 
and small animals often get quite close to a 
snake without noticing it, and then the snake 
steals up towards its prey until within striking 
distance with hardly i movements 
which are decidedly cat-like. I know the black- 
snakes did not mean to do your friend any harm, 
because, like all the non-poisonous snakes of 
this country, they have no power to hurt any- 
thing but the small creatures on which they 
teed. Their only defense against their enemies 
ies in escape—W. A. Bevan. 








SURPRISE S083 


If you are at all interested in the Raw Fur Industry whether trapper or 
shipper—you will surely want to know what we have in store for you. 


FURS 


WRITE FOR FALL REPORT 


It shows enormous advances in prices. 


io _ 


prema anf 
Locust St 








Gives inside Market information. 
Illustrates beautiful gifts to fur shippers. 


HOW TO GRADE SPECIAL $100.00 
YOUR FURS OFFER 






We wire at our expense 
our offer on every ship- 
ment of $100.00 or more. 
If price not satisfactory 
we return FURS at our 
expense. 


We also send you our 
FREE Booklet, “HOW 
TO GRADE FURS.” 
Every Shipper should 
know how to grade his 
Furs by the Standard 
Method. 


MAAS ano STEFFEN 


DEPT. B. 
ST. LOUIS, MO., U.S. A. 

















GENUINE 
GERMAN 


MAUSER =:: 


Latest mode! 9 shot 
automatic. Shoots 






ALL ABOUT AIREDALES 
By R. M. Palmer, A. B. 
The best seller of all Airedale books, every Airedale 
owner needs it for constant reference. Illustrated. 
A book of general information valuable to dog lovers 
and owners breeders and fanciers, strated from se- 
lected geneats of noted dogs and rare scenes. 
Price Cloth, $1.76. Paper $1.10. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO. 





lies fiat in the pocket— 2s 
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Elector | Revolve 33 32 cal. $13.98 

cal, $16.08. 38 eal. $17.08. Ail brand new lates 
IN THE ALASKA-YUKON GAMELANDS|| 7 Foume SEND) NS) MONEY 


By J. A. McGuire . Suinfuttion, eumvenmates money promptly vountes. 
Introduction by Wm. T. Hornaday : $ 45 $1045 a ss 
The thrilling narrative of a successful hunting ilitary Trench = 
trip undertaken by a party of sportsmen to 82 
et museum specimens far off the beaten 


eeths of the far North. 
$2.50 Postpaid 
OUTDOOR LIFE DENVER, COLO. 


25 cal $11.95.—™M tT Aute- 
FREE, $11.65. aff Top. 

wae aime ie SITen 
pap _ Revolver 32 cal. $8.65, 38 cal. $8.96. _ 
UNIVERSAL SALES 00., 141 B’way, Desk AA-16, NEW YORK 











Mention Outdoor Life when writing advertisers 














THE BOOK OF THE PIKE—By 0. W. Smith 
Outdoor Life’s Angling Editor. This is Mr. Smith’s latest book, and you cannot afford to 
be without it. On sale now—Cloth, $3.00 net—Turkey Morocco, $8.50. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO. DENVER, COLO. ~ 
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Advertisements under this head are inserted at the r; : of TEN CENTS A WORD PER INSERTION beginning March, 1921. No advertisement 
inserted for less than ONE DOLLAR, and CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER, as we cannot afford to keep an endless number of small 
accounts in this department. Each number and initial counts as a separate word. Copy should be received by the first of each preceding month. 
For the protection of both advertisers and readers we require that you submit as references the names of two reputable persons with your advertise- 
ment. OUTDOOR LIFE is read monthly by thousands of sportsmen—men in all walks of life—distributed all over America, and you will find this 





classified advertising the cheapest and most effective you can buy—$6.50 per inch display classified ads. ; 





Kennel Department 


OORANG 
AIREDALES 


The 20th Century 
All-Round Dogs 





Choice Penis Stock for Sale 


Twelve Famous Oorangs at Stud 
Also 


Oorang Dog Remedies 
Oorang Dog Biscuits 
Oorang Dog Supplies 


Write for Catalog 


Oorang Kennels 


World’s Largest Airedale Breeders 


Dept. M LA RUE, OHIO 





GERMAN police pups, sired by flock of Rexden- 
Belcarza; farm raised; beautiful specimens. 
_ Ozone Kennels, Ft. Collins, Colo. 11-1t 
BREEDER, trainer, shipper of coon, opossum, 
skunk, rabbit hounds; all trained dogs sold 15 
days trial. A. R . Jackson, Louisville, Ill. 11-1t 
REGISTERED pointer pups, fine breeding, $30. 
Wm. Rockel, R. 9e, Springfield, Ohio. 11-1t 


BUCKHORN KENNELS 
popes Calif. 


REDALES 
IRISH: TERRIERS 
Pups &re raised in the Open 
and are Hardy, Vigorous and 
Game kind. The hunting in- 
stinct is Bred in the Bone. 
Classy Puppy Stock for sale 
at all times. 
Guarantee, Breeding, Saf, 
Delivery and Satisfactio, 


LLEWELLYN setter puppies; a_ beautifully 

marked litter sired by the field trial dog Wein- 
berger Whitestone, out of the very fast bitch 
Mohawk Gypsy Girl; $35 each. R. H. Dickin- 
son, Twin Falls, Idaho. 11-1t 


QUALITY AIREDALES—Pups, $20 to $35; 
grown dogs, $50 up. Can use sporting goods. 
Wickwire Airedale Kennels, Walsenburg, — 






































SPORTSMEN! 


It’s a feeling of pleasure and satis- 
faction to hunt with a real high class 
dog, one you can relyupon. Weare 
offering this kind, on 10 days trial. 
Coon, Skunk and Opossum Hounds. 
Fox, Wolf and Coyote Hounds. Rab- 
bit Hounds, Fox Terriers, Choice 
Puppies, Trained Pointers and 
Setters. 


Oak Grove Kennels Ina, IIL 


OZARK MOUNTAIN HOUNDS—Coon, ~. 
opossum, skunk and squirrel; cross breed for 
silent trial work; rabbit and foxhounds; all 











trained dogs ten ‘days’ try-out. A. L. Austin, - 


St. Paul, Ark. 11-1t 


REGISTERED old-fashioned, long-eared. bugle- 
voiced foxhound puppies ready for nr. 
E. B. Kulbeck, Kenilworth, Mont. 11-1t 


= FOR SALE 
REAL AIREDALES 
for hunting and home life. 
Clever, brainy, game dogs 
"| of good size and‘standard 
| type. 
R. M. PALMER 
Renton and Cloverdale Sts., Seattle, Wash. 



























HIGH-CLASS SHOOTING DOGS: No. 17— 

2¥2-year-old registered Llewellyn setter; wide, 
fast, classy and stylish; a thoroly ge ge 
shooting dog and a fine retriever; $400. No. 18 

—-2-year-old registered English setter; a_ real 
classy field dog; thoroly experienced and a dandy 
retriever; $250. No. 19—Native meee) 


3-year-old setter dog; well bred, good looker 
aud wicely tramed; a goud bird finuer and re 
triever; $165. No. 2-year-old registered 


Llewellyn brood and shooting bitch; best of 
breeding, fine looker, A-1 shooting dog and re- 
triever; $25) No. 21—English setter brood and 
shooting bitch; registered and hard to beat in 
looks, breeding, quality and individuality; $200. 
No. 22—Handsome, well bred, registered pointer 
dog, 2 years old; wide ranger, all-day hunter, 
fast and snappy worker; very stanch backs and 
retrieves; will please the most exacting; $350. 
No. 23—Registered 3-year-old pointer dog; a 
well-bred, high-class shooting dog and retriever, 
$250. No. 24—Brace Native (unpedigreed) 
nointers, 2% years old; real quail dogs that are 
bird finders and perfect retrievers; $150 each; 
$275 the brace. No. 25—High-class registered 
2-year-old pointer bitch; a proven brood bitch 
and a dandy shooting dog; just bred to fine 
stud; $225. No. 26—38-year-old registered 
pointer bitch; an absolutely reliable brood and 
shooting bitch and a fine retriever; $175. No. 

27—Registered pointer bitch, 2-years old; good 
ranger, all-day worker, very stanch and a fine 
retriever; soon due; I also have fifty 
other dogs and bitches; all high-class shooting 
dogs, guaranteed just as represented. Write 
your wants. Ross Capns. Amite. T.a. 11-11 


REMEDIES SAVE THE BOG 


Eek Sete Restorer Te, Tle: Conker 


FieG = oc: Browdts 
Dare Be: pb pa 
-4 “A weake oid eee ng Fits 
freatment ent $1.85. $6. iar deer Basins 
Prop. an is, reacts , Ia. 





Prpeeese T IVES breeding English setter 

pups, ready for delivery. Here is the cream 
of setter breeding, $50 each. Anderson, 
Petaluma Calif 11-21 


COCKER SPANIELS a 


For Christmas Gifts 





Suitable for Bo or — id il 
ad oy ag the cocker for the 
y, affectionate, and faith- 
havet wg @ reds, and part- 
colored. W %. kind do you want? 
'e muf’ aoe re 
Nomid Chief Crow, A.K.C. 270059. 
at stud. Solid black. The son of a 
champion. Inquiries, ecticited Ca- 
talog "of Guns, Tack d Cockers 
sent on. request with ee 
KIRTLAND BROS. & CO. 


96 Chambers St., New York City 





Free Dog Book 


by noted specialist. Tells howto , 
FEED AND TRAIN 
your dog 
KEEP a WEALTHY 
CURE DOG DISEASES. 
How to put dog in condition, kill 


fleas, cure ecratching, mange, dist- 
temper. Gives twenty-five famous 


Q-W DoG REMEDIES 


and 150 illustrations wef, dog leads, training collars, 
harness, stripping combs fo bommcng etc. Mailed free. 


Ey ee 
Dept. 8 Bound Brook, New Jersey 


REGISTERED Russian wolfhound pup see now 

ready for shipment, from large eautiful 
trained dogs. =. Kulbeck, Kenilworth, 
Mont. X 11-1 


DOG OWNER’S text-book free; expert advice 

on proper care, training and feeding; free with 
3 months’ trial subscription to America’s popu- 
lar dog and hunting magazine. Send 25c today 
(coin or stamps). Sportsman’s Digest, 519 But- 
ler Bldg., Cincinnati. Ohio. 11-tf 











DEERHOUNDS—IRISH AND RUSSIAN 
Wolfhounds, Norwegian Bear Dogs, Foxhounds, 
Csonhounds, Bloodhounds; big interesting, highly 

illustrated catalog, 10 cents. 











ROOKWOOD KENNELS, Lexington, Ky. 


ttOUND PUPS for sale, 4 months old, from the 
old-fashioned black and tan Kentucky coon 
and skunk dogs—the surest hunting dogs in the 
world; also a few half Airedale and half hound 
pups ; price $5 and $10. Wm. Burns, seas CF 
-it 


os RUSSIAN 

“> WOLFHOUND 
. PUPPIES 
th 

best imported strana 


Puppies ready for 
shipment. 8-38 
Prices reasonable, 
Arkansas Valley Kennels 
D.C.Davis,Prop. Cimarron, Kaa, 


female, white with tan 
high-class field strain; 

















SETT ER—Llewellyn, 
ticks, one year old; 
price $25. Walter Cecil Cox, Outdoor Life. 


11-1t 
AT STUD “MARSE BING,” a field trial win- 


ner; none better in English setters; fee $25. 
° Ware, Twin Falls, Idaho. 11-1t 


CHAMPION AIREDALE PUPPIES 


by the greatest of all, Champion Tintern Tip- 
Top. Bitches in whelp, also show and stud dogs 


CASWELL KENNELS TOLEDO, OHIO 


PURE-BRED American foxhounds, suitable for 

coon, cat, deer, rabbits, fox, wolves and all 
other fur- bearing animals. July and Walker 
strains ; eee and untrained; 10 days’ trial al- 
lowed. J. E. Adams, New Florence, Mo. 11-2t 


Arkansas Old Fashioned Long 


Eared Coon, Opossum, Skunk, Fox, 
Wolf, Deer, Bear, and Rabbit Hounds 
Raised and trained in the best game section of the South. 
oe trained tree and running hounds one and two years of 
twenty five — each. Pups in the blueticked, black 

cod tans, and birdsong, ten dollars each. High class bird 
dogs. Shipped on trial. Price list free. References in your 


HENRY FORT 
































Route One, Fort Smith, Arkansas 





“li 
AIREDALES 


FOR LESS MONEY 
No Better Anywhere At 
Any Price 
Ladies’ and children’s com- 
panion and guard. Great 
watch, stock, rat and hunting dog. Thorough- 
wt pepelenas farmer’s prices. Descriptive cir- 


OL L. SPRAGUE, MAYWOOD, ILL. 

















positively kills fleas, lice, etc. 


ergeant’s Bog 








Kills Dogs’ Fleas s 


kip-Flea Soap 


Won't irritate skin or eyes nor mat hair, 
leaves it — soft, fluffy. 25c cake lasts longtime. At dealers or from us, 
Medicines— Standard 40 Years. 


FREE DOG ‘BOOK Polk Miller’s famous Dog Book. 64 pages on care, 

feeding and training, also pedigree blank, ailment 
chart and Senator Vest’s celebrated “Tribute to a Dog.” Write fora free copy. 
(Polk Miller Drug Co., Inc., 11 Governor Street, RICHMOND, VA. 


A MEDICINE FOR “2 
EVERY DOG 
AILMENT, 







Sergeant’s 


SERGEANT 
Miller's 


Dog oh 
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Russian 


Wolfhounds 


The Aristocrat of Aristocrats 


Ranch Raised Puppies, Excel- 
lent Blood-Lines on approval 
at $50 and up. 


GEORGE E. HINEMAN 
Dighton, Kansas 
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ATT AHEH An ital Mi lliht 
MAKING A MEAT DOG 


A little booklet sent postpaid for 10 cents, show- 
ing how a pup may be perfectly field broken for 
$2.00. Fast dogs slowed down for Grouse and 
Woodcock shooting—shot and wing breaking 
stopped. Read testimonials in book. Don’t let 
your dog spoil a season’s shooting. 


Maple Road Kennels, 


NEW PRESTON, - : CONN. 














AIREDALE, . 16 months, female, registered 
A.K.C, and Blue Grass Stud Book, $25. H. G. 
Kleinschintz, Eau Claire, Wis. 11-1t 
FOR SALE—Fine-bred, high-class Walker fox- 
hound puppies; guaranteed to make good fox 
dogs or your money back. Ross Brown, Mc- 








Fall, Ala. 11-1t 
FOR SALE—tTrained beagle pups, Airedale 

pups; good stock. Harold Evans, Moores 
Hill, Ind. 11-1t 





TRAINED rabbit hounds, $25; coon and opos- 
sum hounds,, setters and pointers; all on trial. 
Frye’s Kennels, Finger, Tenn. 11-1t 


“LLEWELLYN, English, Irish, setter pups, 


trained dogs also; Irish water spaniels, Chesa- 
peake Bay retrievers and pointers, pups and 





trained dogs. Enclose stamps for lists. Thoro- 
bred Kennels, Atlantic, Iowa. 10-tf 
HOUNDS for any game; trial; guaranteed. 

Three States Kennels, Somerset, Ky. 0-2t 





RABBIT HOUNDS, foxhounds, coon, skunk, 

squirrel, groundhog dogs, setters, Airedales. 
Circular 10c. Brown’s Kennels, York, Pa. 8-6t 
IRISH WATER SPANTELS—Importer, breed- 

er and trainer. Registered stock. Genuine, curly 
coated, rat-tail strain. Puppies, youngsters and 
trained dogs. Percy K. Swan, Chico, Cal. 11-tf 








FOR SALE—Foxhounds, trained and untrained ; 

all trained dogs on 30 days’ trial. L. E. 
Essex, Edinburg, Ind. 10-3t 
AIREDALE puppies, pedigreed, hunting and 

show stock; priced right and are right; satis- 
faction guaranteed. P. Donald, Melville, 
Mont. 10-21 


THE BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS OF BERRY, KY. 


offer for sale Setters and Pointers, Fox and 
FS Cat Hounds, Wolf and Deer Hounds, Coon 
and Opossum Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit 
Hounds, Bear and Lion Hounds, also Aire- 
dele, Fortes a All bran Peper _— trial, 

a to judge the gu satis- 
+8 i ; edad One 











ction guaranteed or money r 
‘hundred page, highly illustrated, instructive, and interesting; 
catalogue for ten cents. : 

COCKER SPANIELS—Extensive kennels. 

World’s greatest English and American hunt- 
ing cockers, none better. Cockers for exhibition, 
auto, companion for children. Puppies, males 
= females $15. Obo Cocker Kennels, es 

olo. ot 








GUARANTEED coonhounds and Airedales, on 
trial. Vance Martin, Ford, Va. 11-1t 
BEAGLES, fox, coon hounds; broken puppies. 
Trial. M. Baublitz, Seven Valleys, Pa. 8-4t 
FOR SALE—One Airedale bitch 2 years old, 
good disposition; started fair on skunk; $15. 
m. C. Burns, Chalmers, Ind. 11-1 
HUNDRED HUNTING HOUNDS. Cheap. 
Trial. .C.O.D. Kaskask ele Kennels, Herrick, 
Tllinois. 11-1t 


Arms 


From the Collection of the Late Chas. Smith 


Adolph three-barrel, 12-ga. .25-35, de luxe en- 
raving, 74 lbs.; peepsight, used twice, $200. 
hree-barrel, underlever, 20-ga., .30-30 game en- 

graving, 6% Ibs., never used,$175. Adolph gun, 

top-barrel 28-ga., .25-35 underneath, 5% Ibs.; line 
engraving, never used,$110. Three-barrel shot- 
un, 12 ga., single trigger, fires all three barrels, 


Y% ibs., $250. 
GEAN SMITH GENOA, N.Y. 





























FOR SALE—A few extra good coon, cat and 

wolfhounds. Stamp. A. F. Sampey, Spring- 
field, Mo. 10-3t 
THOROLY broken beagle hounds, guaranteed 

good hunters and not gun-shy; also partly 
broken. Stamp. Warren S. Henderson, Down- 
ingtown, Pa. 11-1t 
YAMCASCA AIREDALES—None better; pedi- 

greed puppies, $25; satisfaction guaranteed. 
F. G. Thompson, Sheridan, Ore. 11-1t 


Dent's Condition Pills 


MERIT MADE THEM FAMOUS 
A marvelous tonic for distemper, 




















> and general debility. You will notice the 
difference after a few gists or mail, 50c. 
DENT MEDICINE CO., NEWBURGH, N. Y. 





CAT, coon and cougar hounds, three fine cold 

trailers and tree barkers. Essex, 13th 
North, Seattle, Wash. 10-2t 
TRAINED fox and wolf hounds, also coon, 

skunk, opossum and mink hounds. John W. 
Burks, Bolivar, Mo. 9-4 
MOUNTAIN-BRED AIREDALES; big, husky 

pups of Champion Soudan Swiveler, Tintern 
Desire and Imported Soo Performer blood; not 
‘backyard pups, but raised from hunters. Ozone 
Kennels, Fort Collins, Colo. 11-1t 
FOR SALE—Coon, opossum, skunk and squirrel 

dogs, fox, cat and rabbit hounds, sent on trial. 
Catalog and summer price list free. Mount 














Yonah Farm Kennels, Cleveland, Ga. R-At 


DOGS FOR SALE 

From five dollars up. All breeds. 

A hundred to pick from. Guar- 
anteed as represented. 


DENVER BOARDING KENNELS 
2919 Forest Street, DENVER, COLO. 




















DOG SELLERS, dog buyers, if unfairly treated, 
we handle claims. nternational Collection 
Agency, Berry, Ky. 7-tf 
POINTERS AND SETTERS at all_ times. 
Wm. McGirk, 1305 Hewitt Ave., Everett, 
Wash. 9-3t 
HIGH-CLASS fox, deer, coon hounds; a few 
a coon and varmint dogs; rabbit 
hounds. J. R. Stephens, Marshall, Ark.  10-3t 
ARKANSAS KENNELS of Russellville, Ark., 
offers for sale pointers and setters, fox and cat 
hounds, good cur dogs, coon and opossum 
hounds, varmint and rabbit hounds, trained and 














tried dogs. Delivery and satisfaction guaran- 


teed. 11-1t 





S S S GUN OIL—Send us.a list of your guns 

and: $1 for twenty-four ounces of gun oil. The 
result of eleven years’ experiment by men who 
know guns. Satisfaction guaranteed. Sports- 
men’s Service Station, Nitro, W. Va. 11-1t 


.250-3000 SAVAGE lever action, pertect, $32.50; 
45 Colt automatic, $17.50; .32 Colt auto- 
matic, $13.50; Stevens single-shot .25-20, $4.50; 
Stevens repeating shotgun, 12-gauge, A-1, $28. 
Other firearms cheap. Ray Nelson, Roy, bee 
1-1t 








FOR SALE—10-gauge L. C. Smith hammergun, 

32-inch full-choke, twist barrels; shows wear, 
but excellent working, shooting condition; re- 
coil pad, loading tools, canvas case; first check 
for $25. N. P. Frayseth, Milan, Minn. 11-1t 


FOR SALE—.30-30 Winchester rifle, stock 

special, pistol grip, checkered, half octagon, 
take-down, shot 30 times; case, belt and number 
of shells; price $35. Dr. M. M. Waterman, 203 
S. Oak Park Ave., Oak Park, IIl. 11-1t 


HEAVY REMINGTON .22 single-shot, perfect, 

$9; hammer gun, .12-30, good, $9; nice muz- 
zle loader, .16-30, $8; Ranger three-speed bicy- 
cle, almost new, $22; three-quarter size violin, 
fine, $10; tanned white horse hide, beautiful, 
$10. Want cartridges, 8 mm. A. E. Howell, 
Loma, Mont. 11-1t 


SHIFT WITH THE HOUSE OF 
SHIFF, 1 HE GUNMAN 
North Woodstock, N. H. 

200 average stock, handling seventy weekly. 
Complete list impossible. SHIP STAMP, say 
what you have, what you want. My every fac- 
ility and absolute guarantee by return mail. 
No trade closed here until you have seen, tried 
accepted; Only REAL GUNS handled. SHIFF 
NEVER SHIPT PATRON DEFECTIVE GUN. 

ONLY charge 10% of equal value. 


LUGER CARBINES, 9 mm., 8-inch barrel, 
$28; same pistols, 6-inch barrel, $25; same, 
4-inch barrel, $18; Mauser sporting rifles, $25; 
12-power binoculars, $35. Prepaid if cash with 
order. O. C. Adams, North Canton, a. 
-1t 

FOR SALE—Spencer 12-32 double, hammerless, 
Damascus, excellent shooter, full box B. B., 
canvas case; first check $25. .303 Ross Military 
high-power rifle, cartridge belt, cartridges; first 
check $15. N. P. Frayseth, Milan, Minn. 11-1t 



































Here It Is! 


The NEW REISING .22 


Cal. Auto Target Pistol 

Climax of Beauty, Balance, Accuracy 

, OUR SPECIAL PRICE $24.00 
Mauser .30 Cal. 7.62 Auto Military ..........++-- $25.00 
Mauser, .28 Cal, 9 mm. Auto Military,........--- $30.00 

Above two Guns Longest Range Pistols in the Wor! 

Mauser, .25 Cal. Auto Pocket Pistol...........++- $11.50 
Mauser, .32 Cal. Auto Pocket Pistol. .......-+++- $12.60 
Luger .30 Cal. 7.65 Auto Pocket Model........... $19.50 
Colt, Savage, Rem, .32 & .380 Cal. Auto Pistols..$ 16.60 
Colt 32-20 & 38 Army Special Revolvers........- $24.00 


Colt .45 Cal. Auto Gov't Model............-++0+ $30.00 
Smith & Wesson 32-20 & 38 Sp’l Army Revolvers. $27.00 
Freshly loaded German made Cartridges for all Foreign 
and American Automatics, at extremely low prices. 
Stamp for latest price list all other new guns. Only 
Bank Drafts and Money Orders Accepted. 


H. M. BOWERS Holyoke, Colo. 























BULLETS—Improved non-fouling, copper-cased 
Spitzer, calibers .250, .256, .30, .303, 6.5, 79, 
8 mm. (.323). Western Tool & Copper Works, 
Sta. G, Box 57, Oakland, Calif. 11-1t 
BOSCH rifling machine for sale, heavy type, 
A-1 condition; cost us $700; price $250, with 
four heads. Stanbra Gun Store, Bellingham, 
Wash. 11-1t 
BLUEING—Any gun, any time, prompt sert- 
vice. Don’t ask us; just send your gun. 
Costs $3 to $8. Gunsmithing in all its branches. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Lewis Gun Works 
Tenafly, N. J. 11-t 
SALE—.25-35 Winchester, plain, 26-inch round 
barrel magazine, solid frame, factory sights, 
like new; guaranteed; $35 cash. G. G. Lloyd, 
Salmon, Idaho. 11-1t 
FOR SALE—.38 special military blue, 6-inch, 
new, $25; .82 W.C.F. Colt Bisley, 54-inch, 
very fine, no junk, $30; .32 Special Model .90 
G. W. Ohl- 

















Winchester, fine condition, $15. 

haber, W. Palm Beach, Fla., No. 64. 11-1t 
.44-40 MARLIN take-down, 26-inch octagon 
barrel magazine, factory sights, checkered 


pistol grip, factory condition; a beauty; guar- 
anteed; $40 cash. G. G. Lloyd, Salmon, Idaho. 
12-GAUGE REMINGTON automatic, standard, 
$45; 12-gauge Lefever duck gun, ejector, ham- 
merless, excellent; Tobin double hammerless, 
$25; Savage N.R.A., $17.50; all perfect. Walter 
Mangold, Bennington, Neb. 11-1t 
WANTED—Winchester single-shot rifle in good 
condition, .25-20 single-shot. Chas. Weston, 
Sisquoc, Calif. 11-1t 
WANTED—Schuetzen rifle chambered for .22 
long rifle or .22 short, weight 13 to 15 Ibs. 
James Secord, 32 Boulevard Circle, sae, =. 
-it 
FOR SALE—.35-Cal. Winchester self-loading 
trifle, used, but in good working and shootin 
condition; 50 cartridges, new belt; first check 
$35. N. P. Frayseth, Milan, Minn. 11-1t 
.250-3000 BOLT-ACTION SAVAGE, bead 
front, Lyman micrometer peep sights, 6-power 
telescope, adjustable side mounts, factory con- 
dition; guaranteed; $80 cash. G. Lloyd, 
Salmon, Idaho. 11-1t 
FOR SALE—2 Winchester 1894 high-power re- 
peating rifles, one .30-30, one .32 Special, each 
with box cartridges, belt; first check $26.50 gets 
: 7 P Fraveeth Milan, Minn. 11-1t 


MULot eAS—artssuricd dozen lots only, $3 per 

dozen; assorted twist drills, 50c dozen; grind- 
ing wheels, all sizes, 75 per cent off list price. 
T. T. Pierce, Tenafly, N. J. 11-tf 
REISING target pistol, $25.50; Mauser sporter 

rifle, 8 mm., 2.50; Mauser sporting bolt- 
action 12-gauge shotgun, $15. Wm. White, 718 
North Ave., Youngstown, Ohio. 10-2t 
LUGER pistols, barrels 4, 6, 8, 12 and 16 in.; 

Mauser pistols, long barrels, holster stocks for 
both; Mauser, Springfield and Mannlicher- 
Schoenauer sporting rifles. Catalog 10c. Pacific 
Arms Corporation, San Francisco, Calif. 9-tf 
BLUEING SOLUTION that actually blues—a 

scientific preparation that is put out with a 
money-back: guarantee to do the work in twenty 
minutes; no special equipment required; used 
and recommended by our greatest rifle authori- 
ties; $2.50 per bottle; enough for 6 guns. F. L. 
Hoffman, Box 251, Fredericksburg, Va.  11-1t 
BEST BARGAINS ever offered in holsters, rifle 

scabbards, spurs, saddles, laboratories balances, 
searchlights, flashlights, melting pots, drills, 
grinding wheels, typewriters, metals, hardware 
and tools. List ready. T. T. Pierce, Tenafly, 
Ni 3 9-tf 
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CHECKERING—Get your gun stock check- 

ered; we know how; $2 to $8 per stock. 
Gunsmithing in all its branches; no job too big, 
none too small. Lewis Gun Works, reer 

o- ae ce -t 
FOR SALE—1886 Winchester .49-50 repeating 

rifle, perfect, new condition inside and out; a 
real moose and _ bear nt 3 boxes cartridges, 
new cartrid belt; first check $40. N.. P. 
Frayseth, Milan, Minn. 11-1t 








GUN STOCK BLANKS—Piain, $1; fancy, $2; 

extra fancy, $4. Military stocks, $1.50, 50 
and $5. C. T. Harner, 117 No. Isabella St., 
Springfield, Ohio. 6-7t 





SPORTSMAN TAKE NOTICE 
We are now_prepared to furnish you with reloading tools, bullet 
moulds, bullet swagin dies, cup forming dies, sheet copper for 
drawing, special shells, cast 


bullets, and pressure casting ma- 





. Letus know your wants. 
TY 00. 851 East Gth St., Erie, Pa. 


chines. Gun repairs and 
YANKEE SPEOLAL' 
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Arms 


PISTOL SPECIALS 


Mauser Automatics—25-caliber, $11.75; 
.32-caliber $13.00 


Luger Automatic—7.65 mm. (.30-cal.) $21.50 


Luger Long Barrel Aute., 9 mm. 
.38-cal. 38.50 
Complete with 2 extra magazines, sole 
leather holster, cartridge holder and 
wooden rifle stock. 

Mauser Combination Rifle and. Pistol, 
tie nd OW CA snc dertesccasccccoees $35.00 
Complete with wood holster stock. 


MAUSER RIFLES 


Guaranteed genuine and new; a hard shoot- 
ing sporting rifle, simple and solid construc- 
tion; thoroly tested; workmanship unexcelled, 
material the best; stocks are fine walnut with 
cheek piece; round barrel; rubber butt 
plates; sling swivels; silver bead front sight 
with protector. Look at these prices: 
-80-06-Cal. chambered for U. S. 1906 
Government cartridges ;, wt. 73% Ibs.; 














sporting length stock; price................ $45.00 
8 mm., full sporting stock, 20-inch bar- 
rel, weight 7 Ibs $40.00 





7mm. and 8 mm., sporting length stock, 
24-inch barrel, weight 7% Ibs., either 
caliber $35.00 


FINE IMPORTED HIGH- 
POWER TELESCOPE 
RIFLE, $36.50 





High-grade Gemehrfabrik 8mm. only, with 
fine 6-power telescope sight; fine walnut 
stock, with checkered pistol grip, cheekpiece, 
etc.; 23-inch barrel; silver bead front sight; 
two-leaf hunting rear sight (can be used 
whether telescope is mounted or not) ; double 
set trigger; weight 674 pounds; uses Ameri- 
can or imported ammunition. The telescope 
sight alone is worth the price asked for the 
rifle. No better gun made for the price. 


SLOAN’S MILITARY SHOP 
88-B Chambers St. NEW YORK CITY 














FINE ACCESSORIES—Fine custom-made full- 

length rifle cases, made of solid leather in 
two grades at $10 and $12; fine solid leather leg 
of mutton shotgun cases at $10, $15 and $20; 
“Bakim” adjustable leather rifle slings, $1.50; 
the finest shotgun cleaning rod you ever saw at 
$1 postpaid; also jointed cleaning rods for .22 
and cther rifles made of metal, wood covered, 
for 60c postpaid. Heavy canvas leather-trimmed 
cases for the 8 mm. telescope rifle, with compart- 
ment for ’scope, $5. Baker & Kimball, Inc., 38 
South St., Boston. 11-1t 
HOLSTERS, used, good condition, for .45 Colt 

auto., .38 and .45 revolvers. Postpaid 50c 
each. T. T. Pierce, Tenafly, N. J. 9-tf 
GUNS, new and second hand; Mannlicher- 

Schoenauer, Mausers, Newtons, Lugers and all 
other kinds; the right goods at the right wa 
Buy, sell and exchange. Write for list. SE oS 
Carver, the Gun Man, Stroudsburg, Pa. 9-tf 
CLEVELAND’S GUN SHOP, Minneapolis— 

Gunsmiths. Large assortment of used guns 
always in stock. 205 So. 7th St. 12-tf 
10-GA. HALF PRICE! “Arrow,” 444-14, 

2-4-6-7%, thousand; 500, $17. Chilled 
shot, $35.50 thousand (worth $64). Fresh loads, 
empty, $9.90 thousand (cost $18.40). 12-gauge 
smokeless, $29.50 thousand. American Ammu- 
nition Co.. Oak Park, IIl. 8-4t 


The Famous .30 Cal. Luge 


Complete 
with 

















_— 


$21.50 


The new prices are 50 
per cent higher. If 
national pistol bill be- 
comes law, no pistols can be 
shipped. We have only 95 
Lugers to offer, complete with 
holsters, at $21.50 each, while 
they last. Imported cartridges, 
$4.50 per 100—Sauer ~Pocket 
.82-cal, automatics. _ Workmanship unsure 
passed. Accurate. Complete with holsters, 
$15; .82-cal. imported cartridges, $2 per 100. 


BAKER & KIMBALL, Inc. 
38 SOUTH ST., BOSTON, MASS. ° 



























in any way. 
Manufactured by W. A. FREEMAN, 





FREEMAN’S IMPROVED EXTENSION 


adds four more shots to your Remington Automatic Shotgun. Attached or detached in one minute and does not injure the gun 
Price, $6.25 F. 0. B. Kansas City. Sold on money back guarantee. 
8612 BALES AVE,, KANSAS CITY. MO. 


Patented Extension 











THE GUARANTEED SIGHT 


(Patented) 


Money back if 
unsatisfactory 







CHAS. DANIEL 








PRICE 
$950 








MELBOURNE, WASH, 


ADJUSTABLE rear sights for .45 Colt auto. 
pistol, $8. Sportsman’s Service Station, Tena- 
fly, N. J. 9-tf 
ROSS rifle made safe; safety improvement for 
Ross rifles; hammer cannot be released until 
bolt is fully closed and:locked. Musket improve- 
ment, price $5. Ross improvement, price 
Musket remodeled to sporter, price $10. 
Write for particulars to J. L. Hoovler, 2019 
Delaware Ave., Swissvale, Pa. 11-1t 

















§-AM A BLACK TAILED JACK RABBIT ANO CAR 
OUT RUN ANYTHING LIVING 

_ CAPTURED, SOLD AND SHIPPED ALIVE IN 

ANY QUANTITIES FOR COURSING OR GREED- 

ING PURPOSES. aiso corron TAILS. BY THE 

PAYNE AND CROW ANIMAL CO. 

CRISFIELD, KANSAS 

CAN WE SUPPLY You? 

















FOR SALE—Three brand new Savage high- 
‘power rifles, reg. .49-50; close out each $40, 
with cartridge belt, box, cartridges. N. P. 
Frayseth, Milan, Minn. 11-1t 
FOR SALE—.30-30 Winchester, model 94; first 
check for $25 takes him. Al Marx, Albert- 
ville, Minn., Box 1138. 11-1t 











CHINESE RING-NECK and fancy pheasants, 

wild turkeys, ducks and geese, Northern bob- 
white and blue valley quail; ruffed, sharp-tailed 
pinnoted and sage grouse, and deer. Silver 
black fox bulletin mailed free upon request. 
J. Jaser’s Pheasantry, Walhalla, Mich. 11-1 











80-30 WINCHESTER, three auxiliaries, canvas 

cover, two boxes ammunition, $25. C. Smith, 
1070 Acoma, Denver. : -1 
SALE—.22 Automatic Winchester rifle, good 

condition, new barrel, $21. F. Gregory, 
Priest River, Idaho. 11-1t 
SPECIAL to gunsmiths and machinists: Lathe 

and sharper tool bits, high speed guaranteed ; 
best quality, 3 or 5-16; three for 50c. Sports- 
man’s Service Station, Tenafly, N. J. 9-tf 
GUN cleaning patches, very handy; large as- 

sorted package 25c. D. Divine, Genesee St., 
Utica, N. Y. 10-2t 
1923 CATALOG antique guns, pistols, swords, 

powder horns, flasks, molds, curios; just out; 
4c stamp. Antique Shop, 33 So. 18th St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 11-1t 




















New .22 Hi Power Savage Takedown.---.- $32.50 

New Winchester .30-30 full length octagon 
Lr ERS Ns eR it rae 

New .250-3000 Savage, Lever Action.___.___ 

New 1912 Model Winchester Pump 12 or 16 
gauge... ...c....- S52 Eee aa eel ih fishes: 

New 1897 Model Winchester Pump 12 or 16 
gauge. TO Sa eee: t 

Will ship any of the above guns C. O. D. subject 

to your examination. 
MAX COOK, 


1653 Larimer St., | DENVER, COLO. 



















Importer ano Deacer wn Live Game, Ornamentac Biros 
and ANIMALS FOR ProPpAGATION PURPOSES 
Al | ‘DEER . (TURKEY 
Bob nek 2 VirginiaWhite Tall . Strictly Wild 
te. | ArizonaWhiteTail » Mixed Blood Ete. 
I Mexican & Others | oo 
Bear - Peccaty-Armadillo - Rabbits 
and Other Birds or Animals on Order. 
STOCK YOUR ESTATE 
PARK OR HUNTING GROUND. 


Kerrville, Texas. 











FOR SALE—Ferrets, racoons, skunks, fur- 
farming wire, muscovy ducks, rabbits. B 
Tippman, Dept. K, Caledonia, Minn. 11-1: 


SQUAB BOOK FREE 


Squabs are selling at highest prices ever known. 
Greatest market for 20 years, Make money breed- 
ingthem. Raisedinone month. We ship every- 
where our famous breeding stock and supplies. 
Established 21 years. For prices and full particu- 
= _ our big illustrated free book. Writefor 
t today. e 
PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO., 
429 H ST., MELROSE HIGH- 


LANDS, MASS. 
FERRETS FOR SALE—White or brown, large 


or small, either sex. List free. J. E. Younger, 
Newton Falls. Ohio. 10-31 























FOR SALE—Fifteen 12-gauge Winchester ham- 

merless repeating shotguns, riot barrels, $30. 
T. T. Pierce, Nitro, West Va. 9-tf 
OLD-TIME and modern firearms bought, sold 
_and exchanged; Kentucky flint-lock rifles, old- 
time pistols, revolvers, guns, swords, powder 
horns, etc.; lists free. Stephen Van Rensselaer, 
873 Madison Ave., New York City. 2-tf 
STRAIGHT shank twist drills, sizes 12 to 60, 

assorted dozen 0c. Grinding wheels, all sizes, 
 f , $7 value 50c each. T. T. Pierce, bees 
° -t 











GUNSMITH—.22 rifles, relined, hand rifling; 
shoots better than new barrels; guaranteed. 
Graham, Ottumwa, Iowa. 11-1t 
HIGHEST GRADE hand-made double hammer- 
_ less shotguns—the product of the best factory 
in Germany; they are hand-fitted by old-time 
workmen from finest material; fluid steel barrels, 
Cross bolt action, Purdy side clips, cocking in- 
dicators, finest walnut stock, beautiful engrav- 
ing. The De Luxe grade, $125; Premier, $100; 
12 and 16-gauge; fine sole leather case included. 
Any gun sent, subject to examination, 5 
on receipt of $10 money order. Write for cir- 
cular. aker & Kimball, 38 South St., — 
-1t 

WINCHESTER, Model 52, perfect condition; 
first $40 takes it. Raymond Sherry, 404 
Hopeland St., Dayton, Ohio. 11-1t 


Birds and Animals 


FOR SALE 


\ Eight Buffalo Heads 
Sa. and Hides, also Herd 
of Buffalo. 

Miss Eva Allard 
132 N. Higgins Ave., 
MISSOULA, MONT. 
































Registered Silver FOXES 


Beat all competitors World’s Fox Shows, twenty-four ribbons and 
éight silver cups. 
UNDEFEATED SHOW CHAMPIONS 
**Borestone Loam! 96," International Champion 
*Borestone Reid 96 1-3,’* Canadian Champion, 
“*Borestone Selma VII 96"* Champion Female, 1921. 
Borestone Mt. Fox Ranch, Onawa, Maine 
Address, 701 Drexel Bldg., Phila., Pa. 


FERRETS FOR SALE—KEither color. Write 
for prices. Harry Chandler, R. D. 5, New 
London, Ohio. 9-41 


RED CUBAN GAMES 


They are the gamest, fastest and 
best fighting of all pit games, Aga 
and the most beautiful of all 4. 
fowls. Send for catalogue. Me 
Young trios (1 male and 2 
females) hatched spring 
1922 $10.00. 
GEORGE W. MEANS = Patan 
Box 355, Concord, N. Carolina QRRi:di) 44.11 
FERRETS—White or brown, for killing rats o: 
hunting rabbits. A-1 stock. Price list free. 
Irving Stocking, Wakeman, Ohio. 11-11 


FERRETS—Brown or white, for hunting rabbits 
and rats. Jacob B. Miller, Bradford, Ohio. 
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RAISE BELGIAN HARES 


New Zealand Reds — Fiem' - 
., BIG PROFITS, WE PAY $1.50 T0 $8 EACH. 
Mink, Skunk, Fox. Muskrat 


fests eained anywhere. 82- 
ath 








America’ leadin, cea castle wien all for 10 cents, A 


Dutdoor Enterprise Co., 10040. £. BLUG., KANSAS CITY, M0. 


FERRETS FOR SALE—White or brown, large 
or small; good hunters. Write your wants. 
Donald Day, R D. 2, New London, Ohio. 11-8 
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Everything in wild animals, game, fancy 
birds for parks, menageries, private pre- 
serves and collections of fancy fowl. 


Wm. J. Mackensen, Yardley, Pa. 





RAISE SILVER FOXES 


I pay $300 to $900 a pair 

for foxes raised from m 

Wee/ stock. Registered stoc 

moj furnished. Three plans 
@ of purchase, 


R. A. TRAIL, Troy, Mo. 


AN UNUSUAL 
OPPORTUNITY 
to raise Silver Foxes 
Have you a place 
and some capital? 
Write giving full 

particulars. 


Pioneer Silver-Black 
Fox Farms, Box 243, 
Conover, Wisconsin 































GOOD hunting ferrets, cheap. Clarence Snider, 
Somerset, Ohio. 11-2t 


RAISE SILVER F OXES 


Easy to raise. Larger profits 
than any other live stock rais- 
. Stands strictest investiga- 
tion. Recommended by Gov- 








HARDING’S 
PLEASURE 
and PROFIT 


BOOKS 


Bee Hunting, 80 pages.......-.-.-..c-ceccccecesesese- 
Mink Trapping, 188 pages...........-.---c-ecscsse- 
Fox Ea, 185 pages 
Steel Traps, pages... 
Canadian Wilds, 277 pages .................... 
Dead Falls and Snares, 232 page: 
Land Cruising and Prospecting, 176 Oise 
Fur Farming, 278 pages. 
Science of tapping, DOS POG eR ivvccnscctcscceweanss ite 
Hunting Dogs, 253 pages. 
Ferret Facts and Fancies, 214 pages.... 
Wolt and Coyote Trapping, 252 pp............... 
Camp and Trail Methods, 274 pages........... 
Science of Fishing, 258 pages... oe 
A Trip on the Great Lakes, 212 pages... Eecencaake 
8001 Questions and Answers, 395 pages........ 
Fifty Years a Hunter and Trapper, 318 pp. 
Ginseng and Other Medicinal Plants, 367 pp. 
Home Taxidermy for Pleasure and Profit, 
246 pages 
a ° seastonstty of Furs and Skins, 285 
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A 32- Piws Booklet Fully Dessiiiian: 
Books Mailed Free 


A. R. HARDING, Publisher 
75N. OHIO AVE. COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Homesteads and Lands 


$5 DOWN, $5 MONTHLY— acres fruit, poul- 

try, fur farm; river front; Ozarks; $100; 
hunting, fishing, trapping. H. Hubbard, 1973 
N. Fifth, Kansas City, Kans. 7-6t 


Patent Attorneys 


INVENTORS should write for our book, “How 

to Obtain a Patent,” which contains valuable 
information which every inventor should have. 
If you will send us a sketch, model or photo- 
graph of your invention we will promptly make 
search of the Patent Office records and advise 

















ernment, 4 different a. 
One will suit you. Com _— 
description free. Send to 


C.T. DRYZ, Box 1008, ge Given: Wis 


PLENTY of choice ferrets for sale. Write for 
catalogs. Chamberlain Bros., Ferret Cor 
Ashland, Ohio. 10-3: 











you whether or not your invention is, in our 
opinion, patentable; our charge for the service 
being $5. With an experience of over 20 years 
we feel that we are fitted to render you prompt, 
efficient service which will merit your confidence. 
Moderate charges. Write today. Talbert & Tal- 
hert. 457 Talbert Bldg.. Washington, D.C. 11-1 








Registered Silver Black Foxes 











Start with the best at reasonable prices. and Copyrights procured. 
Write me before you buy. ; EN 
C. Augustine, Route No.3, Whitehall, Wis, A. J. O’BRI 
PATENT LAWYER 
‘ALDER CREEK GAME FARM, Nehalem. Rooms 601-602-610 Interstate Trust Building. 
Ore., offers ring-neck pheasants, canvasback Phone Main 2853. 
and other wild ducks. 11-21 DENVER, COLORADO 





Practice in the U. S. Courts in Patent, Trade mark 
and Copyright Cases. Patents obtained in U. S 
and Foreign Countries. Trade marks regis 





COLORADO SKUNK BREEDING STATION 
3494 SO. DOWNING, ENGLEWOOD, COLO. 


We have a limited number of Star Black A breed- 
ing skunk, for sale. Guaranteed oderless. 














Books an d Magazi nes 


Six Years with the Texas Rangers ! 


Will ap to all western people. Capt. Gillett has 
one of the most absorbing narratives yet written 





~ Resorts, Guides, Hotels. Etc. — 





COUGAR SPECIAL 


A WINTER SPORT 


SHEEP | 


We specialize in nothing but Mountain 
Sheep and Antelope, hunting is all done 
in Old Mexico. No failures. Write for 
particulars. 


EKMAN & WILSON, Box 527, AJO, ARIZ. 














MOOSE, caribou, goat and grizzly hunting in 

British Columbia ; also spring bear hunting. 
For information write Thompson Bros., — 
ville, British Columbia. 11-6t 




















Taxidermy 
MountedGame TAXIDERMY 
Heads,FurRugs Sere, Heads: 
and Den Fur- mals and 


nishings for sale Fish moun- 
always 
faction. 
bran 


Je do aT 
orna- 
mental and 
scientific 
Taxidermy 
to order. 


Wellington Studio of Taxidermy, 
East Jaffrey, N.H. Estab. 1890. 
Illustrated Catalogue Free. 


te CONCENTRATED TANNING SO- 

LUTION—Tan your own furs, leather and 
rugs; tans in thirty minutes ; moth- proof forever; 
also washable without shrinkage or hardening; 
tans leather like kid, results of twenty years’ ex- 
periment; solution for 100 square feet of skins 
and full instructions for use, $2 money order. 
C. M. Huff, Seney, Mich. 5-tf 
















_ Send Your Trophies to 
EGMONT Z. RETT 
TAXIDERMIST 
I can save you money 
Formerly with the Colorado Museum 








of Natural History, 


3060 Larimer St. Denver, Colo. 
Phone Champa 5678 











TRAPPING METHODS. also baits, reasonable. 
Jesse Bentley, Trapper, Arlington. Vt. 11-1t 








CUSTOMER BROKE! 


his large collection of Alaskan trophies left on 
our hands. Same consists of Moose, Caribou, 
Mountain Sheep and Mountain Goat Heads, 
also Bear rugs. Its yours for the mounting 
charges. Will sell all or part of the collection. 
For particulars write or wire, 


JONAS BROS. 
1023 Broadway DENVER, COLO. 











M. J. HOFMANN 
TAXIDERMIST AND FURRIER 
Mounting with Real Expression 
Heads, animals, birds and fish mounted; — tanned and 
ye into rugs and ladies’ furs, Game heads, fur rugs, etc. 

‘of 

All alien for taxidermists, paper head forms for om, 
glass eyes, open mouth heads for rugs. List of supplies 
on request. Wanted scalps and horns, teeth of Bear and 


989 GATES AVE., 





ountain Lion. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 














hor. His description of the great gun fight 
m gang isa masterpiece—as 
thrilling a tale as has ever a told. 332 pages liberally 
illustrated. Price, $2.50 delivered—your money back if 
not satisfied. Descriptive f free. 


J. B. GILLETT, MARFA, TEXAS 


“THE MEDICINE MAN in the Woods,” a 5v- 
cent book for 25 cents. The author, Warren 
H. Miller, has written many books, and this is 
one of the best for the money. Outdoor Life 
Pub. Co., Denver, Colo. 11-t# 
It will pay you to look thru the 
advertising pages of this issue. 





























— 

This winter we are going to try and rid Montana of moun- 
tain lions. Last winter we got twenty-eight lions, and are 
going to get more this winter, taking them alive. If you 
want a thrill together with the best sport offered in the way 
of hunting, make arrangements with H. M. Bakker and J. 
Western Warner to show you how it’s done. Spend your 
vacation next summer at Warner’s Dude Ranch on the 
Kootenal River, Saddie Horses n'everything. Write to 


J. WESTERN WARNER LIBBY, MONTANA 


TRAPPING, TANNING AND TAXIDERMY 


A practical, fascinating and authentic guide for 
farmers, hunters and trappers. The author 
answers thousands of questions that hunters, 
trappers and farmers ask every day, in lan- 
guage which is easily understood. $1.00 post- 
paid. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO. 
1824 CURTIS ST. DENVER, COLO, 








ELK HORNS AND SCALPS 
A SPECIALTY 


Game heads for the taxidermist and den. 
O. R. GILBERT LANDER, WYO. 














AUTOMOBILE 


Mechanics, Owners, Garagemen, Repairmen, 
send for free copy America’s Popular 
Motor Magazine. Contains helpful instruc- 
tive informatiori on overhauling, ignition 
wiring, carburetors, batteries, etc. 
AUTOMOBILE DIGEST 


519 Butler Bldg., Cincinnati 




















BEN TINKER 


Big Game Hunterand 
Guide. For all Mexi- 
can Big Game. Sheep, 
Antelope, Black and 
Grizzly Bear. Deer, 
Wild Boar and Tur- 
ey. 

121 North Tyndall 

TUCSON, ARIZONA 






















BEST IN THE WEST 
TAXIDERMIST AND FURRIER 


Send your hides in for fur gar- 
ments, and fur rugs, and be con- 
vinced of the best results at, 


JOS. KATONA 


Foreman at Jonas Bros. for nine years. 


608 Santa Fe Drive DENVER, COLO. 
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GLASS FOR BIRDS AND ANIMALS 
Largest stock of Taxidermists supplies in Amer- 


ica. Lowest prices. Save money. Get ourCata-@ 


E Y E Ss log 58. It is FEB. Write for one today. N. W. 
School of Taxiderm Elwood Bidg., Omaha 








SALE—Caribou hunting coat, size 40; Alaska 
furs, game heads, Indian curios. Ranch Shop, 
Birmingham, Wash. 11-1t 
MINK TRAPPER—Bait and scent secrets; 
wine recipes; 25c. Bill Ziegler, East Ded- 
ham, Mass. 11-1t 
TRAPPING, tanning and taxidermy, a practical 
fascinating and authentic guide; price 
Outdoor Li e, Denver, Colo. 11-tf 


TAXIDERMY WORK 


in all its branches. Mounting Game Heads 
and Fur Rugs a specialty. Reasonable prices 
for first class work. A trial will convince you. 


L. LOEW, Taxidermist 
437 So. Main Street, Colville, Wash. 


Wild Duck Attractions 


LIVE decoy holders; easy to put on and take 
off; 30c each. E. F. Rintelman, Mukwonago 
Wis. 11-11 
LIVE decoys, call ducks; yearlings $4 each. 
young $3 each; prices on. application for large 
quantities ; decoy holders 30c each. E. F. Rin- 
telman, Mukwonago, Wis. 11-11 
DECOYS, callers, pure-bred; English $7 per 
pair, trio $12. H. G. Edwards, Bevier, a 















































FOR SALE—Real decoys, pure English callers 
from trained stock, just a few at $8 per pair; 
hens, $6; drakes, $2. Ed. S. Wood, Oshkosh. 
Neb. 10-2: 
DECOYS—Genuine English callers, pair $8. 
trio $13. Mrs. Harvey Haynes, Cobble Lodge. 
Coldwater, Mich. 11-11 
WILD RICE attracts thousands of ducks; seed 
ready for planting; now, before the freeze-up. 
is the idea ——s, time. Write a s 
Aquatic Farm, Dept. B-251, Oshkosh, eee 
-1t 











Miscellaneous 





| 








BINOCULARS 


The world's. finest binoculars, for every 
purpose ; 8x to 18x; including the wonderful 
instantly changeable Lemaire 8-10-12x (three 
binoculars in one). Telescopes 44x to 
Catalog. Wholesale and Retail. 


“POUCKESCOPE” 4x $1.98 











THE POCKET TELESCOPE 





This Marvelous Midget is the latest discovery of optical 
science. Nolargerthana Cigar. 4% in. extended; 316 in. 
closed; 444 power. Made with same materials and care as 
best binoculars. With leather case $1.98. 75c Compasses 39c. 
Powerful 2/6 in. Readers or Burning Glasses, folding handle 
America’s Leading Binocular House 
A Glass for Every Purse—A Glass for Every Purpose 


DU MAURIER CO. DEPT. 0-11 ELMIRA, N. Y. 











$1. BUYS Juva-Glans; best food tonic and body 
builder for weak men; instructive information 
free. Dept. 1, Box 1997, Boston. 11-11 


PLEASANT ROOT = inexpensively overcomes 

any tobacco habit. Send address. Ph .4 
Stokes, Mohawk, Fila. 11-2t 
BE A DETECTIVE—Excellent opportunity. 

travel; experience unnecessary; particulars 
free. Write American Detective System, 1968 
Broadway, N. Y. 11-6t 


FREE TOBACCO—Write for sample of Ken- 
tucky’s best smoking tobacco. Hawesville 
Tobacco Co., Hawesville, Ky. 11-2t 


CAMERAS, lenses, binoculars, bought, sold or 
exchanged; high-grade firearms taken in trade; 
enuine Emil Busch 8-power 40 mm. officers’ 
eld glass, slightly used in German army; while 
they last, $12.50. National Camera Exchange, 
20 Washington Ave., So., Minneapolis, Minn. 9-tf 
TOBACCO OR SNUFF HABIT cured or no 
pay; $1 if cured; remedy sent on trial. 
Superba Co., Pr., Baltimore, Md. 10-tf 
SEA SHELLS AND CURIOS, three dozen $1. 
Tilustrated catalog with a pretty shell 15c. 
Chas. B. Lungren, Gzona, Fla. 6-tf 
WANTED—Arrow heads from all western 
‘states. G. Entner, 908 Jackson St., Oregon 
City. Ore. 11-1t 
WATERWEEDS removed easily and effectively 
from any lake or river; write for particulars. 
Auenert Bros., 309 E. 36th St., Los ee, 
ali -¢ 





























Just the books you would like to read! 


Before you -go on your next hunting, fishing or camping trip you should read up on 
whichever subjects you are the most interested in, and our SPORTSMAN’S LIBRARY 


can fill your needs. 


If there are any books you would like which are not listed, just 


drop us a line and we'll try to locate them for you. 














ANGLING 
Adventures in Angling (Van .Campen 
Heilner) $3.00 
Amateur Rodmaking (Frazer) ..............0--+-+- 1.00 
American Food and Game Fishes.................. 5.00 
American. Trout Stream Insects (Louis 





Rhead), postpaid “ 
Artificial Flies and How to Make Them...... 1.50 
Bass, Pike, Perch and Other Game Fishes 

of America (James A. Henshall) 
Book of the Black Bass (Henshall) 
Book of Fish and Fishing ee 2.00 
Book of the Pike, The (O. Smith)...... 3.00 
Casting Tackle and Methods to. W. Smith) 3.00 
Compleat Angler (Waltomn)................:c.cscssssess 3.50 
Complete Angler and Sportsman (Blake).... 2.00 
Complete Science of Fly Fishing and Spin- 

ning (Shaw) 12.50 
— of Trout and Bass Flies. (Ship- an 
ore Fly and Fast Water, The (La Branche) 2.00 
Days and Nights of Salmon Fishing in the 

Tweed (Scope) 5 
Fine Art of Fishing (Camp)..............ccccecsccsose 1 
Fisherman’s Lures (Rhead)...................cssccecseee 4 
Fishing From the Earliest Times 10. 
Fishing Kits and Equipment (Camp).......... 3 
Fishing Tackle (Frazer) 1, 

3 
2 
5 
y 




















Fishing Tackle and Kits (Dixie Carroll)...... 
Fishing With a Boy (Hulet)...............cccceee 
Fly-Fisher’s Entomology (Ronalds) ae 
Goin’ Fishin’ (Dixie Carroll)...............0:.ccs-+ 
Grim, The Story of a Pike 
History of Fly-Fishing for Trout, A, (Hills) 
ge of the Split-Bamboo, The ‘(George 


en) 
Lake and Stream Game Fishing (Dixie 
Carroll) 
Life History and Pa es of Salmon, Sea 
Trout, Trout and Other io gland Fish 
PracticalBait Casting (St. John).................. 
Practical Dry-Fly Fishing (Gill)..... ae 
Practical Fly Fishing (St. John)... 
Reminiscent, Tales of a Humble “Angler 150 


(Johnson) 
Salt Water Game Fishing (C. F. Holder)... 
TeWitt) <i 130 














btrtietcn CO 08 CORD 








Secrets of the Salmon 
Some Fish and Some Fishing............... 
Streamcraft_(Dr. Geo. P. Holden) 2.50 
Trout Fly kare 4 America (Southard)....10.00 
Trout Lore (Smith) 2.75 
CAMPING AND TRAPPING 
Back to Nature (Newkirk) | .20..2....-......0c0-+ 
Backwoods FF se, ated and Medicine (Chas. S. 
yoy te .) 
Camp ookery (Horace Kephart).................. 
Camp Kraft (Miller) 
Camp-Fires and Guide-Posts (Van Dyke)... 
Camping Out (Miller) 
Camp Kits and Camp Life (Niblick)............ 
Camp and Trail Methods (Kreps)....... = 
Camper’s Own Book 
Camping in Comfort (Donovan)..... 
Camping and Woodcraft (Kephart) 
Canadian Wilds (Martin ag 
Deadfalls ont Snares (Harding)... 
Duck and Goose Shooting. 
Fox Trapping (Harding): 
Fur Buyer’s Guide (Harding) ...............-ccccc0 
Fur Farming (Harding) 
Ginseng and Other Medicinal Plants.... 
Green Timber Trails (Chapman)......... 
Holidays in Tents (W. M. Childs)..... 
Home Manufacture of Furs and Skins.. 
Home Taxidermy for Pleasure and Profit 
(Harding) 
Kink Book, The 
Land Cruising and Prospecting aS Ea ee oa 
Land Cruising and Prospecting................--.-- 
Medicine Man in ” Woods (Miller).......... 
Mink. Farming (A. S. White) 2... 
Mink Trapping (Harding) 
Motor Camping Book. The (Jesson)............ 
Outdoorman’s Handbook, The (Miller)........ 
Packing and Portaging (Wallace).................. 
Science of Trapping (Kreps)............--cicses--000 
Shelters, Shacks and Shanties (Beard).......... 
Sportsman’s Workshop, The (Warren Mil- 
ler); paper. $1.25; cloth 
Steel Traps (Harding) 
Touring Afoot (Fordyce) 
Tracks and Tracking. 
Trail Craft (Fordyce) 
Trapping. Tanning and Taxidermy................ 
Winter Camping (Carpenter). ..................0 
Wolf and Covote Tranping (Harding).......... 
HUNTING AND SHOOTING 
American Animals (Stone and Cram)............ 
African Game Trails (Roosevelt), 2 vols..... 
American Game Bird Shooting (Grinnell)... 
American Rifle, The (Whelen)..................c0-c 
American Shotgun, The (Askins)....... Dink ae 
Art of Revolver Shooting (Winans) 3.50 
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Automatic Pistols cet. Paar) ccccccscsasece 2.00 
Black Bears, The (Wright)...................0---.-+ 1.35 
Book of the Pistol and Revolver, The 
(Pollard) 
Bowe ais Book of Hunting and Fishing, The mn 








"Plight from Powder to Target is 
ann : 
Camp Fires in the Canadian Rockies 
(Hornaday) 
Camp Fires in Desert and Lava (Hornaday) 5. 
Camp Fires in the Yukon (Harry A. Auer) 
— lete Sportsman’s nag beens 
Hunting (Roosevelt) .. 
Griasiy: The (Enos Mills) 
In the Alaska-Yukon Gamelands (McGuire) 











3. 
ee 2 
EE ER. 
2. 
2. 























Sporting Rifle (Winans) 
Sporting Rifles and Rifle Shooting (Caswell) 
Still Hunter, The 

Suggestions to Military Riflemen (Whelen) 
Tales of Duck and Goose Hunting (Hazel- 








.00 
.00 
00 
10 
.60 
25 
50 
Individual Instruction in Rifle Practice 
(McNabb) 75 
~ Huntin’ (Ozark Ripley).............---.ccccseees 2.00 
and of Footprints (Stewart E. White)...... 2.00 
Long Shooters, The (Altsheler)...................... -75 
Modern Pistol, The (Walter Winans)............ 2.50 
Modern Rifle, "The (Bevis & Donovan)........ 1.25 
Moose Book (Merrill) 6.00 
Outdoor Pastimes of an American Hunter 
(Roosevelt) 3.00 
Our Rifles (Chas. W. Sawyer)..........-..----ss0--- 4.50 
Pistol and Revolver Shooting (Himmel- 
wright), new and revised edition................ 1.00 
Rifle Marksmanship 1.00 
Records of Big Game (Rowland Ward), 7th 
edition 14.50 
Rifles and Ammunition (Ommundsen & 
Robinson) 7.00 
Rifles and Rifle Shooting (Askins)................ 1.00 
Rifles and Shotguns (Miller)................ eines: 
Ring-Necked Grizzly (Miller)......... ERSTE 1.50 
Scatter-Gun Sketches (Bigelow)............ saceee 2.00 
Sporting “Firearms of Today (Curtis)............ re 
4.00 
2.00 
1.50 









































ton) 
Trapping Wild Animals in the Malay 

Jungles (Mayer 2.50 
eae Single-Shot Martial Pistols (Saw st ha 2.50 
Wilderness of the hei po Yukon (Sheldon) 5.00 
Wildfowlers (Bradford) 1.00 
Wildfowling Tales (Hazelton)...........-----s-s+ 2.00 
Wing and Trap Shooting (Askins)................ 1.00 

KENNEL 

Airedale, The (Bruette) 1.00 
All About Airedales (Palmer) ; paper, $1.10; 

cloth 1.75 
Airedale, Setter and Hound (Miller)............ 1.00 
American Hunting Dog, The (Miller)......... 2.50 
Amateur’s Dog Book CBruette) oe No otto -50 
Amateur Trainer (Haberlein) ; paper, $1.00; 

cloth 2.00 
Bloodhound, The gp ut Williams).............. 2.00 
Boston Terrier, The (And 6 eet It).... 2.50 
Bull Terrier, The (Haynes).. PR SERF Rae 
Cocker Spaniel, The 1.00 
Complete Dog Book, The (Bruette).............. 3.00 
Dog Book, The (Watson) 4.00 
Forty Years Beagling in the U. S............. 4.00 
Foxhound, The (Roger Williams) leet leet 1.00 
Fox Terrier, The (Haynes)..........s-.+-essessssses 1.00 
Haberlein’s Force Collar..: 2.50 
Hounds and Beagles 1.00 
Kennel Diseases (Ashmont).........0....-- Bas ed 4.00 
Modern Breaking 1.00 
Practical Dog Breeding (Haynes).................. 1.00 
Practical Dog Keeping (Haynes)........ A 
Practical Dog Training (Hammond)... 1.00 
Scottish and Irish Terriers (Haynes)............ 1.00 
Shepherd Dog the to etc. (Wickham)... 1.00 
Story of Jack (Lytle) 1.50 
Twentieth Century Bird Dog Book, The 

(Shelley) ; cloth 2.00 





NATURAL HISTORY 


American Boys’ Book of Wild Animals 
(Dan Beard) 
American Natural History (Hornaday)........ 
Art of Taxidermy (Rowley)..................-.-.:000 
Birds of Field, Forest and Park (Gilmore) 
Bird Guide—Game and ‘Water Birds East 
of the Rockies, Illus. in colors (Reed)... 
Bird Guide No. 2—Land Birds East of the 
Rockies, Illus. in colors (Reed 
Bird Life (Chapman) 
In Beaver World (Enos Mills)................-.---- 
Minds and Manners of Wild Animals 
(Hornaday) 
Our Vanishing Wild Life (W. T. Hornaday) 
Pheasant Farming (Simpson)..... Seipte 
Waiting in the Wilderness (Enos “Mills) 
Watched by Wild Animals (Mills) 
~~ eer National Park (Chitten- 
en 
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These prices are subject to change without notice 


All books sent prepaid on receipt of price. 





Remittance must accompany order 





OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Denver, Colo. 
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“The Ghost Bear 
of Cataract Lake” 


$600 Second Prize Story 





by H. F. Miners, 


a resident ef Colerade 
~». Who is thoroughly fa- 
muiliar with the hunting 
of big Samein the Rocky 
Mountain regions of 
which he writes. 





A Bear Story that Will Grip and Hold Your Interest 


"THE $3,000 PRIZE CONTEST con- 
ducted by OUTERS’-RECREATION in 
order to secure the finest outdoor stories 
and articles obtainable was the biggest 
single investment in good reading ever 
made by a magazine for sportsmen. 
Beginning with the November number 
in which the $1,000 first prize story 
was published, every issue of OUTERS’- 
RECREATION is to contain the best of 
almost a thousand stories brought out 
by this unprecedented competition. 
OUTERS’-RECREATION counts itself 
privileged to be able to share with its 
readers so remarkable a hunting story 


Published in OUTERS’ - 


Did You Read the $1,000 Story. 
in the November Number? 


"THE ENTHUSIASTIC COMMENT reaching 
OUTERS’-RECREATION from all over the country 
seems to confirm the opinion of the Contest Judges in 
awarding the $1,000 first prize to‘“TheSong of Roland,” 
by Edwin L. Sabin. Yet each of the winning 

[N stories is entirely different from al! the others and 
any one of them will have readers who will believe 

| * it worthy of first place. Unquestionably 
| OUTERS’- ““TheSong of Roland” is a dog story far too 
RECREATION ¢Xtraordinary to be missed by any lover 
504N. Dearborn St. of dogs and the out-of-doors. If 
Chicago, Illinois = \ your newsdealer cannot supply 
Guiitleshen: \ you with the November issue 
I enclose $1.00 for a containing this story, it may be 


five months’ subscrip- \ secured for the regular price of 
tion beginning with your twenty-five cents, direct from 








| issue dated......0scceeeee OUTERS’-RECREATION—90r you 
may order your subscription 
| \ to begin with that number. 
Name .ccccccccccccccscccccceses 
i. 
| MIACORA. vc cccrei ieee renee decscvcecses \ 
| \ 
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i as ““The Ghost Bear of Cataract Lake,” 

seer by Harold F. Miners, winner of the $600 

Second Prize. Mr. Miners is not only a 

writer well known to the readers of 

America’s leading magazines—he is also 

a been-there sportsman who uses a rifle 
as skillfully as a pen. 

The “Ghost Bear” is an immense 
grizzly, endowed with a cunning which 
protects him from the experienced hunt- 
ers who invade his domain, the Blue 
Range of the Rockies. The pursuit of him is 
\ marked by real peril to the pursuer and in a 
fool vividly described moment hunter and hunted 
confront each other, both equally at bay and 
with overwhelming odds in favor of the grizzly. 








RECREATI ON for. ‘December 


A Remarkable Department on 
Arms and Ammunition 


GUN AND RIFLE ENTHUSIASTS will not hesi- 

tate to concede that among the country’s greatest 
authorities are Maj. Townsend Whelen and Capt. 
E. C. Crossman on the rifle, Charles Askins and C. S. Landis on 
the shotgun and T. K. Lee on the pistol and revolver. Available 
records indicate that OUTERS’-RECREATION in the past year 
has published considerably more articles by these experts than 
any other magazine. 


Other Unique Features 


N addition to an abundance of Angling features 

with too splendid a reputation among fishermen to 
need discussion, OUTERS’-RECREATION contains the 
first department devoted by an outdoor magazine to Motor 
Camping—a department which is being constantly improved. 
A “‘Where-to-Go” Department which is unique among sports- 
men’s publications is conducted by Morris Ackerman, the well- 
known editor of “The Sportsmen’s Guide.”” These are but a few 
of the features of .OUTERS’-RECREATION —a well-balanced, 
progressively edited magazine for outdoorsmen. 


At All Newsstands 
or by Subscription 






























































CONTENTS FOR DECEMBER, 1922 


COVER DESIGN (Engraved by the Colorado Engraving Company)...... vovaneaoeiene Drawn by Howard L. Hastings 
OG Tes OP Girt GAS EN UG ie viaisiciieiccks cages aces cdevce Geass ieetees C. Hart Merriam 
SF A ee rr Ce Fee Se a og ek k cha Ede bow cnn ce cine ieee Uueghe paeteeensesebeue R. W. Everett 
GEA WER tees OAL, GAME. inne visi nicc occ kis bos veinsscostccucescnsteate ...William Barber Haynes 
ee ee IS 6 dined vo isk ewe vase ecuke hia Saw dceeacecaateceen ubaee ‘Vecaseue sete Chauncey Thomas 
415 ALASKA—HER REQUIREMENTS AND POSSIBILITIES.............ccccccccccccccccccecvvecs ..-Dr. W. H. Chase 
ee ee ee I oi onis vss vecen be heh outer eee NbGG SG ERIN bak bdowes nda) sp euasanesleatexeeeeiee Frank M. Hansen 
SD: Pi ee FEA — TA ON TO TADPOEES, «ov cvccsds cccvccceccceduavdswan sauces weeteuuewoenee F. R. Rowe 
ee ee Is win nos chee aac tet ecb ins odes neha idenedenehses emcees Russell Arden Bankson 
ED ire oa Aiwa oe wee es kek link bod cee ed Ob wake + bn Keddie eons CME Hie Map eener ear J. A. McGuire 
SUG SRG TAL Tre CTPA CAME oi OA ii inc nc ee eit as ie re 8 ede ae El Comancho 
425 THE WINTER TEPEE (Verse) ...........sccceccacces Man Es hWe ts wasn hd CAO ube PERG edemeee W. Dustin White 


ANGLING DEPARTMENT 
426 The Dry-Fly in America (Chap. VI—Part 2) .O. W. Smith 
ee Te DI 6 os bi dc desee ves caeses O. W. Smith 
429 Landing Nets for Trout Fishers. ...Outdoors W. Smith 
429 Landing a Nominingue Beauty (Illus.)..... Contributed 
430 A Backward Glance and a Forward Look. Angling Editor 
430 The Anglers’ Fireside..........6..0.ce.e00- O. W. Smith 


ARMS AND AMMUNITION 


432 Ballistics of the Shotgun (Chapt. XXIII)......... 

bina Wa ele onan ee oy Capt. Chas. Askins and E. M. Sweeley 
406: Gan: Talk—No.. 83. ccc cccsssecccssincs Chauncey Thomas 
438 Some More Notes on the Ross Rifle....:. J.. L. Hoovler 
438 A Home-Made Rifle Cover.......... Heister Dean Guie 
440 <A Safety Device for the Ross Rifle..... Carl H. L. Heise 
441 To Combat the Non-Gun Toting Law..... G. P. Gleason 
442 Dispersion of Bullet Energy in Relation to Wound 

ROGIB. oasis ew cb oace's 0s seks cen Col. Louis B. Wilson 
Bas. Cotter TeOnetned... ook. s50%\eban ee ore J. N. Crossland 
446 Restocking the Springfield................ James Elliott 
449 Hollow Points for the .22.............. Ben L. Johnson 
450 To Regulate Revolver Sales........ U. S. Revolver Ass’n 
450 Rifles for Hunting Deer....:.......... E. E. Holderman 
Dy TRO OVIE TACUICE soo Soe eis ccoesc owed yecuase M. S. Butts 
452 Arms and Ammunition Queries.......... C. G. Williams 








Outdoor Life is published at 1824 Curtis Street, Denver, Colo- 
rado, once a month by the Outdoor Life Publishing Co., John A. 
McGuire, President. Price, 20 cents a copy, $2.00 a year in United 
States and its possessions; Canada, $2.25; foreign, $2.50. Send re- 
mittances, manuscripts and correspondence to the Denver office. 


If contributors desire their manuscripts returned in case they 
are not published, return postage should be enclosed for that pur- 
pose. No attention paid to anonymous letters. 

Entered at Denver, Colorado, at second-class rates. 


Copyright, 1922, by Outdoor Life Publishing Co. 
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AUTOCAMPING DEPARTMENT 
If Winter Comes—What About Your Autocamping 


OS Lis: <ioecaptioe ing chai Unde ene nes pee F. E. Brimmer 
Autocamping Queries............... ‘,...F. E. Brimmer 
Camping and Woodcraft............ Claude P. Fordyce 
IN THE FUR FIELD 
Fifty Yours @ TOAWOOEE 6 oc ao o0sce see's sens A. R. Harding 
A California Deer Camp (Illus.)...... Geo. Titherington 
RORDIES OI OMICS sie iavcca. cece vees ones 6ees A. R. Harding 
The Betts Trespass Law.............. W. W. Christman 
IN THE GAME FIELDS 
Banded Ducks Taken in Illinois..... Bryan Worthington 
How Far South Do Birds Go?...U.S. Biological Survey 
One Phase of Sportsmanship............ R. J. Marston 
Florida Hunting and Fishing.......... Joseph W. Stray 
ee RE rr ee tena Editor 
GCatllontite GOP si os s'c5 views 85:9 9 OR Roe ore ne ere E. R. Zion 
SD CN ices (chris cteveveceunet’ Jack Wade 
Ovemen Dear Mami... «6.0 cs ictnservonivas A Reader 
Reforms the Relereierh« coos cic cavsorvdvicsesies Editor 
MIXED BAG 
TO SAS 6 i cad hdaSicwverseesede P. C. Kangieser 
Of the Long Bow and Clothyard Arrow. .L..E. Stemmler 
Reverie of An Old-Timer............... -Orin Belknap 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Bulletin—American Game Pro. Ass’n..... R. P. Holland 
Kennel Department.................. Walter Cecil Cox 
Gee LNG sk sees visas cceewheaneatagete W. A. Bevan 


MAIN OFFICE: 


1824 Curtis Street, Denver, Colorado; John A. McGuire, 
Managing Editor 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


SANTA ANA, CALIF.—S. W. Branch, J. A. Ricker, Manager 
SEATTLE—J. W. Peck, Jr., Manager 

NEW YORK—3273 Fourth Ave., Whiting Special Agency 
CHICAGO—Boyce Bldg., W. T. Diehl, Manager 
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STEWART KIDD 
FAMOUS 
OUTDOOR BOOKS 


BIRDS OF AMERICA 


Edited by T. GILBERT PEARSON, JOHN ee 


1,000 native birds described, and pictured by the foremost natural- : . * 7 ~ 
ists, sportsmen and scientists. Over 600 field pictures and black- GAMELANDS 
and-white drawings. More than 300 species'in color from original q 
drawings in the N. Y. State Museum. The most important series 
of bird studies ever made. Three splendid volumes—8z11 inches. 
Complete set. $16.50 ; 














GOUN FISHIN: 





ADVENTURES IN ANGLING SONGS FOR FISHERMEN 


A Book of Salt Water Fishing mere by. ae Morris 
4 Ss 
By VAN CAMPEN HEILNER An auaiibiaa an >t reggae ye Shakespeare 


Thrilling experiences with big game fishes in the | to Bridges in England, from Whittier to Guest 
Atlantic and Pacific fascinatingly told by the in America. $2.50 

author of ‘“‘The Call of the Surf.’’ Illustrated in 
color and black and white. $3.00 TRAIL CRAFT 


By DR. CLAUDE P. FORDYCE 
THE IDYL OF THE SPLIT BAMBOO Sanniciennten by Stewart Edward White. An aid 


By DR. GEORGE PARKER HOLDEN | in getting the / fa good out of vacation trips. 
Foreword by Henry Van Dyke Illustrated. $2.50 


A detailed description of the rod’s building. II- JIST HUNTIN’ By OZARK RIPLEY 
lustrated. $3.00 Introduction by Dixie Carroll. Short Stories of 


|STREAMCRAFT delight inthe book." Providence Tou Ee 
n g ing anua ustrated, . 

By DR. GEORGE PARKER HOLDEN IN THE ALASKA-YUKON GAME- 
“The best of all modern books on the science of LANDS. By J. A: McGUIRE 


— Henry van Dyke. ‘Illustrated. “A splendid hunting story, pregnant with fact 
$2. and interest.’’ Hjalmar Rutzebeck (of Alaska). 
Illustrated. $2.50 5 





GOIN’ FISHIN’ 


By DIXIE CARROLL THE BIG MUSKEG 
Weather and Feed Facts; Fresh-Water Game By VICTOR ROUSSEAU 
Fish ; Natural and Artificial Baits and their Use. | An absorbing novel of the North. “The story 
Illustrated. $3.00 moves rapidly from thrill to thrill.” Boston 


Evening Transcript. 


LAKE AND STREAM GAME FISHING THE SPORTSMAN’S WORKSHOP 





By DIXIE CARROLL 
“A veritable encyclopedia of the fisherman’s love, “will ig tags nebo pecans mouth 
Chicago Herald.’ ‘itwstratea.” $8.00 | ggg” Brooklyn Doty” Bogie. Mueirated 
FISHING TACKLE AND KITS CAMP FIRES IN THE YUKON 
By DIXIE CARROLL By HARRY A. AUER 


“Snappy, terse, illuminating. The fine points of | ‘Of interest to hunters. naturalists and those who 
the game.” Larry St. John. Illustrated. $3.00 | enjoy well-written accounts of adventure. Jllus- 


trated. $3.00 
HE B 
"MORE ABOUT THE BLACK BASS. | THE COMPLEAT ANGLER 
By DR. JAMES A. HENSHALL Handsomest nition of the greatest fishing classic. 
“Without doubt the best thing ever written about | Illustrated in full color by J. H. Thorpe. $3.50 


oy fishes.”” Forest and Stream. Illustrated. 


REMINISCENT TALES OF A 
HUMBLE ANGLER 


CASTING TAGKLE 


BASS, PIKE, PERCH AND OTHER NK 
GAME FISHES OF AMERICA etude eee pie Fg oa ao 
By DR. JAMES A. HENSHALL tales are varied. humorous and replete with fish- 
“The most comprehensive book on American game | ing lore.” Boston Globe. $1.50 


Se ee ee eee ee THE BOOK OF THE PIKE 
By O. W. SMITH 
CASTING TACKLE AND METHODS The only complete book on the American Pike 


written by a man who has studied and fished for 


, a O. W. SMITH pike for forty years. Jlustrated. $3.00 
ti f he fish 3 
4, Bo’ ica ok for the fisherman. JIilustrated. FISHING WITH A BOY 
The Tale of a Rejuvenation 
THE FLY-FISHER’S ENTOMOLOGY By LEONARD HULIT 
By ALFRED RONALDS “Any boy who loves fishing. be he twelve years 
First published in 1836. A new edition by H. T. old or five times that number. will revel in this 
Sheringham. Illustrated. $5.00 oO Brooklyn Daily Eagle. Illustrated. 
DAYS AND NIGHTS OF SALMON 
FISHING IN THE TWEED By Soe Kr 
By WILLIAM SCROPE A handbook for fancier and market-breeder. 
First published jin 1848. A ed edition by H. T,, | $1.50 
Oe ee ee THE COMPLETE DOG BOOK 
BILL JOHNSTON’S JOY BOOK By DR. WILLIAM A. BRUETTE 


Edited by WILLIAM T. JOHNSTON Revised edition. 92 varieties-of dogs common to 


America and Great Britain treated from every 
2,002 Jokes, collected from every corner of the | angle by an authority of international reputation. 
earth, classified in a tepical, cross-referenced in- | “The outstanding dog book of the last decade.” 
dex and illustrated by Claude Shafer. $2.50 The Field (London). Illustrated. 


Send for Complete Illustrated Catalogue Free 


STEWART KIDD, Publishers, CINCINNATI, U. S. A. 
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3s teel Fishin 7 yscoye | 
Kingfisher Silk Fish ing Lines 


























OW is the time to think of next year’s fishing. Pick your equipment 
with care. You will never go wrong with Bristol Steel Fishing 


Rods, Meek and Blue Grass Reels and Kingfisher Silk Fishing Lines. 
Bristol, Meek and Kingfisher Catalogs mailed free on request. 
Write today to The Horton Manufacturing Company, Bristol, Conn. 
Pacific Coast Agents: The Phil. B. Bekeart Co., 717 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 





